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PREFATORY NOTE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION. 


IN preparing the present school edition, I have 
enjoyed the advice and assistance of my friend the 
Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, Assistant Master at Malvern 
College, who has regulated the abridgment from the 
larger edition with a view to the requirements of the 
higher Forms in Public Schools. I am anxious to 
take this opportunity of expressing my warm ac- 
knowledgments to him, both for the very great 
kindness with which he has bestowed much time 
and trouble on a self-imposed task, and also for 
several valuable suggestions made by him in the 
course of the work. In so far as the present edition 
may be found adapted to the purpose for which it 
is designed, that result will be largely due to the 
experience and judgment by which he has allowed 
me to profit. | 

RC, [EBE. 


CAMBRIDGE: 
August, 1885. 


IN revising this book for a new edition, I have 
not found it necessary to make any material altera- 
tions. But the note on verses 220f. has been 
modified, and a few other slight changes have been 
made, in conformity with the third edition of my 


larger book (published in 1893). 


Rey: 


CAMBRIDGE, 
September, 1897. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I. 
Treatment of the legend before the time of the dramatists. 


§ 1. THE Ocdifus Tyrannus is in one sense the master- 
piece of Attic Tragedy. No other shows an equal degree of 
art in the development of the plot; and this excellence depends 
on the powerful and subtle drawing of the characters. Modern 
drama, where minor parts can be multiplied and scene changed 
at will, can more easily divorce the two kinds of merit. Some 
of Voltaire’s plays, for instance, not first-rate in other ways, 
are models of ingenious construction. The conditions of the 
Greek stage left less room for such a result. In the Oedipus 
Tyrannus the highest constructive skill is seen to be intimately 
and necessarily allied with the vivid delineation of a few 
persons. ‘ 

Here it is peculiarly interesting to recover, so far as we can, 
the form in which the story of Oedipus came to Sophocles; to 
remark what he has altered or added; and to see how the same 
subject has been handled by other dramatists. 

The essence of the myth is the son slaying his unknown 
father, and thereby fulfilling a decree of fate. The subsequent 
marriage, if not an original part of the story, seems to have 
been an early addition. The central ideas are, (1) the irre- 
sistible power of destiny, and (2) the sacredness of the primary 
natural ties, as measured by the horror of an unconscious sin 
against it. The direct and simple form in which these ideas 
are embodied gives the legend an impress of high antiquity. 
This might be illustrated by a comparison with the story of 
Sohrab and Rustum as told in Mr Matthew Arnold’s beautiful 
poem. The slaying of the unknown sen by the father is there 
surrounded with a pathos and a chivalrous tenderness which 
have no counterpart in the grim simplicity of the Oedipus myth, 
as it appears in its earliest known shape. 


j.s. b 
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§ 2. The Jiad, which knows the war of Polyneices and 
his allies against Thebes (4. 378), once glances at the tale 
of Oedipus—where Mecisteus, father of Euryalus, is said to 
have visited Thebes in order to attend the funeral games which 
were celebrated after the death of Oedipus (23. 679 f.):— 


és more OnBacd 7AAGe Sedovrdtos Oididdao 
és tapov,— 
—‘who came to Thebes of yore, when Oedipus had fallen, to his 
burying.’ 


The word SedSourdros plainly refers to a violent death in 
fight, or at the hand of an assassin; it would not be in accord 
with the tone of epic language to understand it as a figurative 
phrase for a sudden fall from greatness. But more than this the 
Ziad does not tell. The poet of the 23rd book imagines Oedipus 
as having died by violence, and received burial at Thebes, in 
the generation before the Trojan war. 

The Nekyia in the Odyssey gives the earliest sketch of an 
integral story (11. 271 ff.) :— 


Myrépa 7 Oidimdda0 iSov, Kadiy *Emixaorny, 
A » Sea , 
 péya Epyov epeEev didpeinar vdoto 
~ > 

ynpapévn @ viet- 6 8 dv warép’ e&evapiéas 
ynpev: apap & dvdmvora beoi Oéoav avOparoow. 
> > c 4 > , ¥. vd 
GAN’ 6 pev ev O7nBn wodvnpdtr@ adyea Tracyev 
Kadpelov ijvacoe Gedy odods dud Bovdas- 
© gy » eS , ey 
7 & €Bn eis “Atdao muAdprao xparepoio, 

> cal 
Gyyapévn Bpdoxov aimiv ad’ tiyndoio peddOpov, 
@ dxei oxopévn tH 8 adyea Kdddn’ drriccw 
Toda pad’, boca Te pntpos "Epwues éxteAéovow. 


‘And I saw the mother of Oedipodes, fair Epicasté, who wrought 
a dread deed with unwitting mind, in that she wedded her son; but 
he had slain his father ere he wedded her; and presently the gods 
made these things known among men. Yet he still ruled over the 
Cadmeans in lovely Thebes, suffering anguish by the dire counsels 
of the.gods ; but she went to the house of Hades, the strong warder, 
when she had fastened a noose on high from the roof-beam, possessed 
by her pain; and to him she bequeathed sorrows full many, even all 
that a mother’s Avengers bring to pass.’ 


With regard to this outline in the Odyssey, it is to be noted 
that it ignores (a) the deliverance of Thebes from the Sphinx 
—though this may be implied in the marriage with Epicasté: 
(0) the self-blinding of Oedipus: (c) the expulsion of Oedipus 
from Thebes—herein agreeing with the indication in the 
ftiad. It further seems to exclude the notion of Epicasté 
having borne children to Oedipus, since the discovery followed 
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‘presently’ on the union,—unless, indeed by dap the poet 
merely meant ‘suddenly.’ ; 


§ 3. Lost poems of Hesiod may have touched on the 
story of Oedipus; but in his extant work there is only a 
passing reference to the war at Thebes (between Polyneices 
and Eteocles), in which heroes fell, ‘fighting for the flocks of 
Oedipus.’ Hesiod knows the Sphinx as the daughter of 
Echidna and as the pest of Thebes}. 

But the story of Oedipus was fully treated in some of 
those lost epics which dealt with the Theban cycle of myths. 
One of these was the ‘ Oedifodeia, Oidirddea (érn). According 
to this, the four children of Oedipus were not borne by Iocasta, 
but by a second wife, Euryganeia. Pausanias, who follows this 
account, does not know the author of the poem. It will be 
observed that this epic agrees with the Odyssey in not making 
Iocasta bear issue to Oedipus. It is by Attic writers, so far 
as we know, that she was first described as doing so. Poets 
or logographers who desired to preserve the favour of Dorians 
had a reason for avoiding that version. There were houses 
which traced their line from the children of Oedipus,—as Theron, 
tyrant of Acragas, claimed descent from Thersandros, son of 
Polyneices*. To represent these children as the offspring of an 
incestuous union would have been to declare the stream polluted 
at its source. 

We learn from Proclus that in the epic called the Cyprian 
Lays (Kirpia), which included the preparations for the Trojan 
war, Nestor related ‘the story of Oedipus’ (ra mepi Oidimovr) 
in the course of a digression (év mapexBace.) which comprised 
also the madness of Heracles, as well as the story of Theseus 
and Ariadne. This was probably one of the sources used by 
the Attic dramatists. Another source, doubtless more fertile 
in detail, was the epic entitled the Zhebazd (OnBais), and now 
usually designated as the ‘Cyclic Thebaid,’ to distinguish it 
from a later epic of the same name by Antimachus of Colophon, 
the contemporary of Euripides. Only about 20 verses remain 
from it. The chief fragment relates to the curse pronounced 
by Oedipus on his sons. They had broken his strict command 
by setting on his table the wine-cups (é«@para) used by Laius ; 
and he invoked a curse upon them :— 


1 Hes. Op. 162: war slew the heroes, rovs wer ép’ ewrarthy O7B7... 
fapvamevous pidwy evex’ Oldiré6a0. The Sphinx: Theog. 326, a0 
(Echidna) dpa ix’ ddohy réxe, Kadpelorsw ddeOpov. The hill near 
Thebes on which the Sphinx sat was called Blxevov dpos. References in 
lost Hesiodic poems: schol. on /Z, 23. 680. 

ee Pind, W012. 35. 
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aia S€ mao éoior per’ auorépoowy emapas 

dpyadéas nparo: Oedv 8 ov AadvOay’ ’Epwiy: 

@s oU. of marpwi évnein prdornros s 

Sdooawt, auporépoisr & or wodepos Te pdayat Te. 

‘And straightway, while his two sons were by, he uttered dire 

curses,—and the Avenging goddess failed not to hear them,—that they 
should divide their heritage in no kindly spirit, but that war and strife 
should be ever between them.’ 


This 7ebaid—tracing the operation of a curse through the 
whole history of the house—must have had an important share 
in moulding the conception of the Aeschylean trilogy. 


§ 4. Pindar touches on the story of Oedipus in OZ. 2. 35 ff. 
Destiny has often brought evil fortune after good,— 


e& otmep exrewe Aaov popipos vids 

cuvavropevos, ev Se IvOave xpnoGev 

mahaiparov tédeccev. 

idoica & d&ci “Epwvds 

érepvé of atv dAdadopovia yévos apriov— 

‘—from the day when his doomed son met Laius and killed him, 

and accomplished the word given aforetime at Pytho. But the swift 
Erinnys beheld it, and slew his warlike sons, each by the other’s sword.’ 


Here the Fury is represented as destroying the sons in direct 
retribution for the parricide, not in answer to the imprecation of 
Oedipus. A fragment of Pindar alludes to the riddle of the 
Sphinx, and he uses ‘the wisdom of Oedipus’ to denote counsel 
wrapped in dark sayings,—since the skill which solves riddling 
speech can weave itl. 


§ 5. The logographers could not omit the story of Oedipus 
in a systematic treatment of the Theban myths. Hellanicus of 
Mitylene (circ. 450 B.C.) is mentioned by the scholiast on the 
Phoenissae (61) as agreeing with Euripides in regard to the self- 
blinding of Oedipus. The contemporary Pherecydes of Leros 
(usually called ‘Athenian’ since Athens was his home) treated 
the legends of Thebes in the fifth of ten books forming a com- 
prehensive survey of Greek tradition. According to him, Iocasta 
bore two sons to Oedipus, who were slain by the Minyae: but, 
as in the Oedifodeza, his second wife Euryganeia bore Eteocles 
and Polyneices, Antigone and Ismene. This seems to be the 
earliest known version which ascribes issue to the marriage of 
Iocasta with Oedipus. 


} Pind. fr. 62 alviyya rapOévou | é& dypiav yvdbuv: Pyth. 4. 263 rav 
Oldir6da codiar. 
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Tas 
The legend as handled by the dramatists. 


§ 1. However incomplete this sketch may be relatively to 
the materials which existed in the early part of the fifth century 
B.C., it may at least serve to suggest the general conditions under 
which Tragedy entered on the treatment of the subject. The 
story of Oedipus, defined in its main features by a tradition older 
than the Odyssey, had been elaborated in the epics of later poets 
and the prose of chroniclers. There were versions differing in 
detail, and allowing scope for selection. While the great out- 
lines were constant, minor circumstances might be adapted to 
the dramatist’s chosen view. 

Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides agree in a trait which 
does not belong to any extant version before theirs. Iocasta, not 
Euryganeia, is the mother of Eteocles and Polyneices, Antigone 
and Ismene. They agree also in connecting the doom of the 
two brothers with a curse pronounced by Oedipus. Neither 
the scanty fragments which alone represent the Oedipus of 
Euripides, nor the hints in the Phoenzssae, enable us to deter- 
mine the distinctive features of his treatment. With regard to 
Aeschylus, though our knowledge is very meagre, it suffices at 
least to show the broad difference between his plan and that of 
Sophocles. 


§ 2. Aeschylus treated the story of Oedipus as he treated the 
story of Agamemnon. Oedipus became the foremost figure of a 
trilogy which traced the action of an inherited curse in the house 
of Labdacus, even as the Oresteia traced the action of such a 
curse in the house of Pelops. That trilogy consisted of the 
Laius, the Oedipus, and the extant Seven against Thebes, the 
satyric drama being the Sphznx. From the Laius only a few 
words remain; from the Oedipus, three verses ; but some general 

_idea of the Oedifus may be gathered from a passage in the 
Seven against Thebes (772—791). Oedipus had been pictured 
by Aeschylus, as he is pictured by Sophocles, at the height of 
fame and power. He who had delivered Thebes from ‘the 
devouring pest’ (rav dpwaédvdpay xjpa) was admired by all 
Thebans as the first of men. ‘But when, hapless one, he came 
to knowledge of his ill-starred marriage, impatient of his pain, 
with frenzied heart he wrought a two-fold ill’: he blinded him. 
self, and called down on his sons this curse, that one day they 
should divide their heritage with the sword. ‘And now I tremble 


lest the swift Erinnys bring it to pass.’ 
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Hence we see that the Oedifus of Aeschylus included the 
imprecation of Oedipus upon his sons. This was essential to 
the poet’s main purpose, which was to exhibit the continuous 
action of the Erinnys in the house. Similarly the Zazzs doubt- 
less included the curse called down on Laius by Pelops, when 
bereft by him of his son Chrysippus. The true climax of the 
Aeschylean Oedipus would thus have consisted, not in the 
discovery alone, but in the discovery followed by the curse. 
And we may safely infer that the process of discovery indicated 
in the Seven against Thebes by the words eet & dpridppeor | 
éyévero...yauev (778) was not comparable with that in the 
play of Sophocles. It was probably much more abrupt, and 
due to some of those more mechanical devices which were 
ordinarily employed to bring about a ‘recognition’ on the 
stage. The Oedipus of Aeschylus, however brilliant, was only 
a link in a chain which derived its essential unity from ‘the 
mindful Erinnys.’ 


§ 3. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles was not part 
of a trilogy, but a work complete in itself. The proper climax 
of such a work was the discovery, considered in its immediate 
effects, not in its ulterior consequences. Here the constructive 
art of the dramatist would be successful in proportion as the 
discovery was naturally prepared, approached by a process 
of rising interest, and attended in the moment of fulfilment 
with the most astounding reversal of a previous situation. 
In regard to the structure of the plot, this is what Sophocles 
has achieved. Before giving an analysis of his plot, we 
must notice two features of it which are due to his own in- 
vention. 

(1) According to previous accounts, the infant Oedipus, 
when exposed on Mount Cithaeron, had been found by herds- 
men, and reared either in Southern Boeotia, or at Sicyon, a 
place associated with the worship of the Eumenides. Sopho- 
cles makes the Theban herd of Laius give the babe to the 
herd of Polybus, king of Corinth, who rears it as his own. 
Thus are prepared the two convergent threads of evidence 
which meet in the final discovery. And thus, too, the belief 
of Oedipus concerning his own parentage becomes to him a 
source, first of anxiety, then of dread, then of hope—in contrast, 
a successive moments, with that reality which the spectators 

now. 

(2) The only verses remaining from the Oe¢dipus of 
Aeschylus show that in that drama Oedipus encountered and 
slew Laius at a meeting of three roads near Potniae, a place 
in Boeotia, on the road leading from Thebes to Plataea. At 
the ruins of this place Pausanias saw ‘a grove of Demeter 
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and Persephone’, It appears to have been sacred also to 
those other and more terrible goddesses who shared with 
these the epithet of mérvia,—the Eumenides (morviddes Geai, 
Eur. Ov. 318). For the purpose of Aeschylus, no choice of a 
scene could have been more fitting. The father and son, doomed 
by the curse in their house, are brought together at a spot sacred 
to the Erinnyes :— 


erjpev THs 6000 Tpoyndatov 
oxioTHs KehevGou Tpiodov, va cupBodras 
Tpiav KekevOwv Ilorviddwv npeiBopev?. 
‘We were coming in our journey to the spot from which three 


high-roads part, where we must pass by the junction of triple ways at 
Potniae.’ 


But for Sophocles this local fitness did not exist. For him, 
the supernatural agency which dominates the drama is not that 
of the Furies, but of Apollo. He transfers the scene of the 
encounter from the ‘three roads’ at Potniae to the ‘three roads’ 
near Daulia’ in Phocis. The ‘branching ways’ of Potniae can 
no longer be traced. But in the Phocian pass a visitor can still 
feel how the aspect of nature is in unison with the deed of which 
Sophocles has made it the theatre*. This change of locality has 
something more than the significance of a detail. It symbolises 
the removal of the action from the control of the dark Avenging 
Powers to a region within the influence of that Delphian god 
who is able to disclose and to punish impurity, but who will also 
give final rest to the wanderer, final absolution to the weary 
mourner of unconscious sin. 


§ 4. The events which had preceded the action of the 
Ocdipus Tyrannus are not set forth, after the fashion of Euripi- 
des, in a formal prologue. They have to be gathered from 
incidental hints in the play itself. It is an indispensable aid to 
the full comprehension of the drama that we should first connect 
these hints into a brief narrative of its antecedents as imagined 
by Sophocles. 

Laius, king of Thebes, being childless, asked the oracle of 

‘Apollo at Delphi whether it was fated that a son should be born 
to him. The answer was, ‘I will give thee a son, but it is 
doomed that thou leave the sunlight by the hands of thy child: 
for thus hath spoken Zeus, son of Cronus, moved by the dread 


1 ddoos Ajunrpos kal Képys, 9. 8. 1. 

2 Aesch. fr. 167 (Nauck). , : 

3 Daulis was the Homeric form of the name, Daz/ia the post-homeric 
(Strabo 9. 423). 

4 See the note on verse 733. 
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curse of Pelops, whose own son (Chrysippus) thou didst snatch 
from him; and he prayed all this for thee.’ When a son was 
indeed born to Laius of locasta his wife, three days after the 
birth he caused it to be exposed in the wilds of Mount Cithaeron. 
An iron pin was driven through the feet of the babe, fastening 
them together,—that, if perchance it should live to be found 
by a stranger, he might have the less mind to rear a child so 
maimed; from which maiming the child was afterwards called 
Ocdipus}. 

The man chosen to expose the babe received it from the 
hands of the mother, Iocasta herself, with the charge to destroy 
it. This man was a slave born in the house of Laius, and so 
belonging to the class of slaves whom their masters usually 
treated with most confidence. He was employed in tending the 
flocks of Laius on Mount Cithaeron, where they were pastured 
during the half-year from March to September. 

In the glens of Cithaeron he had consorted with another 
herdsman, servant to Polybus, king of Corinth. Seized with 
pity for the babe, the Theban gave it to this herdsman of Poly- 
bus, who took it to Corinth. Polybus and his wife Meropé were 
childless. They reared the child as their own; the Corinthians 
regarded him as heir to the throne; and he grew to man’s estate 
without doubting that he was the true son of the Corinthian 
king and queen. 

But one day it chanced that at a feast a man heated with 
wine threw out a word which sank into the young prince’s 
mind; he questioned the king and queen, whose resentment 
of the taunt comforted him; yet he felt that a whisper was 
creeping abroad; and he resolved to ask the truth from Apollo 
himself at Delphi. Apollo gave him no answer to the ques- 
tion touching his parentage, but told him these things—that he 
was doomed to slay his father, and to defile his mother’s bed. 

He turned away from Delphi with the resolve never again to 
see his home in Corinth; and took the road which leads east- 
ward through Phocis to Boeotia. 

At that moment Laius was on his way from Thebes to 
Delphi, where he wished to consult the oracle. He was not 
escorted by the usual armed following of a king, but only by 
four attendants. The party of five met Oedipus at a narrow 
place near the ‘Branching Roads’ in Phocis; a quarrel occurred ; 
and Oedipus slew Laius, with three of his four attendants. The 
fourth Sie 7a and fled to Thebes with the tale that a dand of 
robbers had fallen upon their company. This sole survivor was 


1 The incident of the pierced feet was evidently invented to explain 
the name Oldizovs (‘Swellfoot,’ as Shelley renders it). In v. 397 6 wndev 
elds Oidlarous suggests a play on olda, 
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the very man who, long years before, had been charged by Laius 
and Iocasta to expose their infant son on Cithaeron. 

The Thebans vainly endeavoured to find some clue to the 
murder of Laius. But, soon after his death, their attention was 
distracted by a new trouble. The goddess Hera—hostile to 
Thebes as the city of her rival Semelé—sent the Sphinx to 
afflict it,—a monster with the face of a maiden and the body 
of a winged lion; who sat on a hill near Thebes (the ®/kewov 
épos), and chanted a riddle. ‘What is the creature which is two- 
footed, three-footed, and four-footed; and weakest when it has 
most feet?’ Every failure to find the answer cost the Thebans a 
life. Hope was deserting them; even the seer Teiresias had no 
help to give; when the wandering stranger, Oedipus, arrived. 
He solved the enigma by the word man: the Sphinx hurled 
herself from a rock; and the grateful Thebans gave the vacant 
throne to their deliverer as a free gift. At the same time he 
married locasta, the widow of Laius, and sister of Creon son of 
Menoeceus. 

The sole survivor from the slaughter of Laius and his com- 
pany was at Thebes when the young stranger Oedipus ascended 
the throne. The man presently sought an audience of the queen 
Iocasta, knelt to her, and, touching her hand in earnest supplica- 
tion, entreated that he might be sent to his old occupation of 
tending flocks in far-off pastures. It seemed a small thing for so 
old and faithful a servant to ask; and it was readily granted. 

An interval of about sixteen years may be assumed between 
these events and the moment at which the Oedipus Tyrannus 
opens. lIocasta has borne four children to Oedipus: Eteocles, 
Polyneices, Antigone, Ismene. Touches in the closing scene of 
the play forbid us to suppose that the poet imagines the daugh- 
ters as much above the age of thirteen and twelve respectively. 
Oedipus has become thoroughly established as the great king, 
the first of men, to whose wisdom Thebans turn in every trouble. 

And now a great calamity has visited them. A blight is 
upon the fruits of the earth; cattle are perishing in the pastures ; 
the increase of the womb is denied; and a fiery pestilence is 
ravaging the town. While the fumes of incense are rising to 
_ the gods from every altar, and cries of anguish fill the air, a body 
of suppliants—aged priests, youths, and children—present them- 
selves before the wise king. He, if any mortal, can help them. 
It is here that the action opens. 


§ 5. The drama falls into six main divisions or chapters. 
The following analysis exhibits in outline the mechanism of the 
plot, which deserves study. 

I. Prologue: 1—150. Oedipus appears as the great prince 
whom the Thebans rank second only to the gods. He pledges 
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himself to relieve his afflicted people by seeking the murderer of 
Laius. 


Parodos: 151—215. The Chorus bewail the pestilence and 
invoke the gods. 


Il. First Episode: 216—462. Ocdipus publicly invokes a 
solemn curse upon the unknown murderer of Laius. At Creon’s 
suggestion he sends for the seer Teiresias, who refuses to speak, 
but finally, stung by taunts, denounces Oedipus himself as the 
slayer. 


First Stasimon: 463—512. The Chorus forebode that the 
unknown murderer is doomed ; they refuse to believe the un- 
proved charge brought by the seer. 


Ill. Second Episode: 513—862. Creon protests against the 
suspicion that he has suborned Teiresias to accuse Oedipus. 
Oedipus is unconvinced. Iocasta stops the quarrel, and Creon 
departs. Oedipus then tells her that he has been charged with 
the murder of Laius. She replies that he need feel no dis- 
quietude. Laius, according to an oracle, was to have been slain 
by his own son; but the babe was exposed on the hills ; and 
Laius was actually slain by vobders, at the meeting of three roads. 

This mention of three roads (v. 716) strikes the first note of 
alarm in the mind of Oedipus. 

He questions her as to (1) the place, (2) the time, (3) the per- 
son and the company of Laius. All confirm his fear that he 
has unwittingly done the deed. 

He tells her his whole story—the taunt at Corinth—the visit 
to Delphi—the encounter in Phocis. But he has still one hope. 
The attendant of Laius who escaped spoke of vodders, not of one 
robber. 

Let this survivor—now a herdsman—be summoned and 
questioned. 


Second Stasimon: 863—910. The*Chorus utter a prayer 
against arrogance—such as the king’s towards Creon; and 
impiety—such as they find in Iocasta’s mistrust of oracles. 


IV. WLhird Episode: 911—1085. A messenger from Corinth 
announces that Polybus is dead, and that Oedipus is now king 
designate. Iocasta and Oedipus exult in the refutation of the 
oracle which had destined Oedipus to slay his sire. 

But Oedipus still dreads the other predicted horror—union 
with his mother. 

The messenger, on learning this, discloses that Polybus and 
Meropé were not the parents of Oedipus. The messenger 
himself, when a herdsman in the service of Polybus, had found 
the infant Oedipus on Cithaeron, and had brought him to 
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Corinth. Yet no—not found him; had received him Srom 
another herdsman (v. 1040). 

Who was this other herdsman? The Corinthian replies :— 
He was said to be one of the people of Laius. 

Iocasta implores Oedipus to search no further. He answers 
that he cares not how lowly his birth may prove to be—he will 
search to the end. With a cry of despair, Iocasta rushes away. 


Third Stasimon: 1086—1109. The Chorus joyously fore- 
tell that Oedipus will prove to be a native of the land—per- 
chance of seed divine. 


V. Fourth Episode: 1110—1185. The Theban herdsman 
is brought in}, 

‘There,’ says the Corinthian, ‘is the man who gave me the 
child.’ Bit by bit, the whole truth is wrung from the Theban. 
‘The babe was the son of Laius; the wife of Laius gave him to 
me.’ Oedipus knows all, and with a shriek of misery he rushes 
away. 


Fourth Stasimon: 1186—1222. The Chorus bewail the 
great king’s fall. 


VI. Exodus: 1223—1530. A messenger from ‘the house 
announces that Iocasta has hanged herself, and that Oedipus 
has put out his eyes. Presently Oedipus is led forth. With 
passionate lamentation be beseeches the Chorus of Theban 
Elders to banish or slay him. 

Creon comes to lead him into the house. Oedipus obtains 
from him a promise of care for his young daughters; they are 
presently brought to their father, who takes what he intends to 
be a last farewell. For he craves to be sent out of the land ; 
but Creon replies that Apollo must pronounce. : 

As Creon leads Oedipus within, the Chorus speak the closing 
words: No mortal must be called happy on this side death. 


With reference to the general structure of the plot, the first 
point to observe is the skill with which Sophocles has managed 
_ those two threads of proof which he created by his invention of 
_ the second herdsman. 

We have :— 
(1) The thread of evidence from the reported statement 
of the Theban herdsman as to the place of the murder, in 


1 The original object of sending for him had been to ask,—‘ Was it 
the deed of several men, or of one?’—a last refuge. But he is not 
interrogated on that point. Voltaire criticised this as inconsistent. 
It is better than consistent; it is natural. A more urgent question has 


thrust the other out of sight. 
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connection with Iocasta’s statement as to the time, the person 
of Laius, and the retinue. This tends to show that Oedipus has 
slain Laius—being presumably in no wise his kinsman. The 
proof of Oedipus having slain Laius is so far completed at 754 
(aiat, 745’ 7d Svapavy) as to leave no longer any moral doubt on 
the mind of Oedipus himself. i 

(2) The thread of evidence from the Corinthian, showing, 
in the first instance, that Oedipus is vo¢ the son of Polybus and 
Meropé, and so relieving him from the fear of parricide and 
incest. Hence the confident tone of Oedipus (1076 ff.), which so 
powerfully contrasts with the despair of Iocasta: she has known 
the worst from v. 1044. 

(3) The convergence of these two threads, when the Theban 
herdsman is confronted with the Corinthian. This immediately 
follows the moment of relief just noticed. It now appears that 
the slayer of Laius has a/so committed parricide and incest. 


III. 
Aristotles criticisms of the play. 


The frequent references of Aristotle to the Ocdipjus Tyrannus 
indicate its value for him as a typical masterpiece, though the 
points for which he commends it concern general analysis of 
form, not the essence of its distinctive excellence. The points 
are these :— 

1. The ‘recognition’ (dvayvwpiots) is contrived in the best 
way ; 2.é., it is coincident with a reversal of fortunes (aepu7éresa). 

2. This reversal is peculiarly impressive, because the Corin- 
thian messenger had come to bring tidings of the honour in 
store for Oedipus. 

3. Oedipus is the most effective kind of subject for such a 
reversal, because he had been (a) great and glorious, (4) zo¢ 
preeminently virtuous or just, (¢) and, again, one whose reverses 
are not due to crime, but only to unconscious error. 

4. The story is told in such a manner as to excite pity and 
terror by hearing without seeing (as in regard to the exposure 
of the child, the killing of Laius, the death of Iocasta). 

5. If there is any improbability in the story, this is not in 
the plot itself (ev rois paypacw), but in the supposed antece- 
dents (€£w rijs Tpaywdias). 

In this last comment, Aristotle indicates a trait which is 
certainly open to criticism—the ignorance of Oedipus as to the 
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story of Laius. He knows, indeed, the name of his predecessor 
—though Creon does not think it unnecessary to remind him of 
the name (103). He also knows that Laius had met a violent 
death: but he does not know whether this had befallen at 
Thebes, or in its neighbourhood, or abroad (109—113). Nor 
does he know that Laius was reported to have been slain by 
robbers, and that only one of his followers had escaped (116— 
123): and he asks if no search had been made at the time (128, 
566). Iocasta, who has now been his wife for many years, tells 
him, as if for the first time, the story of the oracle given to 
Laius, and he tells her the story of his own early fortunes— 
though here we need not press the fact that he even names to 
her his Corinthian parents : that may be regarded as merely a 
formal preface to a connected narrative. It may be conceded 
that the matters of which Oedipus is supposed ignorant were 
themes of which Iocasta, and all the persons about the new 
king, might well have been reluctant to speak. Still it is 
evident that the measure of past reticence imagined, both on 
their part and on his, exceeds the limit of verisimilitude. The 
true defence of this improbability consists in frankly recognising 
it. Exquisite as was the dramatic art exercised within the 
scope of the action (€v rots mpdypaot), this art was still so far 
naive as to feel no offence at some degree of freedom in the 
treatment of that which did not come within the framework,— 
of that which, in Aristotle’s phrase, lay ‘outside the piece,’ ¢£o 
Ths Tpay@odias. Itis as if a sculptor neglected to remove some 
roughness of support or environment which, he felt, would not 
come into account against the effect of a highly finished group. 


IV. 


Other plays on the subject. 


Besides Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides, many other 
poets, both ancient and modern, have written on the subject of 
the Theban legend. It was one of a few which the Greek 
dramatists were never tired of handling, and some eight or nine 
tragedies entitled Oedipus are known by the names of their 
authors, though by nothing else. The name of one comedy and 
a fragment of another have also come down to us. Julius 
Caesar, like the younger Pitt, was a precocious dramatist, and 
Oedipus was his theme. The self-blinded Oedipus was a part 

which Nero loved to act, and the last public recitation which he 
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ever gave, we are told, was in this character. The Greek verse 
at which he stopped is on record: whose it was, we know not’. 
Seneca wrote an Oedipus which might be described as a rhe- 
torical abridgment of the Sophoclean plot, effacing its finer 
moral traits, and adding some incidents of a ‘sensational’ kind. 
The list is completed by Corneille’s Oedi~e, produced in Paris 
in 1657; Dryden’s Oedifus, published twenty-two years later; 
Voltaire’s Oedipe, first played in 17187. 


1 olkrp@s Oavetv wy’ dvwrye cbyyauos ratyip. Sueton. /Vero, 46. 

2 For a detailed criticism of the characters of the Oedi~us Rex, as 
well as of the dramas of Seneca, Corneille, Dryden and Voltaire, the 
reader is referred to the larger edition, Introd. pp. xxvi ff. 


TEXT. 


The text follows the editor’s recension, as exhibited in the 
larger edition (where see pp. lii ff.). In the present edition all 


the more important emendations or conjectures are noticed in - 


the commentary. 


L=the ‘Laurentian’ (or ‘Medicean’) Ms. of Sophocles, codex 
32. 9 in the Mediceo-Laurentian Library at Florence. It was 
written at Constantinople in the early part of the 11th century, 
and is our oldest, as well as best, authority for the text of 
Sophocles. 


Next to L, the most important Ms. of Sophocles is A,=codex 
2712 in the National Library at Paris, of the 13th century. 
Almost all other known mss. of Sophocles are later than the 
13th century. 


Conjectural emendations of the text are indicated by spaced 
type, thus—z potdnver. 


When a word has been conjecturally supplied in order to 
fill up a ¢acuna in the text, it is marked thus—<d«pov>. 


—— 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


A SYLLABLE of speech, like a note of music, has three 
conditions of utterance: (1) length of tone, (2) strength of tone, 
(3) eight of tone. 

(1) Length of tone—according as the voice dwells a longer 
or shorter time on the syllable—is the affair of Quantity. 
A ‘short’ syllable, as distinguished from a ‘long,’ is one which 
is pronounced in a shorter time. (2) Strength of tone—accord- 
ing to the stronger or weaker ‘beat,’ zctws, which the voice 
gives to the syllable—is the affair of Rhythm. ‘Rhythm’ is 
measured movement. The unity of a rhythmical sentence 
depends on the fact that one syllable in it has a stronger ictus 
than any other. (3) Height of tone—according as the voice has 
a higher or lower pitch—is the affair of Accent. 

In modern poetry, Accent is the basis of Rhythm. In old 
' Greek poetry, Quantity is the basis of Rhythm, and Accent has 
no influence which we can perceive. The facts which we have 
now to notice fall, then, under two heads: I. Quantity, as ex- 
pressed in Metre: and II. Rhythm. 


I. Metre. §1. In Greek verse, the short syllable, denoted 
by ~, is the unit of measure, and is called ‘a time’ (Lat. mora) : 
a long syllable, -, has twice the value of a short; so that -~ is 
a foot of ‘three times.’ The short syllable has the musical 


value of a quaver fy or } note (z.2. eight of which make Z). 
The long syllable has therefore the value of < or a Z note. 


§ 2. As in music |. signifies that the 4 note has been 
made one-half as long again (z.¢. ¢+$=8), so in Greek verse 
the long syllable could be prolonged by a pause, and made 
equal to ¢hree short syllables. When it has this value, instead 
of — we write L. 


§ 3. In a metrical foot, there is always one syllable on 
which the chief strength of tone, or ictus, falls. This syllable 
_ $s called the arszs of the foot. The rest of the foot is called the 
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thests. When a long syllable forms the arsis of a measure, it 
can have the value of even more than three short syllables. 


When it becomes equivalent to four (=Y, a $ note), it is 
written thus, LJ. When to five (= oy a § note), thus, tu. 
Ve 


§ 4. When the long syllable (written L-) is made equal to 
three short, it can be used, alone, as a metrical substitute for 
a whole foot of three short ‘times,’ viz. for —~ (trochee), ~- 
(iambus), or ~~~ (tribrach). So, when (written LI) it has the 
value of four short, it can represent a whole foot in 4 (3) 


measure, viz. -~~ (dactyl), ~~— (anapaest), or —— Soon 
And so ws can replace any § measure, as —~—, —~~~, ~~~ — 
(paeons), ~--, —-~ (bacchi). This representation of a whole 


foot by one prolonged syllable is called syzcofe, and the foot 
itself is ‘a syncopated trochee,’ &c. 


§ 5. When two short syllables are used, by ‘resolution,’ for 
a long one hs BS for o) this is denoted by~~. Conversely the 


sign Go means that one long syllable is used, by ‘contraction,’ 
for two short ones. 


§ 6. An ‘irrational syllable’ (va aroyos) is one which 
has a metrical value to which its actual ¢me-value does not 
properly entitle it. The most frequent case is when a long 
stands for a short in the thesis of a foot, which is then ‘an 
irrational foot.’ The irrational syllable is marked >. Thus in 
the trochaic verse (O. 7. 1524), 6 warplas 678|ns, the syllable 

_ 68 is irrational, and as 678 is an irrational trochee. The con- 
verse use of an irrational short syllable instead of a long is 
much rarer, occurring chiefly where —~~ is replaced by an 
apparent ~~~ (written ~~ >), or -— by an apparent ~— (written 

-5). In a metrical scheme = means that a long syllable is 
admitted as an irrational substitute for a short one. 


§ 7. When a dactyl takes the place of a trochee, it is 
called a cyclic dactyl, and written ~~. The true dactyl 
(--~-)= | Seer the cyclic = r ="): ze. the long syllable loses 
4 of its value, and the first short loses 3, so that we have 


otis th=h So the cyclic anapaest, ~~-, can replace an 
iambus. 


§ 8. A measure can be introduced by a syllable external to 
it, and having no ictus. This syllable is called the avacrusis 
(dvdxpovous, ‘upward beat’). It can never be longer than the 
thesis of the measure, and is seldom less. Thus, before —~, 
the anacrusis would properly be ~ (for which an irrationai 
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syllable > can stand). Before -~~, it would be ~~ or-. The 
anactrusis is divided from the verse by three vertical dots : 


§ 9. It will be seen that in the Parodos, 2nd strophe, rst 
period, 3rd verse, the Greek letter is printed over the syllables 
orédkos which form thé anacrusis. This means that they have 


not the full value of ~~ or two 3 notes (Je): but only of two 
jy notes ( oa): 


§ 10. Pauses. The final measure of a series, especially of 
a verse, might always be incomplete. Then a pause repre- 
sented the thesis of the unfinished foot. Thus the verse vuv & 
€ri|kéxApeév|a ~~ is incomplete. The lacking syllables ~~ are 
represented by a pause. The signs for the pause, according to 
its length, are as follows :— 


A pause equal to ~ is denoted by A, musically » for ly 


” ” - 9 Ns ” fr » i 
ee | 
As ” [o> ge 


” ” are ” ‘ks ” com) me 


Il. Rhythm. § 11. Metre having supplied feet determined 
by quantity, Rhythm combines these into groups or ‘sentences’ 
determined by ictus. Thus in verse 151, @ Avs ddveres dart, || 
tis mote Tas moAvypvoov, there are two rhythmical sentences. 
The first owes its rhythmical unity to the chief ictus on a, the 
second to the chief ictus on ris. Such a rhythmical x@dov or 
sentence almost always consists of feet equal to each other. 
The end of a sentence is denoted by the sign ||. 


§ 12. Rhythmical sentences are again combined in the 
higher unity of the rhythmical Zerzod. Here the test of unity 
is no longer the presence of a chief ictus on one syllable, but 
the accurate correspondence with each other of the sentences 
which the period comprises. The period is seen to be such by 
the fact that it is neither less nor more than an artistic and 
symmetrical whole. 


§ 13. In the choric type of lyrics, which Tragedy uses, we 
find, as in other Greek lyric types, the rhythmical sentence and 
period. Their correspondence is subordinate to that of strophe 
and antistrophe. Each strophe contains usually (though not 
necessarily) more than one rhythmical period. Each period of 
the strophe has its rhythmical counterpart in a period of the 
antistrophe. And, within each period, the rhythmical ‘sen- 
tences’ (k@Aa) accurately correspond with each other. 


aes ¢ 
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§ 14. In the choric dance which accompanied the chori¢ 
song, the antistrophe brought the dancer back to the position 
from which, at the beginning of the s¢rophe, he set out. Hence 
the necessity for strict metrical correspondence, z.e. for equal 
duration in time. When any part of a choric song is non- 
antistrophic, this means that, while that part was being sung, 
the dancers stood still. A non-antistrophic element could be 
admitted in any one of three forms: viz. (I) as a verse prefixed 
to the first strophe—a ‘prodde’ or prelude, rd mpowdixdy, 7 
mpo@dds, denoted by mp.: 2) as a verse inserted between 
TO pect @diK ov, 
y] per@dds : (3) as a verse following the last antistrophe—an 

“epode’ or postlude, rb ér@dixdy, 7 ém@dds}. 

During the pause at the end of a verse in a choric ode of 
Tragedy, the dance and song momentarily ceased ; but instru- 
mental music probably filled the brief interval. Such pauses 
correspond no less exactly than the other rhythmical divisions. 

We will now see how these principles are exemplified in the 
lyrics of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 


I. Parodos, vv. 151—215. 


FIRST STROPHE. 


(Ola IL, denote the Fzrst and Second Rhythmical Periods. 
The sign tl marks the end of a Ahythmical Sentence; ] marks 
that of a Period.) 


os —~— -_-— ~~ -, ww — ~~ - nl _-_ -_ 
1. w dos | adver | es dare || res wore | ras zondv | xXpvaov |} 
—_ tS ee ~ Cu ~ 
2. ? Owvos | ayha | as €8 ire as % || 


- Wwe-evrvv _ wr _ —~ -wwe - 


3. OnBas | exrerau | or PoBep || av gpeva | Separe | pahas ll 
=- —_—w~ —_-w is Sy 

4. 6: me| dade | ra | av ZX ]] 

I. apr cor|agouer | os Te por | veor || n wepe| Tehdoper | aus wp | acs wader || 


» eave | ers Xpeos | evare wor | w xpuce || as Texvov | eAmedos | auBpore| Payal} 


» 


1 Distinguish the masc. 6 éwwdds, a refrain, esp. the epodic distichon 
as used by Archilochus and Horace, 
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I. First Period: 4 verses. Metre, dactylic. Verse 1. The 
comma after — in the 3rd foot denotes caesura. Verse 2. The 
dots ; after mv show that it is the amacrusis: see § 8. The 
sign - means that the long syllable here has the time-value of 
-~ or a % note, so that @wvos=a dactyl, -~~: see § 2. This 
verse forms a rhythmical sentence of 3 dactyls, a dactylic tri- 
pody. It is known as a ‘Doric sentence,’ because characteristic 
of Doric melodies: Pind. O/. 8. 27 kiova | dapovi | av K ||: 2d. 
40 eis 8 éadp | ovoe Bo| dous ||. The sign ”{ marks a pause 
equal to ~~: see § 10. Verse 3. = shows that as represents, 


—_— 

by contraction, ~~. Verse 4. mac has the time-value of a 
whole dactyl —~~, or ¢ note: this is therefore a case of syncope, 
see § 4. When syncope occurs thus in the pezultimate measure 
of a rhythmical sentence or of a verse, it imparts to it a melan- 
choly cadence: and such is called a ‘fa//ing’ sentence or verse. 

Now count the sentences marked off by ||. In v. 1, we have 
2 sentences of 3 feet each; 3, 3. In v. 2 one sentence of 4 feet ; 
4. In v. 3, the same as inv. 1. Inv. 4, the same as inv. 2. 
The series thus is.33.4.33.4. This determines the form of 
the entire Rhythmical Period, which is called the palinodic: 
meaning that a group of rhythmical sentences recurs once, in the 
same order. 


II. Second Period: 2 verses. Metre, still ductylic. Verse 1. 


The last foot, ats waduw, is a true dactyl (not a ‘cyclic,’ see § 7); 
it is not contracted into -—; and it closes a rhythmical sentence. 
Now, when this happens, it is a rule that the immediately pre- 
ceding foot should be also an wmcontracted dactyl. Why do not 


ais wp, as at, break this rule? Because, in singing, two 4 notes, 
, instead of one } note, ak were given to the syllable wp, 


and likewise to ar. This is expressed by writing wp, and not 
merely wp. 


In v. 1 we have two rhythmical sentences of 4 feet each : 
4,4. Inv. 2, the same. The series, then, is .44.44., and the 
form of the Rhythmical Period is again palinodic. 


SECOND STROPHE. 
: momo. av | apiOua | yap pep | w All 
> wv wv =a = - — 
2. 17 : pata voo | e& de| woe mpo | ras A|| 
w ~~ ~ — ~ — _- 


3. aTodos : ovd exc | ppovridos | eyx | os A] 


= 
w 
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I ae 


-_-_~ ~ ww -~-~ ~ aad Ret a 


w tis a | Aeterae | ovre yap | exyove || 


> EER | 8 oer oman 
kur : as x9ovos | avéerat | ovre Tox | ocow || 


Sa) w a ae a me ede) a 


. ti nt| ov kapar | wy avex || ovoe yur | ax | es % || 


_— — ~ _ =a _—~ _ _—-~_ _ —~ _ —_ 
aAX : ov 6 av | add | w mpoaid || ors asrep | evrrepov | oper || 
eS 2h tee ey Py 


Kpewtoov a | ayuaxer | ov mupos | oppevor || 
= —- ws PA Oe eat =~ 


axr : av mpos | ecmrep| ou | Oeov ~ | 


I. Lirst Period: 3 verses. The metrical basis of the rhythm 


is the choree (or ‘trochee,’ —~), for which the cyclic dactyl (-~~, 
see § 7) and tribrach (~~~) can be substituted. The rhythm itself 


is 


logaoedic!, When chorees are arranged in ordinary choreic 


rhythm, the ictus of arsis is to that of thesis as 3 to I ( ct 3s) : 


when in logaoedic, as 3 to 2 ( cs Ke ). The latter has a lighter and 
livelier effect. 


Verses 1, 2, 3 contain each one rhythmical sentence of 4 


feet; the series is therefore .4.4.4. When ¢wo rhythmical 
sentences of equal length correspond to each other, they form 
a ‘stichic’ period (orixos, a line or verse); when, as here, more 
than two, they form a repeated stichic period. 


II. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, dactylic. Series: 


'.4-4.33-33-4-4. As the groups are repeated in reversed order 
(unlike the 1st period of Strophe I.), the period is called a 
palinodic-antithetic period. 


I, 1. 


2. 


4° 


THIRD STROPHE. 
~) nd — www eS aa ~ — te -_ - = 


ap : ea Te | Tov | wardepor | os || vuy a | xadkos | acid | wy A || 
~ _— ~ —_~ a) —-_ ww tt —_ 
prey : et me | meptBo | aros | avre | af | wy A || 
~ _ /' _— ~ _~ _~ _ ~~ _— 


mah : tour | ov Spay | nua | vwrie | at warp | as A || 


- _— e—- — - — -wvwwe —_-— = c 


, 2 
ew : ovpoy | evr | es wey | ay || Oaranor | aude | rpir | as A J] 


? The name Aoyaoidcxds, ‘ prose-verse,’ méant simply that, owing to 


the apparently lawless interchange of measures (~~, ~~~, ->, for —~) 
in this rhythm, the old metrists looked upon it as something inter- 
mediate between prose and verse. It should be borne in mind that the 
essential difference between choreic and logaoedic rhythm is that of 
ictus, as stated above. 


II. 


v7, 


LI: 
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= ~ ~ ~~ ce — —-_~ = ~ ee 
I. eur 3 es Tov am | o€evoy | opp | ov || Opyxe| ov xrud | wy | a A || 
2. TeX 2 ew yap| et re | pus ad | 7 || Tour ex | nuap | epyer | a A || 
~ — — — ~ — — ~ - ~ -_- — 
3+ Tov : w| trav | wupdop | wy || acrpamr | ay xpar | ven | wy A || 
> mE TSA Naa ee Ne es = 
4 w 2 fev war | ep vr | ow pbc | ov xep| aw | wa] 
I. First Period - 4. verses. Metre, choretc. Series: 
-44.6.6.44. A palinodic-antithetic period. 


Il. Second Period: 4 verses. Metre, choreic. Series: 
-44-44.44.6(6=ér@dixdv). To verse 4 nothing corresponds : 
z.é. it is an epode (§ 14), during the singing of which the dancers 
stood still, Since the group of sentences recurs in the same order 
more than once, the period is (not merely palinodic, but) a 
repeated palinodic period, with ‘epode’ or postlude. 


II. First Stasimon, vv. 463—512. 


FIRST STROPHE. 


= -—%Y we wv ~“ - » — 7 t- - 
1. Tes : ovr | a| Ocomem | eva || derpus | exe | werp | a A || 
— 


-ce =- ed aati te, --’ =-/~ 


’ 
2. appyr | appnr | wv rede | cavra || pows | aioe | xepo | w A J 


Bass rs eee 
I. wp i a vw a | eddad | ww A || 
ao ees 

2. umm : wy cbevap | wrep | ov A || 

~ —~ ~ — - 
3. py : g oda | voy |av A | 

@ ~ ~ —~ ~ - Pie} -~ 
I. evorA : os yap em | avroy em | evbpwox | et A ll 

7) —-~ er 
2. mupe : Kae orepom | aus o dt | os yever | as A || 


> ~ ~ >= -~ “~~ ~ — -_ 


3. dew : a 8 au em | ovrar| xnpes | avamdax | nr |o Ay 


I. First Period : 2 verses. Rhythm, logaoedtc, based on the 
choree. Series: .44.44. A palinodic period. 
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II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same. Series: 
«3-3-3. A repeated stichic period. 

Ill. Third Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same. Series: 
.4.4.6 (6=éer@dexov). A stichic period with postlude. See 
Parod. Str. 11. Per. u. In-v. 2, » written over yever (see § 9) 
means that the time-value of the two syllables was_here 

: £.é os yever was not a true cyclic dactyl, = ee 3 e! but 


—- | In the antistrophe the corresponding voogi¢ is 
-2 for -~. 


SECOND STROPHE, 


1. dewa pev ov | dewa rapace || e codos ox | wroferas || 


- vee — ON ON eee —_ ww _- -~-- 


2. oure Soxowr | ovr amogpack || ov@ ore AcE | w 5 arropw |] 


~~ = NP ela es 


I. metou : ae 5 edmtow | our evOad op || wy ovr oma | w X || 
nd _- - ww — 
2. Tt yap : y AaBdanrd | as 7 || 
-_ ~~ _ -__~ _ _ “= ~ ——— — = -_-_ ww = — 
3. Tw ToNvB| ou veekos ex | etr ovre wap|| oer wor ey| wy oure Ta|yuv Tw ||| 
~~ ua ~ ~ _ _ nal? tale _— ~~ ww 
4. €4a0 : ov mpos or | ov dy Bacay || iswr Bacay | w 7 || 
oe aes a 
5. emt : ray ert | Sapor q |I 
~~ oe Seen a -- er eee UY Y —_— ~~ ee 


6. parw : eu ordir0d | a AaBdaxcd| acs exe|| koupos a | Sywv Cavar | wr_]] 


I. First Period; 2 verses. Metre, choriambic (-~~-). 
This measure suits passionate despair or indignation: here it © 
expresses the feeling with which the Chorus hear the charge 
against their king.. Series: .22.22. Palinodic period. 


Il. Second Period: 6 verses. Metre, zonmic (--—~~), an 
animated, but less excited, measure than the preceding chori- 
ambic. Series: .22.2.33.22.2.33. Palinodic period. 


III. First Kommos, vv. 649—697. 


~ - ~- — = ~ —_ ~ — _-_ ~~ 


wi0 : ov GeX| no | as ppov | no || as r ay | a= | Acoon | a A J 
[Here follows an iambic dimeter.] 


~ = we te -_~S Rh —_ ~~ tH _-_ ~ —_ -~ _- 


Tov } ovre | mpw | ynme| op || vu 7 ev | opx||w wey |av kar | auder | aA ] 
[Here follows an iambic trimeter.] 


IV. 


<—_" 
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~ ~~ = ~ — 


Gs a 
I. Tov : evaryn gid| ov yn || ror v a | ¢ A || 
> 6 ew at w en ~ ae 


2. ow : adpavet Koy| waa || Tyuov Bar|ew A J 


~ - w= =— 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters.] 


> a = =_ 1 a oe ~ ae 
I. ov : tov | ravr| wy Oe | wy Ge | ov pop | ov A || 
2. art | ov eres | aBeos | agidos | o Te mvp | a Tov A || 

~ -_— ~ _-_ ~~ —_ a ~~ 
3- OA : opav dpov | now a | Tavd exw || 

s Se ee 
4 GAX ? a pot Sve | popw ya | pOwovca || 

i —— - - = - - 
5- Tpux : «| pux | av ra 6 | a Kax | os Kax| a || 
~ SS Ge aoe ~ ~ fate 


6. mpoo : ay|e| row wad| a ra | rpos | cdyv A J 


I. First Period: 1 verse, choreic. Form of period: .44. 
A stichic period. 


Il. Second Period: 1 verse, choreic. The rhythmical sen- 
tence of 2 feet ||vuy 7 ev opx|| which has nothing to correspond 
with it, and stands between the other 2 sentences, is a peowdds 
or interlude. Series: .424. A stichic mesodic period con- 
sisting of 1 verse. 


Ill. Third Period: 2 verses, each containing 2 dochmiac 
sentences ; z.e. sentences in which are interchanged measures of 
unequal length: viz. the bacchius ~-— or —-~ (with anacrusis), 
and shortened choree,- A. Dochmius=rois dé6xp.0s, ‘ oblique’ 
foot. The period is palinodic. 


IV. Fourth Period: 6verses. Series: .6.6.3.3-6.6. In 
3, 4, the metrical basis is the Zacon, here in its primary form, 
the ‘amphimacer’ or ‘cretic’, -~-, combined with another 
measure of the same time-value (8), the bacchius (~-- or -—~). 


As only single sentences (not whole groups) are repeated, 
the period is not palinodic. The period is simply an antithetic 
period; the sentences corresponding in an z#verted order, 


II. 


III. 
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IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 863—910. 


FIRST STROPHE. 


—_ @ a ~ - “s _-_~ - - ~~ = ~- ~~ -_ 
ev: poe Evy | ec | n Pep | ovTe|| worpa | rav ev||cemror | ayver| av Aoy|- wv A J 
oi Se i See eee 
I. epy : wy te| mavtwy | wy vou. | o mpo| Kew | a A || 
BEG ee 
2. uv : emodes | ovpave | av A || 
ee Sie Se eae cre aie 
3. Oe : aBepa | rexvw0 | eves | wy o | Avur | os A J 
= ae we (HRS, ie Ha LS ee ee 
I. ma : Typ povos | ovde | vv Ova | Ta gvots | avep | wr A || 
So er bee aor See hoy Sa eee 
2. € : rexrev | ovde | un more | Aa@ || a Kata| Kom |ac|y A |I 
w® ~ ~ - Se al = 


3. meyas : e& Tour | os eos | ovde | yup | ack |e A J] 


I. First Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, logeosedic. Two sen- 
tences of 4 feet each are separated by a mesode of 2 feet 
(||#oupa | ray ev||). Series: .424. A stichic mesodic period. 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm,the same. Verse 2 
is a mesode of 3 feet. Series: .6.3.6. A mesodic stichic 
period. 


Ill. Third Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same. Series: 
-6.44.6. An antithetic period. 


SECOND STROPHE. 
- — — Sw w& -_ ~~ — ~~ 


- e be | Ts umep | orra | xepow || 


al 


- 9 roy | w mop | ever | a A || 
~ ~~ ~ _~ — - 


3. dua : as apoB | yros | ov | de A |I 


Nn 


4. Satuov | wy 65 | ceB | wr A || 
Sew. a ee ee 
+ kak : a vw ed| oro | pop |a A || 


. dvororp | ov xap| w xd | as A |] 


NO wa 


II. 


TI. 


I. 
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= — 2 -> ee way Nt iene ae 
I. et : wn To | Kepdos | xepday | ex dix | ac | ws A II 
Be ee ee 
2. Kat } tow a | cerrwy | epter| a A || 
> ; ae oo = = a — ~ Re) nae 
3- 7: Trav a| Oxrow | Oter | ae par |at| ww A 
~ we Sw ax = ~ — rr ~ ~ 5 
I. Tis 3 ert wor | ev | rod av | np Oe | wy BerA| 7 A I 
ee 
2. evter | ac Wux | as aw | wee || 
3. ec yap| ae roe | ade | rpates | ree | ac A |] 
~ —~ ~ - = 


4. Tt : dec we xop | eve |] 


I. First Period: 3 groups of 2 verses each. Rhythm, 
logacedic. Series: .4.4.4.4.4.4. A repeated palinodic 


period. 


II. Second Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, the same. Series: 
-6.4.6. Verse 2 is ameésode. A stichic mesodic period. 


Ill. Third Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verse 
2 is a mesode: v. 4 is an epode. Series: .6.4.6.2 (2=em.). 
Stichic mesodic period, with postlude. 


V. Third Stasimon (properly a Hyporcheme’), 
vv. 1086—II0g. 


~ Oh -_—-~ _- ~~ —_ > -_- Ww - 


1. ecrep ey |w| partis | ee || eae kar | a you | av dp [es A II 
; ~ = ~~ - oes Be a ae -_ 
2. ov Tov o| Avurov a | weipwv | w KO | arp | wr A || 


= a. = SF Nes - ~~ _- — ~~ - 


= 
3. ovx eg | ec ray | avpe | ov || wavoed | nvov | wn ov ce| ye A J] 


1 ymépxnua, ‘a dance-song,’ merely denotes a melody of livelier 
movement than the ordinary ordowa of the tragic Chorus, and is here 
expressive of delight. 


II. 


XXX METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


~ ~ = -~ _ 


I. Kat mwarpt | w Trav | oder | ow A || 
SS)? Se ee 
2. Kat Tpop | ov kat | parep | avéew || 
= ~ Ss _- ~ — ww Ww me ~ - ~~ - ~ 
3. Kae xop | everO | ax mpos | nuwy || ws exe | npa pep | ovra || Tous eu | 
Ses 


as Tup | avy | os A || 


o-~ — Ste — 
4 & : nee| pouBe | cor | de A || 


5. tavt ap|eor[eelyn A J 


I. First Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, /ogaoedic. If in the first 
sentence of v. 3 we adopt for the antistrophe Arndt’s conjecture, 
i) oé y ebydreipd Tis, then verses 1 and 3 have each 2 sentences 
of 4 feet, and verse 2 has 1 of 6 feet; ze. .44.6.44. A 
palinodic period, with mesode. If, on the other hand, we should 
hold that 7 oé yé Tes 6vyarnp represents the true mezre (being 
corrupted from 7 oé y épuce warnp), and that ov« eve: ray avpiov 
should be amended to ray érwdoay éoa, the rhythmical corre- 
spondence of sentences would be different. The rhythmical 
division of verses 2 and 3 would then be :— 


~ ~ ~~ ~ a = - = — — - 
2. ov Tov o | Avurov a | rep | wy || w KO | ap | wy | rar A || 
(5) ~ ~ bao - - -_—> — ~ - 


3- eme : ovcay eo | et | wavoen | vov | un ov ge| ye A |I 


and v. 3 would be an epode, the form being: .44.44.6 (6=ér7.). 
A palinodic period, with postlude. 


II. Second Period: 5 verses. Rhythm, the same. Verses 
1, 2, 4, 5 have each one sentence of 4 feet: v. 3 has 3 sentences, 
the first and third of 4 feet each, the second of 3 (the words 
as emi jpa pépovra). Series: .4.4.434.4.4. 


Here, single sentences correspond in an zuverted order, 
while the middle sentence of v. 3 has nothing corresponding to 
it, but forms a mesode or interlude. This is therefore a mesodic 
period. We need not add ‘antithetic,’ because, where more 
than two single sentences (and not groups) are arranged about 
a mesode, their arrangement is xormadily inverted. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. xxxi 


VI. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 1186—1222. 


FIRST STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 


-_ ~~ ~- = ~ 


1. ¢ | @ yeve | ae Bpor | wr A || 


_ ~ ~ — ~ — _— = =~ =—_ -_ 
2. ws uu| as wa | Kae To | #7 || dev wo | as evap | On| w A || 

— — ~ _ ~ a 
3. tis | yap tis ay | np whe | ov-A || 

ras ev | dauorr | as pep | et A Il 
5. 9 Too | ovrov og | ov Sox | ew A || 

- Zz —~ — _- 
6. kar dof | avr amo | kw | a A || 

sad Sees = 

q- Tov : cov | Tor wapa | devym eX | ow All 
fis ~ me - ~— - ~ - 


ro} SS 
8. ror : cov | Saiuova | tov cov | w || TAapor | ovdearod | a Bpor | wy A |) 
eee oS 
g- ovd | ev paxap|K|wAr J 


Rhythm, /ogaoedic. Verse 1 contains 1 sentence of 4 feet: 
v. 2,2 of 4 feet each: v. 3, 1 of 4 feet; to which answer re- 
spectively vv. 7, 8, 9. Verses 4,5, 6 also contain each 1 sentence 
of 4 feet, v. 4 answering to v. 6, and v. 5 forming a mesode. 
The series .4.44-4-,4-4-4-.4-44-4- thus forms the period. 
Since the whole group, consisting of vv. 1, 2, 3, recurs once, the 
period is palinodic ; since the sentences formed by vv. 4 and 6 
are grouped about the interlude formed by v. 5, it is also 
mesoaic. 


SECOND STROPHE. 


~—-~ - 


ad —_ dl —_ - ~ = 

I. ra i vw Sax |ov| ew rs | abd | wrep | os A Il 
<A ee as ~ = - = 

2. ms i ar| as | aypr | us Ts | ev wor | os A Il 


~ 


3. uv : otkos | adray | a Be |ovA J 


II. 


Ill. 


XXXII METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ae he -_ -_-~ — ~ _ 
1. «| w | Krewor | oder | ov xap| a A || 
- ~ _ ~ _ 


- wo pey|as Ap | qv A II 


—_- vv —-— wv _ 


3. autos | npxec | ev A || 


n 


_-~ _— ~ - =~ -_- ~~ ry ~— a 


4. made | kat ma | tpe Oarap | nror| w wer | ew A YJ 


— ~ — ~ — ag) Ss ~ _ ~ _ ~ - 
I. mws tore | ws 700 | at warp | w|| aco adox | es pep | ev Tad] as A || 


~ Sm, —_~ _-_ — —_ 


. avy cd | a| Oncav | es roo | ov | de A |] 


» 


I. First Period: 3 verses. Rhythm, choreic. Series: .6.6.4 
(4=en.). A stichic period, with postlude. 


II. Second Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, the same. Series: 
.6.3.3.6. An antithetic period: see First Kommos, Per. Iv. 


Ill. Third Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, the same. Series; 
.44.6 (6=em.). A stichic period, with postlude. 


VII. Second Kommos, vv. 1297-1368. 


(After the anapaests of the Chorus, 1297—1306, and of 
Oedipus, 1307—1311, followed by one iambic trimeter of the 
Chorus, 1312, the strophic system of lyrics begins at 1313.) 


FIRST STROPHE 
(forming a single period). 


~ teed ~ = 
1. 6: w cxor | ov A || 
~ wwy~vr vw - we we ~ wwe we we ~~ we 
2. ve : os exov amo | Tporoy em || crdopuevovy a | pator A || 


wey ~ -_ ~ ——" as 


3. a : daparor te | ro due || ovpisrov | ov A J] 
[Here follow four iambic trimeters.] 
Rhythm, dochmiac: see First Kommos, Period 111. It will 


be seen that every dochmiac metre here is a variation of the 
ground-form ~ : --~ | -,\||, by substitution either of ~~ for -, 


METRICAL ANALYSIS, XXXiii 
or of > (an irrational syllable, aparently long) for ~, as in v. 3 


> 
of the antistrophe, x7Sevdv. Verse 1 is a dochmiac used as a 
prelude (rpowdixdy), » being prolonged to the time-value of —-. 
Vv. 2, 3 have each 2 dochmiac sentences : z.e. . Doch (=mpoos.). 
Doch Doch, Doch Doch. A palinodic period, with prelude. 


SECOND STROPHE. 


—_— — - ~ _ ~ — a ~ _ 
a : wo\Awy rad | nv a || ro\dov gir | o« A || 
~ — ~~ _— ~ _— ~ ~ ~ Be ~ — 
0 : kaka kaka TeX | wy eu || a Tad ewa rad|ea A Y 
~ -~ -~ = aad =~ - — hose 
€ 


i a 
: maise 6 | avro| xetp vw | ouris || adv ey | w| TAaqu | wr A J 


1. Tt : yap ede wu op| ay A || 
= at 7 = ae, -_ ~~ - 


2. or : w y op | wre | under | qv 1d | ew yrv« |v A || 


S - ~- - 2 2 - 
3. qv : tavd or | worep | ka ov| dys A || 


- - »~ u = Se - - = ~ -- = 
4. Tt : Snr eu| oc | Brerror | 7 || orepxrov | » xpoo | 4 yop | ov A || 
~ el ~ —_— —-- _~ _ ~ — 
5. er : cot ax | ov| ew| ndov| a gr] a A J 
—: ~~ - ‘oa —_~ ~ _- — ~ _ 
I. am : ayer ex Tom | tov or || « raxior a| we A || 
~ ae Se - ee = — ~ “=a we - 
2. am : ayer w gid| oc Tov || wey odeOpe | ov A || 
ex; www ~~~ ww ~Ly = ~ = 
3. Tov : Karaparo | rarov er || « de kat Oe| os A || 
4 sy beet acy ha a ° 


4 exOp : orarov Bpor| ww A J 
[Here follow two iambic trimeters.] 


1. First Period: 2 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac, In verse 1 
of the antistrophe we have dypias: observe that if we read am’ 
dypias, the dochmiac would have one ~ too much, and see note 
on v. 1350. In v. 2 of the antistrophe the Ms. reading vopados 


is impossible, as the metre shows. povov, by resolution for -, as 
in the strophe, since the last syllable of a verse can be either 


long or short: see on Parod. Str. 11. Per. 1. v. 1. Metre would 
admit ¢daBé p’ or ¢AaBev, but not, of course, €Aveé p’ or eAucev. 


XXXIV METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


Each verse has 2 dochmiac sentences, Ze. .Doch Doch. 
Doch Doch. A palinodic period. 


Il. Second Period: 1 verse. Rhythm, choretc. Two sen- 
tences, each of 4 feet: ze..44. A stichic period. 


Ill. Third Period: 5 verses. Rhythm, choreic, except in 
verse 1, which is a dochmiac, serving as prelude (mpo@d:kdv). 


Verse 2 has 1 sentence of 6 feet: v. 3, Lof 4 feet: v. 4, 2 of 
4 feet each: v. 5, 1 of 6 feet. The first of the 2 sentences in 
v. 4 forms a mesode; which can either (as here) begin a verse, 
or close it, or stand within it, or form a separate verse. Series: 
. Doch (= mpo@s.) .6. 4.4 (mesode).4.6. A mesodic period, 
with prelude. See Stas. 111. Per. I1. 


‘IV. Fourth Period: 4 verses. Rhythm, dochmiac. Verses 
1, 2, 3 have each two dochmiac sentences: v. 4 has one, which 
forms an epode: z.¢.. Doch Doch. Doch Doch. Doch Doch. 
Doch (=éz.). A repeated palinodic period, with postlude. 


RELATIONS OF LYRIC FORM AND MATTER. 


In the lyric parts of Tragedy, the poet was a composer, 
setting words to music.. Words, music, and dance were to- 
gether the expression of the successive feelings which the course 
of the drama.excited in the Chorus, or typical spectator. It is 
obvious, then, that the choice of lyric rhythms necessarily had 
an ethical meaning, relative to the mood which in each case 
sought utterance. It is everywhere characteristic of Sophocles 
that he has been finely sensitive to this relation. So much, 
at least, moderns can see, however far they may be from 
adequately appreciating the more exquisite secrets of his skill. 
Without attempting minute detail, we may glance here at some 
of the chief traits in which this skill is exemplified by the lyrics 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 


I. ParRopos. First Strophe. The Theban Elders are 
reverentially awaiting the message from Delphi, and solemnly 
entreating the gods for deliverance from their woes. With this 
mood the dactylic rhythm is in unison. The Greek dactylic 
measure was slow and solemn, the fitting utterance of lofty and 


earnest warning—as when oracles spoke—or, as here, of exalted 
faith in Heaven. 


Second Strophe. Period 1. The chorees, in logaoedic 
rhythm, express the lively sense of personal suffering (dvdpiOya 
yap épw | mypara). Per. 11. Dactyls, somewhat less stately 
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than those of the opening, again express trust in the gods who 
will banish the pest. 


Third Strophe. Choreic rhythms of the strongest and most 
excited kind embody the fervid prayer that the Destroyer may 
be quelled by the Powers of light and health. 


II. First STasIMON. The doom has gone forth against 
the unknown criminal; and the prophet has said that this 
criminal is Oedipus. first Strophe. While the rhythm is 
logaoedic throughout, the fuller measures of Period I. are suited 
to the terrible decree of Delphi; those of Per. 11. to the flight 
of the outlaw ; those of III. to the rapid pursuit, and, finally, to 
the crushing might, of the Avenger. 


Second Strophe. Period 1. The choriambic rhythm—the 
most passionate of all, adapted to vehement indignation or 
despair—interprets the intensity of emotion with which the 
Theban nobles have heard the charge against their glorious 
king. Period 11. Passing to their reasons for discrediting that 
charge, the Chorus pass at the same time from the choriambic 
rhythm to the kindred but less tumultuous zozzc, which is here 
(as we have seen) most skilfully linked on to the former. 


III. The First KOMMOs, in its 3rd and 4th Periods, shows 
how dochmiac measures, and pacontc combined with choreic, 
can suit varying tones of piteous entreaty or anxious agitation ; 
an effect which, as regards dochmiacs, the SECOND KOMMOS 

(VII) also exhibits in a still more impressive manner. 


IV. In the SECOND STASIMON, /ogacedics are the vehicle 
of personal reflection and devotion; the lively measures of the 
Hyporcheme which holds the place of THIRD STASIMON (V) 
speak for themselves. 


VI. In the FouRTH STASIMON we have a highly-wrought 
example of lyric art comparable with the First Stasimon, and 
with the Parodos. The utter ruin of Oedipus has just been 
disclosed. First Strophe. It was a general rule that, when 
a verse was opened with a symcofe, anacrusis must precede. 
By the disregard of this rule here, an extraordinary weight 
and solemnity are imparted to the first accent of the lament: 
t | @ yeve | ac Bpor | wv all. (See the musical rendering of this, 
Appendix, Note 1, § 10, p. 205, large edition.) So, again, in the 
profoundly sorrowful conclusion drawn from the instance of 


Oedipus, ovd'| ev paxap | «¢ | @ Al, And, since his unhappy fate 
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is here contemplated in its entirety, the whole strophe forms 
a single rhythmical period. 


The Second Strophe—reflecting on particular aspects of the 
king’s destiny—is appropriately broken up into three short 
periods; and the choreic rhythm is here so managed as to 
present a telling contrast with the logaoedic rhythm of the first 
strophe. The weightiest verses are those which form the 
conclusion. 


I have but briefly indicated relations of which the reader’s 
own ear and feeling will give him a far more vivid apprehension. 
There are no metrical texts in which it is more essential than in 
those of ancient Greece never to consider the measures from 
a merely mechanical point of view, but always to remember 
what the poet is saying. No one who cultivates this simple 
habit can fail to attain a quicker perception of the delicate 
sympathies which everywhere exist between the matter and 
the form of Greek lyrics. 


=OPOKAEOYS 
OIAITOYS TYPANNOS 


2 TOPOKAEOYS 


TO AINITMA TH 2@ITTOs. 


col et , , 
"Kort Simovy emi yns Kat Tetpdroy, ov pia povn, 

\ , > A 4 \ , id > >? ‘ a 
kal Tpimoyv: ad\Adoce de uyv povoy boo emi yalay 
épmera kweira avd rt aidépa xal Kata movrov. 

GAN émérav mAeioToiow epeddpevoy toot Baivp, 


évOa taxos yuiowcw aavpdrarov méhe avTov. 


Athenaeus 456 B introduces his quotation of the riddle thus: Kai 7d 
Ths Upvyyos 5¢ alviyua’AckAnriddns ev Tots Tpaywdoupévors To.odTov elvar 
g¢nolv. Asclepiades of Tragilus in Thrace, a pupil of Isocrates, wrote 
(circ. 340 B.C.) a work called Tpaywdotmeva (‘Subjects of Tragedy’) in 
six books, dealing with the legendary material used by the tragic poets, 
and their methods of treatment. The Aivcyua, in this form, is thus 
carried back to at least the earlier part of the fourth century B.c. 


AY3I3 TOY AINITMATOS. 


KA06t kal ovx eOédovca, Kaxdmtepe Modoa Oavdvtov, 
pavns nuerépns cov Tédos aym)akins. 

>» , a tel} al > , 

avOpeorov KarédeEas, Os Hvixa yaiay epépret, 
mp@rov eu terpdmous vimios ék hayover 

ynparéos d€ réXwy tpiraroy mdda Baxrpov épeides, 
avxéva hoprifev, ynpai Kapmropevos. 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 3 


TA TOY APAMATOS ITPOSOITIA. 


OIAINOYS. IOKASTH. 
IEPEYS. AITEAOS. 
KPEOQN. ©CEPATION Aaiov. 
XOPOS yepovray OnBaiov. EXATTEAOS, 
TEIPESIAS. 


The ixéra in the opening scene (like the mpozopoi at the 
close of the Eumenides of Aeschylus) would come under the 
general designation of a mapayopyynua—which properly meant 
(not, of course, an ‘auxiliary chorus’ but) anything which the 
choragus provided zz supplement to the ordinary requirements 
of a drama, and was specially applied to a fourth actor, according 
to Pollux 4. 110 mapayopnynpa ei rérapros Urokpitys Te mapapbéy- 
faro. The distribution of the parts among the three actors 
would be as follows:— 


OEDIPUS, mparayeucrns. 


IOCASTA, 
PRIEST OF ZEUS, 

MESSENGER from the house (é£dyyedos), 
SERVANT OF LAIUS, 


deurepayoviotns. 


CREON, 
TEIRESIAS, Tpirayoviorns. 
MESSENGER from Corinth (dyyeAos), 


4 OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 


STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


I. mpdodoyos, verses I—150. 
2. mdpodos, I5I—215. 


3. emrerdSiov mpdrov, 216—462. 
4. otdowov mpatov, 463—512. 
5. émerdSiov Sebrepov, 513—862, with xdupos, 649—697. 
6. ordowov Sebrepov, 863—910. 
7 
8 


. drecdéSiov tplrov, QII—1085. 
otdouov tplrov, 1086—I1109. 


Q. émrevrd8iov téraptov, IIIO—1185 
0. otdowmov Téraptov, II86—1222. 


II. €o80s, 1223—I1530. 


In reference to a Greek tragedy, we cannot properly speak 
of ‘Acts’; but the mdpodos and the ordoua mark the conclusion 
of chapters in the action. The Oedipus Tyrannus falls into 
six such chapters. 

ee parts named above are thus defined by Aristotle (Paez. 
12):— 

I. mpd\oyos=epos 6Aov tpay@dias Td mpd xopod trapddov, ‘all 
that part of a tragedy which precedes the parodos’ (or ‘en- 
trance’ of the Chorus into the orchestra). 

2... wdpodos=7 mpwarn Aééis ddov xopod, ‘the first utterance of 
the whole Chorus.’ 

3. émeod8tov=pépos ddov tpay@dias Td petatd drwy yopiKdv 
pedo, ‘all that part of a tragedy which comes between whole 
choric songs.’ 

4. ordoipov=pédos xopov Td dvev dvamaictov Kal Tpoyaiou, ‘a. 
song of the Chorus without anapaests or trochaics.’ ordowov 
is ‘stationary’: ordowoyv pédos, a song by the Chorus at its 
station—after it has taken up its place in the orchestra—as 
distinguished from the wdpodos or entrance-song. 

5. o80s=pépos ddov trpay@dias pO’ d od« Cort xopod péXos, ‘all 
that part of a tragedy after which there is no song of the Chorus.’ 

Verses 649—697 of the second émeiodévoy form a short Koppés. 
The Chorus are pleading with Oedipus, lyric measures being 
mingled with iambic trimeters. Arist. (Poe#. 12) defines the 
Koppds as Opjvos Kowds xopod Kai aro oxnv7s, 2.¢. a lamentation in 
which the Chorus (in the orchestra) took part with the actor on 
the stage. An example of the coupds on a larger scale is Soph. 
El, 121—250. 


ZOPOKAEOYS 
OIAITOYS TYPANNOS 


[Scene :—Before the palace of Oedipus at Thebes. In front of the 
large central doors (Bacidewos bipa) there is an altar; a smaller altar 
stands also near each of the two side-doors: seev.16. Suppliants—old 
men, youths, and young children—are seated on the steps of the altars. 
They are dressed in white tunics (xurGves) and cloaks (isdéria),—their 
hair bound with white fillets. On the altars they have laid down olive- 
branches wreathed with fillets of wool. The PRiEst OF ZEUS, a vener- 
able man, is alone standing, facing the central doors of the palace. These 
are now thrown open: followed by two attendants (mpbomodot), who place 
themselves on either side of the doors, OEDIPUS enters, in the robes of a 
king: for a moment he gazes silently on the groups at the altars, and 
then speaks.} 


OIAITIOTS. 
*Q. TEKNA, Kaédpou tod rddas véa tpodpy, 


tivas 70? pas tacde wot Oodlere 


1—77_ Oedipus asks why they 
are suppliants. The Priest of Zeus, 
speaking for the rest, prays him 
to save them, with the gods’ help, 
from the blight and the plague. 
Oedipus answers that hehas already 
_ sent Creon to consult Apollo at 
Delphi, and will do whatever the 
god shall bid. 

1 véa, last-born (not ‘young,’ 
for réxva includes the old men, 
v. 17), added for contrast with roi 
madat. Oedipus, — who believes 
himself a Corinthian (774)—marks 
his respect for the ancient glories 

of the Theban house to whose 
throne he has been called : see esp. 


258 f. tpody=Opéumara (abstract 
for concrete): Eur. Cyc/. 189 dpvav 
Tpopal=dpves éxreOpaypevar. Cad- 
mus, as guardian genius of Thebes, 
is still rpopevs of all who are reared 
in the ddua Kadpelov (v. 29). 

2 pas. The word édpa= 
‘posture,’ here, as usu., séting : 
when £neeling is meant, some quali- 
fication is added, as Eur. Ph. 293 
yovurerets edpas mpoomltye@ 
a’, ‘I supplicate thee on my knees.’ 
The suppliants are sitting on the 
steps (840pa) of the altars, on which 
they have laid the kAddo: see 142: 
ep. 15 mpootjue0a, 20 Oaxe?: Aesch. 
um. 40 (Orestes a suppliant in the 
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ixrmptous Kadougw eer reLpevor 5 

TOMS S opod pep Oupraparov YEMEL, 

onod dé mavdveov TE xal orevarypaTov" 5 
ayo Sixaudy 1) map ayyédwv, Téxva, 

addov aKkovety avTos OO éeAnrvOa, 

0 maou Khewvos Olsisrovs Karovpevos. 


adr, @ yepaté, ppat’, 


> x tA 4 
emel TPETOV epus 


po ‘ravde hoveiv, tive tpoT@ KabéoTtate, 10 


Delphiantemple)éz’ éug¢a@(onthe 
omphalos) pay éxovra mpooTpo- 
matov...edalas 6” byuyévynrov K)\a- 
Sov. Yodtere prob. =Odacere, ‘sit,’ 
édpas being cognate acc. In Eur. 
Ood{w (ods) always=‘to hasten’ 
(transitive or intrans.). But Em- 
pedocles and Aesch. clearly use 
Oodgw as =Odcow, the sound and 
form perh. suggesting the epic 
Oadoow, Odwkos. See the word 
discussed at length in large edition, 
Appendix, Note 2. 

3 txryplos KAdSoiotv. The 
suppliant carried a branch of olive 
or laurel (ixernpla), round which 
were twined festoons of wool (cré- 
gn, oré.ara,—which words can 
stand for the lxernpla itself, zzfra 
913, ZZ. 1. 14). He laid his branch 
on the altar (Eur. Her. 124 Bwudv 
kataoréyarres), and left it there, if 
unsuccessful in his petition (Eur. 
Suppl. 259) ; if successful, he took 
it away (74. 359, infra 143). ter, 
KA. eeoreppévou=ixrnplous kAddous 
eLeoreumevous €xovres: Xen. Anad, 
4- 3. 28 dunyKvAwpmévous Tovs 
dxovrioras Kal éruBeBXynmévous 
Tovs Tokéras, ‘the javelin-throwers 
with javelins grasped by the thong 
(ay«vdn), and the archers with 
arrows fitted to the string.’ So 
19 éfeoreumévoy absol., =pro- 
vided with orépn (2.e. with tkern- 
plat see last note). 

4 Opod piv...dpod 88, ‘reeks 
with incense, rings with prayers 


for health and cries of woe.” The 
verbal contrast is merely between 
the fumes of incense burnt on the 
altars as a propitiatory, offering, and 
the sozds—whether of invocations 
to the Healer, or of despair. 

7 ddAwv. Redundant, butserv- 
ing to contrast dyyéAwy and airés, 
as if one said, ‘from messengers, — 
at second hand.’ wde=6éedpo, as 
often in Soph.: in 7%. 402 BAég’ 
dde= Phere devpo. 

8 6 Tac: KeLVOS...KaAOUpEVOS. 
maot with xkdewds (cp. 40 and Az. 
440 drysos Apyelousw G5 drd\dv- 
at) not with xadovmevos: ‘called 
Oedipus famous in the sight of 
all.’ The tone is Homeric (Od. 
9. 19 et Odvceds...cal wev Kd€éos 
ovpavoy tket, imitated by Verg. Aen. 
I. 378 sum pius Aeneas fama super 
aethera notus) : Oedipus is a type, 
for the frank heroic age, of Arist.’s 
neyaddyuxos — 6 peydhov atrov 
dévav, dévos wy. 

9 &vs, which is more than 7, 
refers, not to appearance (¢v7), 
but to the natural claim (¢vcts) of 
age and office combined. 

10 mpe Ttovde, ‘in front of,’ 
and so ‘on behalf of,’ ‘for’ these 
= as theirspokesman.’ tly tpéTr® 
with KaSéotate only: delcayres 
H orépfavres=elre édeicaré 71, elre 
éorépiare (not wbrepov deloavres ; 
j) orépéavres;), ‘in what mood are 
ye set here, whether it be one of 
fear or of desire?’ 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 7 
Seioavtes ) otépEavtes; os Oédovtos dy 
€“od Tpocapkely Trav’ SucddynTos yap dv 
einv Tovdvoe pr) ob KaTotKTipwy eépav. 


IEPETS. 
aX’, ® kpativov Oidirous yopas euijs, 
opas méev Huds HALKOL Tpoonucba 15 


a n a e 
Bwpoicr tots cots, of wev ovdéra paxpav 


11 oréptavres, ‘having formed 
a desire’: the aor. part., as Ai. 
212 émel ce | orépéas- avéxer (‘is 
constant to the love which he hath 
Jormed for thee’)and ZZ. 1100 kal rk 
Boudnels mapa; Cp. O. C. 1093 Kal 
Tov aypeuray “Amo\dw | Kal Kacry- 
vyrav...| cTépyw dumrdGs dpwyds | uo0- 
Aeiv, °I deserve’ : where, insuchanin- 
vocation (ie...Zed,...mépocs, k.7.d.), 
orépyw surely cannot mean, ‘I am 
content.’ Oed.asks: ‘ Does this sup- 
plication mean that some new dread 
has seized you (Seloavres) ? Or that 
ye have set your hearts (orépEavtes) 
on some particular boon which I 
can grant?’—Others render orép- 
Eavres ‘having acquiesced.’ his 
admits of two views. (i) ‘ Are ye 
afraid of suffering? Or have ye 
already learned to bear suffering ?’ 
But this seems unmeaning. He 
knows that the suffering has come, 
and he does not suppose that they 
are resigned to it (cp. v. 58). (il) 
' Prof. Kennedy connects 4 orép- 
tavres ws Oédovros Gv K.T.du., te. 
are ye come...27 contentment, as 
believing that, &c.? But (a) it 
appears hardly consonant with the 
kingly courtesy of this opening 
speech for Oedipus to assume that 
their belief in his good-will would 
reconcile them to their present 
miseries. (4) We seem to require 
some direct and express intima- 
tion of the king’s willingness to 
help. (c) The rhythm seems to 
favour the question at orépgavres.— 


orétavres, explained as ‘having 
endured, may be rejected as a 
form unknown to Attic, and as 
giving no suitable sense. ws 0éAov- 
Tos av (to be connected with ppdfe) 
implies the apodosis of a con- 
ditional sentence. Grammatically, 
this might be either (a) ef duval- 
pny, Oédorue av, or (6) ef nOvvaunr, 
nOedov dv: here, the sense fixes 
it to (a). os, thus added to the gen. 
absol., expresses the supposition 
on which the agent acts. Cp. Xen. 
Mem. 2. 6. 32 ws ob mpocolcovros 
(€uod) rds xelpas,.. didacke: Id. 
Anab. 1. 3. 6 w&s euod lbvros oan 
ay kal bpets, otrw Ty yy wunv exere : 
O. Tots t4t* OC. 2Oni ann 
1179: El. 316: Tr. 394: At. 281, 
904: Med. 1311. 

13 pr ov KaTouKrlpwv, An 
infinitive or participle which for 
any reason would regularly take 
wy, usually takes py ov, if the 
principal verb of the sentence is 
negative. Here duvoddynros=ovK 
evddynros: Dem. F&. LZ. § 123 
(wédets) xadreral aBely...un ov 
xpovw Kal moAcopla (sc. haBdvTe), 
where yaAderal=ov padi. jy od 
karo.xripwy is a participial prota- 
sis, =el uy Karouxtlpom. The Attic 
spelling in the 5th century B.C. was 
olxripw, not olxrelpw, as inscrip- 
tions show. 

14. dAAd, ‘nay,’ or ‘well,’ can 
begin a speech even where there is 
no evident opposition of ideas : ¢.9. 
Xen, Anad. 5. 1. 35, 45% 3+ 2 33: 
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\ / a 
mréa0at abévovtes, of de avy ynpa Rapes, 
ol if C > > , 

lepjs, éy@ pev Znvos, ote 7 nO0éav 

ral / 
Aextoi’ TOS aAXO hddrov eEeoTeupevov 
1 tot Oaxel. ) Tladrdéos Simrdo7 
ayopaict Oaxel, mpos te Iladdddos durdois 20 
vaois, émw “lopnvod te pavteia ood. 


16 Bopotor rots cots. The altars 
of the mpoorarjpio Geol in front 
of the palace, including’ that of 
Apollo Avxewos (919). ov8étrw... 
oPévovtes, ‘too tender for far flights.’ 
So Andromache toher child—veoo- 
ods woel mrépvyas elomltvwy éuds 
Eur. Zro. 746. The proper Attic 
form of the aor. of wérouat was 
émrounv, which alone was used in 
prose and Comedy, though forms 
from érraynv sometimes occur in 
Tragedy. 

17 adv yipg Bapets = Bapeis ws 
ynpe auvdvtes. O. C. 1663 ody 
vécos | dAvyewos : Verg. Aen.6. 359 
madida cum veste gravatum ; 1b. 
4. 441 validam cum robore quer- 
cum ; tb. 5. 179 madidaque fluens 
tn veste Menoetes. 

18 éyd pty. The answering 
clause, of 6¢ dAAwv Gewv, must be 
supplied mentally. It is slightly 
different when péy, used alone, 
emphasizes the personal pronoun, 
as in éy® pév ov olda Xen. Cyr. 
I. 4.12. qéov, unmarried youths: 
£1.18. 593 HlGeot kai mapbévor: Eur. 
Ph. 944 Alpovos...yajor | opayds 
daelpyouo * ot yap éorw 70e0s. 

19 eEeorreppevov, ‘with wreathed 
branches’: see on 3. 

20 dyopaior, local dative; cp. 
1266, 1451: Zl. 174 ért péyas ov- 
pavy Leds: 2b. 244 6 ev Gave ya 
Te kat ovdév wy (‘buried and ex- 
tinct’): 2d. 313 viv 8 dypota. ruy- 
xavet. So in prose of éowns, as 
"AOnryct, OnByor: ‘OdAvprlacr Kal 
Aeddots, Thuc. 1. 143. Thomp- 
son, Synt. § 124 B. 

Thebes was divided from N. to 
S. into two parts by the torrent 


called Strophia. The W. part, 
between the Strophia and the 
Dircé, was the upper town or 
Cadmeia: the E. part, between 
the Strophia and the Ismenus, 
was 7 Karw mods. The name 
Kaduela was given especially to 
the S. eminence of the upper town, 
the acropolis. (1) One of the dyo- 
pat meant here was on a hill to the 
N. of the acropolis, and was the 
dyopa Kadpelas. (2) The other 
was in the lower town. It was a 
Thessalian custom to have two d7yo- 
pat,—one, éAev0épa, from which 
everything Bavavooy was excluded. 

apos te IladAd8Sos vaois. Not 
‘both at the two temples,’ &c., 
as if this explained d-yopaio., but 
‘and,’ &c., for the dyopal would 
have their own altars of the dyo- 
pato. Oeol, as of Artemis (161). 
One of the dtado? vaot may be that 
of Ila\\ds”Oy«a, near the ’Oyxala 
mU\n on the W. side of Thebes. 
(widas | “OyKkas ’A@avas Aesch. 
Theb. 487, "OyKa Tlad\ds 2b. 501), 
whose statue and altar év braldpw 
Paus. mentions. The other tem- 
ple may be that of Athene Kaé- 
pela or of Athene Iopuyvla—both 
mentioned by the schol., but not 
by Paus. It was enough for Soph. 
that his Athenian hearers would 
think of the Erechtheum and the 
Parthenon —the shrines of the 
Polias and the Parthenos—above 
them on the acropolis. 

21 éw ’Icp. p. coda, ‘where 
Ismenus gives answer by fire.’ 
‘The oracular ashes of Ismenus’ 
=the altar in the temple of Apollo 
"Ioujyios, where divination by burnt 
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TOMS yao, woTEp KaUTOS Eicopas, dyay 

70n carever Kavaxovdicat Kapa 

Bu@av ét ody ota Te howiov oddov, 

pOivovea pév narvkw éeyxaprro.s y~Ooves, 25 
POivovca & ayédais Bovvopous ToKoici Te 
ayovots yuvatcav' év & oO twupddpos Oeds 


offerings was practised. Cp. Her. 
8. 134 (the envoy of Mardonius in 
the winter of 480—79) 79 “Iounvly 
"Amé\Awre Exphoato*® ere dé kard- 
mep & ’Oduumly ipoior xpnornpid- 
g§eoOar: Pind. O/. 8 tuzt. Oddup- 
mia | ...tva pavties dvdpes | éurd- 
pos Tekuatpbuevot mapareipavTat 
Aus. omodg: the embers dying 
down when the pavretoy has now 
been taken from the burnt-offer- 
ing: Ant. 1007 ff. *Iopnvod, be- 
cause the temple was by the river 
Ismenus. The Icpujyiov, the tem- 
ple at Abae in Phocis, and that 
on the hill II7éov to the E. of 
lake Copais, were, after Delphi, 
the chief shrines of Apollo in N. 
Greece. 

24 Bv0ev, ‘from the depths,’ 
' ¢.e. out of the trough of the waves 
which rise around. Cp. Ant. 337 
mepiBpuxiocw | mepav bm’ oldua- 
ow, under swelling waves which 
threaten to engulf him. Arat. 420 
broBpuxa(‘ under water’) yauriAdov- 
rat. otwvtov here merely poet. for 
Oavacinov, as Tr. 770 powlas | éx- 
Opas éxldvns lés. But in Az. 351 
gowla ¢adn=the madness which 
drove Ajax to bloodshed. %&’ ob 
ota te: for position of &, cp. 
Trach. 161 ws ér odk wy, Phil. 
1217 ér’ ovdév ejut, With olds Te 
the verb is often omitted, as 1415, 
O8C-1136, 77. 742, Ar. £9. 343. 

25 pOlyovca piv «.7.A. The 
anger of heaven is shown (1) by 
a blight (p0ivovca) on the fruits 
of the ground, on flocks and on 
child-birth : (2) by a Zestilence (o- 
46s) which ravages the town. Cp. 


171 ff. For the threefold blight, 
Her. 6. 139 dmoxrelvace dé rotor 
Tle\acyots. tods operépouvs waidds 
Te kal yuvatkas otre yi Kapidv 
&pepe ov're yuvatkés Te Kal motuvat 
6molws ercxtov kal mpd Tod. Kd- 
Avéw éykdpmots. The datives 
mark the points or parts in which 
the land ¢élve. KddAvE tykaptros 
is the shell or case which encloses 
immature fruit,—whether the blos- 
som of fruit-trees, or the ear of 
wheat or barley: Theophr. 2st. 
Plant. 8. 2. 4 (of xpi0n and mupés) 
mplv av mpoavénbels (6 ordxus) & 
TH} KaNuKL yévnrat. 

26 dyéAats...yuvarKer, ‘in the 
herds among the pastures, in the 
barren pangs of women.’ dyéAat 
Bovvéuor (paroxyt.)=ayéhar Body 
vepouevav: but axrH Bodvomos (pro- 
paroxyt.), a shore on which oxen 
are pastured, 2/7. 181. Cp. £i/, 
861 xadapyots év dpiddars=dplr- 
Aas dpyGv xndOv. The epithet 
marks that the blight on the flocks 
is closely connected with that on 
the pastures. 

27 éy 8’, adv., ‘and withal’: so 
183, Zr. 206, At. 675. Not in 
‘tmesis’ with oxjas, though Soph. 
has suchtmesis elsewhere, Ant. 420 
év 5° éwecrisOn: 26. 1274 év 0 toa- 
oev: Zl. 713 & 6 mas éwerrwOn 
dpduos. For the simple oxr pas, 
cp. Ag. 308 lr’ éoxnyer, ‘then it 
swooped.’ So Aesch. ers. 715 Aot- 
pod Tis HAD oKynTTds. 6 Tuphdpos 
Qcds, ‘the flaming god,’ the bringer 
of the plague which spreads and 
rages dike fire (176 Kpelocov dpatya- 
xérou mupos, 191 PrA€yet Me) : butalse 
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¢€ 


id ov Kevodtar ddua Kadpetov' pédas Ss 


“ALdns otevaypots Kat yoows wAouTiCeTaL. 30 
Oecoion pév vuv ovK icovpevov o éy@ 
ovd olde maides ECoperO épéoteor, 
avopav b€ rpatov év Te supdpopais Biov 
t y+ as 
xpivovtes év TE daipovev Evvadrayais 
és xy é&éXucas, dotu Kaduetiov porwr, 35 
oKdnpas aovdod Sacpov ov Tapetyouer" 


with a reference to fever, ruperés. 
So Hippocr. 4. 140 dxécotor dé 
Tov dvOpmrwv wip (=muperds) éu- 
minty. Pictorially the epithet pre- 
sents the Destroyer as armed with 
a deadly brand (cp. Eur. Ph. 1121, 
Aesch. 7hed. 432),—against which 
the Chorus presently invoke the 
holy fires of Artemis (206) and the 
‘blithe torch’ of Dionysus (214). 

29 pédas 8’: elision at end of 
verse, as 785 duws 6’, 791 yévos 0’, 
1184 ébv ofs 7’, 1224 dcov 0: El. 
IO17 Kah@s & : Ant. 1031 76 wavéd- 
vew 6: Ar. Av.1716 Oupiaparor 0’. 
Besides & and 7, the only certain 
example is rad’, 332. 

30 maAovr({erar with allusion to 
TlAovrwv, as Hades was called by 
an euphemism, 6re ék Tis KdrwOev 
dvlerat 6 todros(cropsand metals), 
as Plato says, Crat. 403 A. Cp. 
Lucian Zimon 21 (I\ovr70s speaks), 
6 IlAodrwv (Hades) amooré\Xer pe 
map avto’s dre whovtoddrys Kal 
ueyanrddwpos kal avrdos wy" dndor 
your kal T@ dvduari. 

81 ovdk iootpevdy o”, governed 
by xplvovres in 34. But the poet 
began the sentence as if he were 
going to write, instead of éfduec0’ 
épéoriot, a verb like ikerevower: 
hence loovmevov instead of icov. 
It is needless to take lcovpevov as 
governed by éféuec0’ épéorioe in 
the sense of lkerevouevy,—like 60- 
pas...Whigous éevro Aesch. Ag. 814 
(Id. Suppl. 533, Soph. Az. 191—3, 


Zl. 123—5). Musgr.’s loodpevor 
would mean (not ‘ deeming equal,’ 
but) ‘making ourselves equal,’ like 
avricounévou Thuc. 3. Ir. For 
the pass. cp. 581 lcotuat. 

34 Sarpdvev EvvadAayais, ‘when 
mortals have to do with more than 
man,’ =dealings (of men) with im- 
mortals, as opposed to the ordinary 
chances of life (Eup@opats fiov). 
Such guva\\ayal were the visit of 
the Sphinx (130) and of the zrup- 
gopos Oeds (27). Cp. g60 vdcou 
Ewaddayg, Tr. 845 ovAlauce ovvan- 
Aayats, ‘in fatal converse.’ The 
common prose sense of Euvad\ay7} 
is ‘reconciliation,’ as in Az. 732. 

35 8s y’, ‘seeing that thou.’ 
The particle marks the ground on 
which the judgment (kplvovres) 
of vv. 31—34 is based: its force 
extends to v. 39. ééAvoas...Sac- 
pov, ‘didst quit us of the tax.’ 
The notion is not ‘ paid it in full,’ 
but ‘loosed it,—the thought of 
the tribute suggesting that of the 
riddle which Oedipus solved. The 
dacuds had been as a knotted cord 
in which Thebes was bound. Cp. 
Tr. 653 “Apys...céédvo’ | émlarovor 
duépay, ‘has burst the bondage of 
the troublous day.’ Eur. PA. 695 
Today ov poxGov exter raphy, 
‘his presence dispenses with (solves 
the need for) the toil of thy feet.’ 

36 oKdnpas, ‘hard,’ stubborn, 
relentless. In 391 xdwy expresses 
a similar idea. 
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kal Tad? bf pay ovdev é&eda@s Tréov 

ove exdvday Gels, ara mpocinkn Oeov 

Aéyer vowiger P Hyiv opbdcar Biov: 
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87 Kal rad0’, ‘and that too’ 
Ant. (322 (érolnoas TO epyov) ca 
tar ém’ dpyuppe ye rip wuxhy 
mpodovs. ovdty mAéov, ‘nothing 
that could advantage thee,’ nothing 
more than anyone else knew. Plat. 
Symp. 217 C obdév ydp moe méov 
qv, it did not help me. 

38 mpocOyKy 808, ‘by a god’s 
aid.’ [Dem.] dz Aristog. t § 24 
q evratla Ty TOY pope TpocOHKy 
tov aloxpav mepleort, ‘discipline, 
with ¢he support of the laws, pre- 
vails against villainy.’ Thuc. 6. 
80 Tots adtkoupévols...mpooPeuévous, 
‘taking the side of’: so O. C. 
1332 ols dy od mpoc8j. The word 
is appropriate, since the achieve- 
ment of Oed. is viewed as essenti- 
ally a triumph of human wit: a 
divine agency prompted him, but 
remained in the background. 

40 mdow, ethical dat. masc. 
(cp. on 8), ‘in the eyes of all men.’ 
Tr. 1071 moddotow olxrpdv: Ar. 
Ran. 84 otxerat, | dyabds mounrns 
kal Trofewos Tots Plots, ‘regretted 
by his friends.’ 

42, elre olcfa drAxiy, dxovcas 
piuny Gedy Tov (dy having heard a 
voice from some god), elte olc0a 
adkiy dm’ dvdpés ov (help obtain- 
able from a man, haply). Not, 
‘knowest from a man’ (as thy in- 
formant): this would be mapa or 
mpos dvdpés. So in Od. 6. 12 Gedy 
dro phdea eldus= ‘with wisdom 
inspired by gods,’ not ‘having 


learned wisdom from (the lips of) 
gods.’ zov is the reading of most 
of the Mss.: tov, found in two 
MSS., is adopted by some editors. 
43 ypqv, any message (as in 
a dream, @7un dvelpov, Her. 1. 43), 
any rumour, or speech casually 
heard, which might be taken as a 
hint from the god. Od. 20. 98 
Let warep... | Pjunv tls po pac- 
w...(Odysseus prays), ‘ Let some 
one, I pray, show me @ word of 
omen.’ Then a woman, grinding 
corn within, is heard speaking of 
the suitors, ‘may they now sup 
their last’: xatpey 6¢ kXreEndbve 
dios ’Odvaceds, ‘rejoiced in the sign 
of the voice.’ déup% was esp. the 
voice of an oracle; kA dmv com- 
prised zzarticulate sounds (ki. 
dvoxplrous, Aesch. P. V. 486). 
4445 os toicw...Povdeupd- 
tov. I take these two verses with 
the whole context from v. 35, and 
not merely as a comment on the 
immediately preceding words é7’ 
am’ avépos olc#a4 mov. Oedipus has 
had practical experience (éu7re:pla) 
of great troubles; when the Sphinx 
came, his wisdom stood the trial. 
Men who have become thus éu- 
mepor are apt to be a/so (kal) pru- 
dent in regard to the future. Past 
facts enlighten the coumsels which 
they offer on things still uncertain ; 
and we observe that the issues of 
their counsels are not usually futile 
or dead, but effectual. Well may 
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i@, & Bpotav apior’, avopacov won" 


10, : evraBnbnd 


@S oe vov pev Hoe yh 


gToTHpa ery beu THS mapos mpoOupmias’ 


apxis 6é Ths ons pndayas pepvepeba 
otavtes T €s GpOdv Kal TwecovTes DoTEpor, 50 


we believe, then, that he who saved 
us from the Sphinx can tell us how 
to escape from the plague. tds 
Evpdopas tav Bovdevparwy, the 
events, issues, of their counsels 
(t.e. the action taken upon their 
advice): Thuc. I. 140 évdéxerat yap 
Tas Eup popas TOv wpayhaTwv 
ovX Hooor auahds xwphoa 7 Kal Tas 
Siavolas tov avOpwmov: the issues 
of human affairs can be as incom- 
prehensible in their course as the 
thoughts of man: 20. mpds Tas Evp- 
popas kal ras ywomas Tperopévous, 
altering their views according to the 
events: 2. 87 THs Evugopas To 
amaoBdvrt, by the zsswe which has 
resulted. So Soph. ZZ. 1230 6pa- 
bev, Tal, Kam cuupopatcl woe | 
yey 90s épret ddxpvov oupdrwy dao, 

‘and at the issue...’ {ooas is not 

‘successful,’ but ‘ operative, ’—ef- 
fectual for the purpose of the Bov- 
Aevmata: as v. 482 (Gvra is said 
of the oracles which remain opera- 
tive against the guilty, and Azz. 
457 $y tadra of laws which are 
ever in force. Conversely, Adyou 
OvioKkovtes ucirnv (Aesch. Cho. 845) 
are threats which come to nothing. 
Some translate Euud. Bovevwarav 
‘comparisons of counsels.’ But, 
(1) though we have the expression 
Evppéperv BovAevmata=‘to com- 
pare counsels’ in Aesch. Pers. 528, 
such a meaning for the substantive 
Evppopa is unexampled. (2) Sup- 
posing that Soph. intended to 
hazard an exceptional use of fup- 
gopds, relying on the context to 
show that it meant ‘comparisons,’ 
it is inconceivable that he should 
have withheld. the indispensable 


key-word (Bovdevpdtwv), which 
was to explain the strange mean- 
ing of Eupopds, until the very end 
of.the sentence. Up to the utter- 
ance of the word BovAevydrwy no 
hearer would have doubted that 
éuug. had its ordinary meaning of 
‘fortunes.’ (3) The Priest of Zeus 
salutes Oedipus, not indeed as a 
god, but as wzgue and supreme 
among mortals. Can we imagine 
him giving his peerless sovereign so 
strong a hint to consult other men ? 

47 0’, evAaBrOn0’, ‘On, guard 
thy fame,’—as the next clause ex- 
plains. Oed. is supposed to be 
above personal risk: it is only 
the degree of his future glory (55) 
which is in question ;—a fine touch 
in view of the destined sequel. 

48 Tis mapos mpobvuplas, causal 
genit.: Plato Crito 43 B moNdxts 
pev oh ge,..evdamdvica TOD Tpdbrov. 

49 pepvepeda, ‘and never let it 
be our memory of thy reign, that,’. 
&c. This subjunct. occurs also Od. 
14. 168 mive kal GAN Tapee peura- 
weOa, and twice in Plato. Eusta- 
thius, followed by Herm.~ and 
others, cites the word here as peu- 
vgueba (opt.), a possible but un- 
exampled form for peuyyucda. The 
personal appeal, too, here requires 
the subjunct., not optat.: cp. O. C. 
174 pan ofr’ adiuxnb@, Tr. 802 und” 
avrov Ody, 

50 otdvres 7’ «.t.X. For partic. 
with uéurnuae cp. Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 
31 éuéuvynto yap elrwv: Pind. NV. 
II. 15 Ovara peuvdoOw mwepioTer- 
wv MéXg for re...Kal, Ant. 1112 
avrds 7’ €Onoa kal rapwv éxdicoa, 
as I bound, so will I loose. 
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aX achareia tHvS avopOwcov dru. 

dpvibe yap Kai thy TOT aicio téynv 

Taper Kes nutv, Kal Taviy toos yevod. 
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Evv avipdow Kadrdwov n KEevits Kpareiv" 55 


€ yOE > BA / + fal 
@S QUOEVY EOTLY OUTE Tupyos OvTe vaus 


e 


4 3 8 a \ 4 ” 
Epnuos avdpav un Evvotxotytav éoo. 


51 dodeAelg, ‘in steadfastness’: 
a dat. of manner, equivalent to 
dopadas in the proleptic sense of 
@ote dopady evar. Thuc. 3. 82 
doparelg dé 7d émiBovredoacAat 
(where do¢ddeca is a false reading), 
to form designs 7% security, opp. to 
75 ¢umdjxtws 6£0, fickle impetuo- 
sity. The primary notion of do¢a- 
Ajs (‘not slipping’) is brought out 
by mecbyres and dvépO0woov. For 
the dat. cp. zzfr. 65 try. 

52 Spvibe...aiolo, like secunda 
alite or fausta avi for bono omine. 
A bird of omen was properly olw- 
vos: Od. 15. 531 ot Tor dvev Geod 
érraro dek&ids Opyis'—éyvuw yap 
pw écdvra liay olwvdyv édvra. But 
cp. Eur. 2. A. 607 dpvia ev révd? 
alcvov movovpeba: Ar. Av. 720 dj 
y buy bps éorl, mrapuov 7 Sprv.0a 
Kadetre, | EvuBorov cpriv, pwviy 
dpviv, Oepdarovr’ spyw, bvov bpvuv. 
The dat. is a dat. of attendant cir- 
cumstance: cp. £7. 705 «ros é& 

_Alrwrlas EavOaior rodrors : Thuc. 8. 
27 aTenel TH viky awd THs MiArjrou 
dvéornoav: At. 531 kal pny poBoal 
vy adrov éfedvodpyy, ‘oh, in my 
poor fears I let him quit me.’ 
Thomp. Syzt. § 123. «al is better 
taken as=‘also’ than as ‘ both’ 
(answering to cal raviv in 53). 

54 dptes...kpateis... kparety. 
kpareiy twds, merely to hold in 
one’s power; &pxew implies a con- 
stitutional rule. Cp. Plat. ep. 
338 D ovxody To0TO Kparel ev ExdoTy 
wodet, TO dpxov ; Her. 2. 1 &Aous 
Te mapahaBwy Tav jpxe Kat 67 Kab 
“EMjvov tav éwexpdree, z.¢. the 


Asiatics who were his lawful sub- 
jects, and the Greeks over whom 
he could exert force. But here 
there is no stress on a verbal con- 
trast: the words merely = etzrep 
&pées, domep dpxes. Cp. Trach. 
457 Kel ev dédorxas, ob Kah@s Tap- 
Bets: below 973 mpotdeyov...| nidas. 

55 bv dvSpdow x.t.A., ‘better 
to be lord of men than of a waste.’ 
£bv dvSp., not ‘with the help of 
men,’ but ‘with men in the land,’ 
=dydpas éxovons vise Cp. 207. 
Zl, 191 deixet civ otohg. AZ. 30 
abv veoppdvTy éElper. Ant. 116 kv 
@ imroxdpows KoptOecoe. 

56 ws ovdéy éotiv k.t.X. Thuc. 
7.77 dvopes yap méNs, kal ob relxn 
ovde vijes dvipdv xeval. Her. 8 
61 (Themistocles, taunted by Adei- 
mantus after the Persian occupa- 
tion of Athens in 480 B.c. with 
being Gods, retorted) éwvroict... 
ws en kal modes Kal yj péfwv Hrep 
kelvotot, gor’ dv Sinxdoia vijés ope 
éwor TeT\npwpeva. wipyos, ‘ wall- 
ed town,’=the city wall with its 
towers: the sing. as in 1378: Ant. 
953 ov mupyos, ovx aAlururot | vaes: 
Al. 159 opanepiv mupyou pipa mé- 
Aovrar: Eur. Hec. 1209 mépig dé 
muipryos etx? ére wrdduv. 

57 epynpos «.7.A., ‘if it is void 
and no man dwell with thee there- 
in.’ Lit., ‘void of men, when 
they do not dwell with thee in the 
city’: dv8pav depends on épypos, 
of which pa) Evvoikodvtwy éow is 
epexegetic. Rhythm and Sopho- 
clean usage make this better than 
to take dvdpay ph Evvox. & as 
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lal 4, 
OI. & raides oixtpot, yooTta KodK ayvwTd pot 
/ > ¢ / . 5 \ io’ is4 
mpoonrAGe? ipeipovtTes’ ev yap 010 OTL 
an Sa an ¢ \ 
VOCEITE TAVTES, KAL VOTOUYTES, WS EY@ 60 
ovK éotiv twav dotis €E icov voce. 


TO pev yap 


e n - > v7> 
UUL@VY AAyos els EV EpyETAL 


povov Ka avrov, Kovdév’ adrov* 7 8 eu) 
uy) wodw Te Kaye Kal o opuod oréver. 

dot ovy irvme y evdovTd p ébeyelpere, 65 
GXN tote TokAd weve Saxptcavta 87, 
movras & odovs €dXOdvTa PpovTidos mavors. 


agen. absol. Cp. Az. 464 yumvor 
pavévta Tey apioTelwy atep: Phil. 
31 Keviy olknow dvOpwrwv dixa: 
Uucr. 5. 841 mula sine ore etiam, 
sine voltu caeca, 

58 yvaTd kovK ayvera. This 
formula is used when the speaker 
feels that he has to contend against 
an opposite impression in the mind 
of the hearer: ‘known, and not, 
(as you perhaps think,) unknown.’ 
Her. 3. 25 €upaviys te dev Kal ob 
ppevipns—being mad,—for it must 
be granted that no man in his 
right mind would have acted thus. 
O. C. 397 Batod Kovxt wuplov xpévou, 

(soon, and not after such delay as 
thy impatience might fear. 

60 Kal voootyres, ‘ard sufferers 
as ye are’: not=xatrot (a meaning 
which xal never has), but a pathe- 
tic use of the conjunction in its 
ordinary sense. Cp. 819: Zr. 1072 
olkripdv Té peé...olkrpdy, Soris... 
BéBpuxa Kdralwv, Kal 765° odd dv 
els more | TOv5’ &vdpa pain mpbad’ 
idetv dedpaxdra: Phil. 1283 Trdv 
Blov aBar | dreorépnxas Kara 
vovOerets éué. The use is frequent 
and striking in S. John’s Gospel. 
vorovvres...vooel. We expected 
Kal voocotrres ot voceire, ws éyw. But 
at the words ws éyw the speaker’s 
consciousness of his own exceeding 
pain turns him abruptly to the 
strongest form of expression that 


he can find—ovx« éorw bpadv doris 
vooel, there 7s not one of you whose 
pain is as mine. 

62 els va...ovov Kad” atrov. 
Kad’ avrév, ‘by himself’ (O. C. 
966), is strictly only an emphatic 
repetition of uévoy: but the whole 
phrase els éva pévoy Kad’ avrév is 
virtually equivalent to els &va €xac- 
Tov xa@’ abrév, each several one 
apart from the rest. 

64 Kalo’. For the elision of 
oé, though accented, cp. 329 rap’, 
ws av elrw yy Ta 0’: 404 kal TA oO’: 
£l. 1499 Ta yoov o’: Eur. Hipp. 
323 ga mw’ auaprey, ob yap és a” 
auapravw. 

65 elSovTd y tive, ‘sunk in 
sleep. The modal dat, tiv is 
more forcible than a cognate acc. 
urvov, and nearly = ‘ deeply,’ 
‘soundly.’ Cp. Zr. 176 $68y, 
pirat, rapBovoay: Verg. Aen. 1. 
680 sopitum somno: ib. 6. 247 
voce vocans Hecaten (‘calling a- 
loud’). 

66 GAN Yore. The conjunct. 
is strongly adversative; ‘no, be 
sure.’ 

67 wmAdvots has excellent manu- 
script authority here, though many 
of the later Mss. read mAdvais: 
but Soph. uses rAdvou O. C. 1114, 
mrdvos Phil. 758 and mddv7n no- 
where. j 
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nv & ed cxordy eipicxov iacw pdvny, 
tauTnyv érpata’ taida yap Mevakéws 
péovt’, éwavtod yauBpov, és ta IvbiKd 70 
éreurya DoiBov depyal’, os i008 8 rt 
Spay 0 wi paver THVdE poaivny TOW. 
kat w juap On Evpperpovpevoyv xpovw 
Aurel Ti Tpaccer’ ToD yap eiKOTOS Tépa 
ameott TAciw Tod KabyKovtos ypovou. 75 


68 c¥pio Koy, ‘could find’ (impf.). 
Elmsley nipucxov. Curtius (Verb 
I. 139, Eng. tr. 93) justly says that 
we cannot lay down any definite 
rules on the omission of the tem- 
poral augment in such forms. 
While the omission of the syllabic 
augment was an archaic and poeti- 
cal license, that of the temporal 
was ‘a sacrifice to convenience of 
articulation, and was more or less 
common to all periods.’ Thus 
elxkagov could exist in Attic by the 
side of #xafov, eUpicxov by the side 
of nipicxov. On such a point our 
MSS. are rarely safe guides. 

69 tairny émpaga, ‘I have put 
into act,’ a terse equivalent for 
rairy epyy éxpyoduny. 

71 6 tT Spav...tl dwvav. Cp. 
Plat. Rep. 414 D ovK olda droig 
ri\un 7 wolots Adyous Xpwpevos 
ép. These are exceptions to the 
rule that, where an interrogative 
pronoun (as rls) and a relative (as 
doris) are both used in an indirect 
question, the former stands first : 
cp. Plat. Crito 48 A ob« dpa...ppov- 
tioréov, TL épotcww of moddol Huds, 
GN 6 me 6 ératwv: Gorg. 448 E 
ovdels épwrG mola tis eln 7 L'opylou 
Téxvn, GG Ths, Kal SvTiva déot 
kadely tov Topylav: Phileb. 17 B 
(touev) wooa ré éore kal drota. 

72 8pav 7 pwvev: there is no 
definite contrast between doing and 
bidding others to do: rather ‘deed’ 
and ‘ word’ represent the two chief 
forms of agency, the phrase being 


equivalent to ‘in what possible way.’ 
Cp. Aesch. P.V. 659 Oeorpérous 
larrev, ws wdbor rh xph | Spavr’ 
7 Aéyorra daluoow mpdocew plda. 
pvoaluny. The direct deliberative 
form is 7&s piowpuor; the indirect, 
épwTG Grws (or rds) piowua, Apd- 
twv rus (or Ts) pucalunv. puaol- 
pny (oblique for picouar) would 
imply that he was confident of a 
successful resz/t, and doubtful only 
concerning the means; it is there- 
fore less suitable. 

73 Kal p’ qpap...xpdve, ‘when 
the lapse of days is reckoned’: lit., 
‘and already the day, compared 
with the lapse of time [since his 
departure], makes me anxious what 
he doth’: z.¢ when I think what 
day this is, and how many days 
ago he started, I feel anxious. 
75y, showing that ¢o-day is meant, 
sufficiently defines 7uap. xpdvw is 
not for 7@ xpévw, the time since 
he left,—though this is implied,— 
but is abstract,—time in its course. 
Evpperpovpevov: cp. Her. 4. 158 
oUppeTpnoduevoe Thy wWonvy THs hué- 
pns, vukros mapiyyov, ‘having cal- 
culated the time, they led them 
past the place by night’: lit., 
‘having compared the season of 
the day (with the distance to be 
traversed).’ 

74 duet rl mpdooe: Az. 794 
dore uw ddlvew Tl pps. Tod yap 
elxdtos Tépa, ‘strangely.’ 70 eixds 
is a reasonable estimate of the time 
required for the journey. 
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érav & tkntat, THviKavT eyo KaKos 
\ a Dy tf / > + de » lal f 
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IE. 
Ol: 


GXN €is Kadov ov T Elimas olde T apTiws 
Kpéovta mpocoreixovTa onpaivouot ob. 

. L 

avaké “AmodXov, eb yap év TUXYN YE TO 80 


coThp. Bain Kappos dotep Oupart. 


IE. aA elkacat pév, dvs. 


ov yap av Kapa 


modvotepys ad elpme tayKxaprou Sadvys. 
OI. ray’ eicdpecOa Evppetpos yap ws KAvew. 


[CREON enters by the stage entrance on the spectators’ left (the conven- 
tional one for an arrival from the country), having on his head a wreath 


of bay leaves bright with berries, in token of a favourable answer. 


fis 


dress ts a xdapds, of rich colour, so worn as to leave the right arm free. 
He carries a staff, and the traveller's hat, a méracos, zs slung behind 


his back.] 


78 eis Kadoy, to fit purpose, 
‘opportunely’: Plat. Symp. 174 E 
els kahov Hees. Cp. Ar. Ach. 686 
els Tdxos = Taxéws, Av. 805 els 
edréhevay = evTed@s. olSe: some 
of those suppliants who are nearer 
to the stage entrance by which 
Creon is about to enter, have made 
signs to the Priest. 

80 év TUXy...dppari, ‘may he 
come to us in the brightness of 
saving fortune, even as his face is 
bright!’ (may his radiant look 
poe the herald of good news.) 

aptrpos with év rix7 K.7.A., being 
applicable at once to a brilliant 
fortune and (in the sense of pa- 
dpés) to a beaming countenance. 
év TUXY nearly=perd Tbyns, ‘in- 
vested with,’ ‘attended by’: cp. 
II12 &y Te yap makp@ yhpa Evvgder: 
Ai. 488 obévortos év ThovTw. THX 
owryp(Aesch. 49.664): the adj. in 
masc. form as in xelp mpdxrwp (2d. 
111), O€AkTwp med (Aesch. Suppl. 
1040), kapaviorhpes Olkar (Id. Lum. 
186). 
82 elkdoar pev HSvs (sc. Balver), 


‘Nay, to all seeming, he brings 
comfort.’ Cp. £1. 410 ék deiparéds 
Tov vuxrépov, doxety éuol: O. C. 
151 dvoalwy | waxpalwy 7’, éreckd- 
oa, and the phrase éxew clva. 
75vs, not ‘joyous,’ but ‘pleasant 
to us,’ ‘bringing good news’: as 
510 7007o0Xs, pleasant to the city: 
El. 929 Hdds ob5e pnrpl dvoxeEprs, a 
guest welcome, not grievous, to her. 

83 rodvorredys...ddpvns: ex- 
tended use of the gen. after words 
denoting fulness. Cp. Z/. 895 
mepioTtepy | ...av0éwy Onkny. mway- 
Kdptrov, ‘berry-laden.” In Eur. 
Lipp. 806 Theseus, returning from 
the oracle at Delphi to find Phaedra 
dead, cries rl dijra rotcd’ dvécreu- 
fuar kdpa | wdexrotot PUdXots, duc- 
TuxIs Pewpds wy; so Fabius Pictor 
returned from Delphi to Rome 
coronatus laurea corona (Liv. 
23. 11). 

84 fvpperpos......nXvew, ‘at 
range to hear.’ éduperpos=com- 
mensurate (in respect of his dis- 
tance) zth the range of our voices 
(implied in «\vew). 
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85 KySevpa, ‘kinsman’ (by 
marriage,=xndeoTHs, here = yap- 
Bpbs (70). Art. 756 yuvackds wy 
dovAevLa pH KoTIArE we. Eur. Or. 
928 rdvdov olkovpyuara=ras évdov 
olkovpovcas. 

87 éyo ydp...cdTuXetv. Creon, 
unwilling to speak plainly before 
the Chorus, hints to Oedipus that 
he brings a clue to the means by 
which the anger of heaven may be 
appeased. 

88 éfeXOdvTa, of the event, 
‘having issued’; cp. ror py moe 
PoiBos €EEMy ocadys: so 1182 
é&jxot. The word is chosen by 
Creon with veiled reference to the 
duty of dantshing the defiling pre- 
sence (98 éAatve). movr’ dv ev- 
tux etv, ‘will end in perfect peace’: 
mdvra predicative with edruxeiv, 
‘will all of them (=altogether) be 
well.’ 

89 fovmos, the actual oracle 
(rovros 7d Oeorpérov, Zr. 822): 
Ady» (90), Creon’s own saying 
(Aéyw, 87). ovr’ otv, ‘nor yet.’ 
ovv is used to give a slight empha- 
sis to the second, and occasionally 
to the first, of two contrasted words 
or sentences: cp. 271, 1049 (note). 
mpode(oas, alarmed beforehand. 
No other part of apodeldw occurs: 
mporapBeiv, mpopoBetcOa = ‘to fear 


S.. 


beforehand,’ but brepdédouxd cov, 
I fear for thee, Ant. 82. In com- 
pos. with a verb of caring for, 
however, rpé sometimes = 7ép, e.g. 
mpoxjdoua Ant. 741. 

91 tAQoalsvtwv here =adyolov 
évrwy: usu. the verb=either (1) 
to approach, or (2) to consort with 
(dat.), as below, 1136. 

92 elre kal orelxew tow (xp7- 
fets), (Erouuds elus TovTo Spav). So 
Eur. /oz 1120 (quoted by Elms., 
etc.) memuopévar yap, el Oavety iuas 
xpewv, | 7dvov dy Odvoimer, €lO’ dpav 
pdos: t.¢. ere dpav dos (xp%), 
(jdvov bv dp@uev avdrd). et...elre 
as Aesch. Zum. 468 ob 6’, el ducalws 
elre wy, Kpwvov dlknv. 

93 és mdvras. Thuc. 1. 72 és Td 
mw)H0os elreiy (before the assembly). 
ahéov adverbial, as in Az. 1103, 
etc. tavde, object. gen. with 7d 
mévOos (not with zept), and to be 
taken as a supplementary (second- 
ary) predicate: ‘the sorrow which 
I bear zs for these more than for 
my own life.’ Thomps. Synz. § 2. 

94 7 Kal, ‘than even.’ This 
must not be confounded with the 
occasional use of 7 kal in negative 
sentences containing a comparison; 
eg. El, 1145 ore yap more | wy- 
tps ob 7 joOa maddov 7 Kapmod 
gldos: Ai, 1103: Antiphon de 
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KP. éyoun’ ay of HKovoa Tod Ocod mdpa. 95 


avoryev pas PoiBos eupavas avaé 

placpa XoOpas, Os TeOpappevov xGovt 

év THe, éNavvey, und aver Tov Tpéepetv. 
OI. voip cabapua; Ths 0 TpoTos THs Evypopas ; 


KP, dvSpnarobvras, o) pove povov marw 
aia xewatov TOMY. 


AovTas, @s TOO 


100 


Ol. motou yap avOpos TtHVSE pavder TUXMY 5 
KP, ay npiv, dva€, Adios moO xyewov 
ys Thode, mpiv oe THVS arevOUvew TrodLDY. 


caed. Her. § 23 éefnreiro obdéy tt 
padQov bad Tov GddAwv 7 Kal br’ 
émoo (where cat is redundant, = ‘on 


my part’). 


95 Aéyoup! av, ‘with thy leave,” 


I will tell’: a deferential form, 
having regard to the permission 
just given. Cp. Piz. 674 xwpots 
ay elow: El. 637 KAvous By Hon. 

97 ds marks that the partic. 
TeOpappévov expresses the view 
held by the subject of the leading 
verb (dvwyev): z.¢., ‘as having 
been harboured’=‘ which (Ae says) 
has been harboured.’ Cp. Xen. 
An. 1. 3.8 &devye Oappety ws xara- 
oTnoopévwv TovTwy els TO Séov: he 
said, ‘Take courage, z# the as- 
surance that’ &c. 

98 é\avvew for éedadvew was 
regular in this context: Thuc. 1. 
126 7d dyos éAavvew Tijs Oeod (2.2. 
to banish the Alcmaeonidae): and 
SO I. 127, 128, 135, 2.13. pnd’ 
dvijKkerrov tpépey, ‘and not to 
cherish that which is past cure.’ 
The placua was avyKeocroy in the 
sense that it could not be expiated 
by anything else than the death or 
banishment of the blood-guilty ; so 
that to take dvjxeorov as a sup- 
plementary predicate (‘tz past 
cure’) is less suitable. 

99 tolw Kabappg; sc. dvwyev 
éNavvew TO Maca. tls...Evppo- 
‘what is the manner of our 
W yreet Tees 


misfortune (z.¢. defilement)?’ £up- 
gopaés, euphemistic for guilt, as 
Plat. Lege. 854 D ev To Tpocdrw 
kal tais xepot ypadels ryv Evpdo- 
pdv, with his mzsfortene [the crime 
of sacrilege] branded on his face 
and hands. Her. 1. 35 ouppopy 
éxbuevos= évayys, under a ban: so 
Dem. Med. § 58 Kéxpnrat oup- 
gopd, ‘has got into trouble,’ =has 
been disfranchised. 

100 dvSpndAatotvras. As if, 
instead of rolw Kabapue, the ques 
tion had been rf rro.oivras ; 

101 ds 768° alpa xepafoy a6- 
Aw, ‘assured that it is this blood 
[réde, viz. that implied in ¢évor] 
which brings the storm on Thebes.’ 
xXeumdfor, acc. absol.: for the con- 
struction with a personal verb cp. 
Thue. 6. 24 ws ovder dy opadeioay 
peydAny dUvauwv. ws presents the 
fact as the ground of belief on 
which the Thebans are to act. 
Xen. ellen. 2. 4. 1 ol 5é Tpidkov- 
TA, WS éfov On avrots Tupavveiy 
ddeds, Magee’ Ke ‘ A. See 11 sz- 
pra, note (ad 

104 darev Hs to steer in a 
right course. The infin. is of the 
imperf., = mpérepov 7) dmniduves, 
before you were steering (began 
to steer). Oedipus took the State 
out of angry waters into smooth: 
cp. 696 cpuay yav piray | ev aébvors 


bag prvouray kar’ ee Mages fre HR 
ora Miry ane pot fe he, Corn Cammek | 


apne OES 73 Phnlt we tLeanet ug ? Whapia re acre 


Whe werdintiinnee 


dr Oped 
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OI. 


BA > > if > \ > Ags 
€Eo.S axovwv: ov yap eiceiddv yé Tro. 105 


te / nr tal 
KP. tovtov Bavovtos viv émictéArres Tapas 
\ > / \ a 
TOUS avToévTas yeLlpl TiYuwpely Tuvas. 


Ol. 


ew \ a aA a 
ot & eiat rod ys; Tov ToS ebpeOjceras 


” lal / Sif) 
tyvos tanavas Svotéxpaptov aitias; 


KP. 


éy THd ehacKke yy. 


TO 6€ EnTovpevov 


Ito 


/ 
adwrov, expevryes 5é TaweNovpevov. 


Ol. 


/ S £3. v ae b . c fae 
motepa 8 év oikows } ’y aypois o Aaios 


H yhs er addns THE cuurrinter hove; 


BE. 


TAHKTpos arevddvovew ovplay Tpb- 
mw, ‘with the helm (rAjjxrpa=the 
blades of the wnddda) they steer 
their bark before the breeze.’ 

105 od ydp ciocifdv yé mw. 
As Oed. knows that Laius is dead, 
the tone of unconcern given by 
this colloquial use of ovmw (in- 
stead of odrore) is a skilful touch. 
Cp. Zi. 402 XP. ad & odx el- 
oet...; HA. ob dfjra* ujmw vob Toa- 
év8 etnv kev}: Eur. Hec. 1278 pire 
paveln Tuvdapls tocdvde mais: L1. 
12. 270 GAN’ ovrw mavres dolor | 
_ dvépes év woéum: cp. our (ironical) 
*I have yet to learn.’ 

107 rods atroévtas...tivas, ‘the 
murderers— whosoever they be.’ 
rovs implies that the death had 
human authors; tivas, that they 
are wnknown. So in O. C. 290 
érav 8 6 Kdépios | mapy tis. Ant. 
O51 GAN’ G porptdla Tis Stvacts deuvd, 
(‘the mysterious power of Fate’). 
Campbell cp. Her. 1. 114 [d:é- 
take...] Tov O€ Kod Twa abr&v dp- 
Oadpyov Baciéos elva, re 5é rive 
Tas dryyerlas éopépew édidov ~yé- 
pas. It is surprising that several 
editors should have adopted Sui- 
das’ twa, which has, so far as 
I am aware, no Ms. authority. 
wusopety, ‘punish.’ The act., no 
less than the mid., is thus used 
even in prose: Lysias lz Agor. 
§ 42 Tiwwpety Umép abTod ds povéa 


Gewpos, @s Epacxev, éxdnudv madw 


évra, to punish (Agoratus), on his 
own account, as his murderer. 
Xétpl Tirwpetv, here=either ‘slay’ 
or ‘expel by force,’ as distinguished 
from merely fining or disfranchis- 
ing: in 140 Toa’ry Xeiph Tibmwpety 
is explained by xravay in 139. 

108 wot 7168’...airias; réd¢ 
ixvos airlas=tyvos triode alrias, 
cp. Todmoy ppevGy bvetpov E/. 1390: 
so Cic. often, e.g. Pro Kose. Amer. 
47 § 137 meque in eo studio 
partium fuisse confiteor (=in stu- 
dio earum partium): ibid. § 142 
cum ab hoc splendore causae sepa- 
ratur, ‘when he is excluded from 
the glory of this case.’ airlas, 
‘crime’: Az. 28 r7yvd ody exelvy 
mas Tis alrlay véuet. 

110 ehacke, sc. 6 Beds (evpe- 
OjcecOar 7d txvos). Td St LyTov- 
pevov : 8% has a sententious force, 
=‘now.’ The yvwun, though ut- 
tered in an oracular tone, is not 
part of the god’s message. Cp. 
Eur. fr. 435 adrés Tt viv dpa&v eira 
dalwovas Kadew' | TH yap movoivre 
kal Oeds cvANapBave. 

113 rode cupmrlmrer ddvw, ‘meets 
this bloody end.’ ‘The vivid his- 
toric present suits the alertness of 
a mind roused to close inquiry: so 
below, 118, 716, 1025, etc. Cp. 
AZ. 429 Kaxkots ToLoicde oUMmTeTTW- 
kéra. 

114 Qewpéds: Laius was going 


2—2 
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rf > e > t 
mpos obcov ovKe? tel, ws amerTarn. 


115 


OI. ovs diyyehos Tus OvOE TUMTPAKTOP 0600 
KaTelo, OTOV TLS éxpabeov expyoar’ av; 
KP. brijoxover yap, TA els TUS, os $oBo puyav 


dy elde mV év ovdev ely’ 
OI. ro Totov ; év yap TOXN av éEevpor paleiv, 


€L0@S ppacat. 
120 


apxny Bpaxetav él AaBorev err i6os. 
KP. Ayoras epac xe TUVTUXOVTAS ov pla 
poun KTavel viv, ada ovv Taner NEPOV. 


to Delphi in order to ask Apollo 
whether the child (Oedipus), for- 
merly exposed by the god’s com- 
mand, had indeed perished: Eur. 
Ph. 36 tov éxredévTa matda wacrtev- 
wy pabety \el uncer’ etn. ws ehac- 
kev, as Laius told the Thebans 
at the time when he was leaving 
Thebes. éxSynpav, not going a- 
broad, but dezag [=having gone] 
abroad: cp. Plat. Legg. 864 E ol- 


kelrw Tov éviaurov éxdnudy. wos= 
émel: Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 2 ws Oé 
adlxero TaxXLoTA...nowageTo. Cic. 


Brut. 5 ut 2llos libros edidisti, ni- 
hil a te postea accepimus. 

116 ovd’ dyyedos .. » Xpycar’ 
dv; The sentence begins as if 
dyyedds tts were to be followed 
by 7\@e: but the second alterna- 
tive, gcupmpaxrwp 6605, suggests 
kareide [had seez, though he did 
not speak]: and this, by a kind 
of zeugma, stands as verb to dyvye- 
dos also. Cp.. Her. 4. 106 éobijra 
6é ghopéovae TH DKvOiq dpolny, 
yAaooay dé ldlyv.  8Tov, gen. 
masc.: from whom having gained 
knowledge one might have used 
it. 

117 éxpaddv = a protasis, él 
éféuabev, éxpyoar’ dy, sc. ad é&é- 
padev. Plat. Gorg. 465 E day pev 
oty Kab éy cod dmroxpwopévov uh 
éxw 8 Te Xpyowua, if, when you 
answer, I also do not know what 
use to make [of your answer, sc. 
rovTos & ay dmoxpivy], 


118 d6Bw pvydv, ‘having fled 
in fear’: ¢68w, modal dative, see 
on 65: cp. Thuc. 4 88 dud te 7d 
emarywya elrrety Tov Bpactéay Kal 
mepl Tod Kaprod PbBy eyvecay : 
5. 70 évrovws Kal dpyy xXwpoiv- 
TES. 

119 ciSas, with sure knowledge 
(and not merely from confused re- 
collection, dcagpis dba): so 1151 
Ayer yap eldws ovdéy GAN’ GAws 
movel: Ll. 41 Omws ay eldds hulv 
ayyelhys c2.p7. Locasta says (849), 
in reference to this same point in 
the man’s testimony, Kxovx éorw 
avrT@ tobré y éxBadety wan. 

120 1d Trotov 5 Cp. 291: Zi. 
670 mpayna ropotvww wéya. | KA. 
7d motov, @ tv’; elwé. Ar. Pax 
696 evdarpovel® maoxer 5€ Oavpac- 
tov. ‘EPM. rd rl; e&edpor pabetv: 
one thing would find out how. to 
learn many things, z.e. would prove 
acluetothem. The infin. nade 
as after a verb of teaching or de- 
vising: Her. 1. 196 &\do 6€ Te 
éfeupykact veworl yevécbar. Plat. 
Ref. 519 E év Ay TH WOdet TodTO 
pnxavarar éyyevéo Oat. 

122 tare sc. 6 puydy (118). 
od pid papn=otx evds pwuy, in 
the strength not of one man. Cp. 
ener. 174 jonny xewpt épyato- 
pevov tov Kyidlwy. Ant. 14 6- 
Aq xXepl=by the hands of twain. 
ne the dat. see on Gpribe:, .aloly, 


“123 odv wAnQer: cp. on 55. 
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OI. was ody 6 ANoTHs, et TL LH 


Evv apyipy 


émpacoet évbévd, és ToS av toduns EBns 125 
KP. docodvta rair jv: Aatov § érwrddTOos 

ovdels Gpwyds év Kaxois éryiryvero. 
OI. xakov S€ rotov éuroda@y tupavvidos 

oUTw Tecovens eipye TOOT é&evdévas ; 


KP. 9 roucid@dos LhiyE Td mpos Toot cKoretv 


130 


peclévtas nuds tabavh mpoonyero. 


124 el tu pir] K.T.A., ‘unless there 
was some trafficking in bribes from 
here’: if some intrigue,’ aided by 
(—dv) money, had not been work- 
ing from Thebes. ‘tt is subject to 
émpdcoero: distinguish the ad- 
verbial ts (= ‘ perchance’) which is 
often joined to ef gi7 in diffident 
expressions, as 969 el Tt wh THUS 
T60y | KarépOir’, ‘unless Zer- 
chance’: Tr. 586 et te wh Sox | 
Tpdccew pataoy, etc. Schneid. 
cp. Thuc. 4. 121 kal rt atr@ Kal 
émpacaero és Tas wédes Tavras 
mpodoclas mwépt: and 5. 83 bmipxe 
O€ Te abrots Kal éx Tob “Apyous av- 
7T00ev Tpacobpevor. 

125 émpdooero...é8y: for the 
impf. and aor. cp. 402 éddxets— 
éyvws: 432 lkdunv—exdrers.  ~ 

126 SoKovvta...iv, ‘this was 
surmised.’ The periphrastic form 
expresses the vivid presence of the 
664 more strongly than é0dxeu 
would have done (cp. 274 740’ 
éor’ dpéoxovd’): Her. 1.146 raira 
5é nv ywopeva ev Miryry. 

128 éparoSdv sc. dv, with KaKov, 
not with elpye, ‘what trouble (be- 
ing) in your path.’ Cp. 445 mapa 
...€umrodwy | dxAets. tupavvldos... 
mecovons, ‘when royalty had thus 
fallen.’ Soph. conceives the The- 
ban throne as having been vacant 
from the death of Laius—who left 
no heir—till the election of Oed. 
The abstract tupavyldos suits the 
train of thought on which Oed. 


has already entered,—viz. that the 
crime was the work of a Theban 
faction (124) who wished to de- 
stroy, not the king merely, but the 
kingship. Cp. Aesch. Cho. 973 
iecbe XwWpas Ti durdfy Tupavvlda 
(Clytaemn. and Aegisth.). 

130 movktdkwdds, ‘riddling,’ 
singing mo.xtha, subtleties, aiviy- 
Hara: cp. Plat. Symp. 182A 6 mept 
Tov Epwra vomos év ev Tats &ddaus 
mo\eoL vOoRoat pdd.os* amwAds 
yap Bpora 6 8 &vOdde kal ev 
Aaxedatuwove moixtdos. Her. 7. 
III mpouavtis 6€  Xpéovoa, Kard- 
mep év Aedgotot, kat ovdey motke- 
Ad@repov, ‘the chief prophetess is 
she who gives the oracles, as at 
Delphi, and in no wise of darker 
speech,’ 

131 The constr. is mpoorjyero 
Hpas, peOévtas TA dhavy, ckomTely 
T t™pos tool, mpooryero, was 
drawing us (by her dread song), 
said with a certain irony, since 
mpoodyeoOo. with inf. usually im 
plies a gentle constraint (though, 
as a milit. term, dvdyxy mpooy- 
ydryovro, reduced by force, Her. 6. 
25): cp. Eur. Jon 659 xpdvy dé Kat- 
pov AawBdvwv mpoodEouat | Sdéuapr’ 
éav oe oximrpa Taw exew xXOoves. 
7d mpds Tool (cp. éumodwy 128), 
the zzstant, pressing trouble, opr. 
to ra dgav%, obscure questions (as 
to the death of Laius) of no pre- 
sent or practical interest. Az. 
1327 Tov wooly Kakte 


2? TFOPOKAEOYS 


Ol. 


arn é& brapyis adOts ait’ éyo para. 


émakiws yap DotBos, akiws 5é od 

mpo tod Oavovtos tHhvd EecW éemiatpopyy" 

wor évdikws deoOe Kaye cUppaxor, 135 
yh THE TyuwpodvTa TO Oe@ O Ga. 

umép yap ovxl Tdv aTwTtépw pirov 

GAN avtos avTod TOUT aTroTKEO@ pos. 

doTis yap nv éxeivoy 0 KTay@Yv Tay av 


C Aelia) x U \ a f 
Kap av TovavTn xeipt Timwwpety Oéror. 


132 GAN’ é& trapxis K.T.A., 
‘nay, I will start afresh, and once 
more make dark things plain.’ 
in., z.e. taking up anew the search 
into Laius’ death. Arist. Ret. 1. 
I. 14 maw ovv olov é Urapxis. 
Cp. ZZ. 725 €& trocrpopis=vro- 
otpapévtes: Her. 5. 116 ék véns: 
Thuc. 3. 92 éx kawijs: é& émdpo- 
pAs= ‘suddenly,’ ‘on the spur of 
the moment,’ in Demosth. and 
Plato. avt@us, as he had done in 
the case of the Sphinx’s riddle. 
avTa=Ta dgdary. 

133 éraglws (which would usually 
have a gen.) implies the standard 
—worthily of his own godhead, or 
of the occasion—and is slightly 
' stronger than délws. Cp. Eur. ec. 
168 dmrw)éoar’, wdéoar’?: Id. Or. 
181 Giocxdued’, olxdued’: Id. Alc. 
400 UmdKovoor, &koucor. 

134 mpo, on behalf of, cp. pd 
Tavoe pwvely 10, O. C. 811: Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6. 42 adkuscovor o& mpd 
éavt&v BovrAevecOar. Campb. reads 
mpos Tov GaydvTos, which here could 
mean only ‘at the instance of the 
dead.’ mpés never=‘on behalf of,’ 
‘for the sake of,’ but sometimes 
‘on the side of: eg. Her. 1. 75 
édmlicas pds éwurod tov xpyopor 
elvat, ‘was on his side’: infr. 1434 
mpos go0...ppdcw, ‘I will speak 
on your side,—in your interest’: 
Trach. 479 kal 7d mpds xelvov dé- 
yew, to state his side of the case 
also. émurrpopy, a turning round 


140 


(O. C. 1045), hence, attention, re- 
gard: émustpopiy rlOecbar (like 
orovdnv, mpovoray rlO., Az. 13, 
536) =emirrpépecbal (twos), Phil. 
599. Dem. fz Aristocr. § 136 
ovK emeotpady ‘heeded not’ = ovdev 
édppdvrice 2b. § 135. 

137 drto ydp odx) K.T.A., ‘on 
behalf of no far-off friend’; z.e. 
not merely in the cause of Laius, 
whose widow he has married. 
The arrangement of the words is 
designed to help a second meaning 
of which the speaker is uncon- 
scious: ‘in the cause of a friend 
who is ot far off’ (his own 
father). The reference to Laius 
is confirmed by kelvw mpooapkayv 
in gt. 

138 atrov=éuaurod: so KAalw 
+..a0TH pds adryv, Zl. 285: rods 
7 ards abrof modeulous (ovx &d 
Odrrev), Ai. 1132. adrooKeda, 
dispel, as a taint in the air: cp. 
Od. 8. 149 oxédacov & dd Kiyjdea 
Oumwov: Plat. Phaed. 77 D py...6 
dveuos alrhy (riv Wuxhv) éxBal- 
vovoav €k ToD cwmatos Siadueg Kal 
Ovackedavyvow. 

139 éxetvov 6 KTavav. éxeivor 
is thus placed for emphasis: cp. 
820. 

140 trovatry, ‘with a hand as 
fierce,’ referring to xraydy, implies 
gpovia: on Tyswpely see 107. 
spectator thinks of the time when 
Oed. shall be blinded by his own 
hand. 


The — 
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Keiv® TMpocapKay odv e“avToV @hEXO. 

GAN ws TaxLoTa, Taides, tueis wey Babpwr 
totacbe, Toved dpavtes ixthpas Kdadovs, 
adddos 5é Kdduouv Aadv &S aOportéra, 


c lal 3 lal e) lal 

@s Tay €u“od dpacovtos: 7 yap evTuyels 
\ a al t 

cuv TO Oe@ havovpel, } TWeTTwKOTES. 


é 


matdes, ioT@per Oa. 


IE. 6 


145 
[Zxit. 
TaVvOE yap Yapwv 


kat dedvp’ EBnuev av 68 éEaryédXerau. 
lal 3 
DoiBos & 6 méuapas tacde payvteias awa 


142 maides. The king here, as 
the priest in 147, addresses a// the 
suppliants. dAXos (144) is one of 
the king’s attendants. BdOpwv | 
Yoracde «.t.d. Cp. Ant. 417 
XOoves...delpas: Phzl. 630 veus 
ayovra. Prose would require a 
compound verb: Xen. Symp. 4. 
31 bravlorayTa...Pdkwv. dpavtes: 
see on 3. 

145 as wav e400 Spdacovros, 
‘warned that I mean to’ leave 
nought untried.’ For és see 11 
and 97, notes and reff. mév: cp. 
Xen. Hellen. 7. 4. 21 wavra érroler 
érws, el dtvairo, dmaydyo. ev- 
TUXEes...TeTTOKOTES, ‘our health 
shall be made certain, or—our 
ruin’: evruxeis, if they succeed 
in their search for the murderer: 
memTwxores, if they fail, since they 
will then rest under the dv7jxearov 
placua (98). The unconscious 
speaker, in his last words, strikes 
the key-note of the destined zeps- 
TWETELO. 

147 @& maides: see on 142. 
Tavde ydp...... eEayyeAreror, ‘it 
was to seek what this man pro- 
mises of himself that we e’en 
came.’ Kar (deDp’ €Bnuev) gives a 
sharp emphasis to the verb. //z/. 
380 éredy Kal Aéyers Opacuaro- 
#.Gv. The emphasis is often best 
reproduced in English by a stress 
on the auxiliary, as in Lys. /x 
Eratosth, § 29 rapa Tot more kal 
AgweoGe Slkyv; from whom wil 


you exact vengeance?’ Jd. or. 24, 
§ 12 Tl yap av kal édevyer; ‘for 
what could he have said?’ éfay- 
yéA\Xerot, proclaims on his own 
part (mid.), of himself; z.e. pro- 
mises unasked, wltro pollicetur. 
Cp. Az. 1376 dyyé\Aouae elvac 
giros, ‘I offer friendship.’ Eur. 
has thus used éeéayy. even where 
metre permitted the more usual 
émayyédopat: Heracl. 531 kakay- 
yéopuat | Ovncker, I offer to die. 

149 Gpa: z.c. may the god, who 
has thus summoned us to put away 
our pollution, at the same time 
come among us as a healing pre- 
sence. 

151—215 Parodos. (For the 
metres, see the Analysis which 
follows the Introduction.) 

st strophe (151—158). Is the 
god’s message indeed a harbinger 
of health? Or has Apollo some 
further pain in store for us? 

ist antistrophe (159—106). May 
Athene, Artemis and Apollo suc- 
cour us! 

and strophe (167—178). The | 
fruits of the earth and the womb 
perish. 

and antistrophe (¥79g—189). The 
unburied dead taint the air: wives 
and mothers are wailing at the 
altars. 

3rd _ strophe (190—202). May 
Ares, the god of death, be driven 
hence: may thy lightnings, Q 
Zeus, destroy him! 
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t 
cotnp 8 tkowto Kal vooov TavoTnptos. 150 


[Exeunt omnes. 


(Orpipus having now retired into the palace, and the suppliants 
having left the stage, the Chorus (15 in number) make their entrance 


(wdpodos) into the hitherto vacant dpxjorpa. 


They are Theban elders— 


men of noble birth, ‘foremost in honour of the land’ (1223)—and repre 
sent the Kd6pov dabs just summoned by OEDIPUS. ] 


XOPO%. 


arp.a’, & Avds ddveres hart, Tis mote Tas TOAVYXPUGOU 


IIv@dvos aydaas éBas 


OnBas; éxrérapat, hoBepay hpéva Setwate Tadrwv, 


inte Aante Iarayr, 


3rd antistrophe (203—215). May 
the Lycean Apollo, and Artemis, 
and Dionysus fight for us against 
the evil god! 

151 Avs, because Zeus speaks 
by the mouth of his son; Aesch. 
Eum. 19 Ads mpopyrns & éort 
Aoglas warpés. adverts, merely a 
general propitiatory epithet: the 
Chorus have not yet heard whether 
the response is comforting or not. 
It is presently told to them by Oed. 
(242). dt, of a god’s utterance 
or oracle (1440), poetic for @jun: 
cp. 310. tls wore (Bas; ‘in what 
spirit hast thou come’ (bringing 
health or despair)? : 

152 IIv0avos, from Pytho (Del- 
phi): for the gen., see on 142 Bd- 
Opww | taracbe. Tas wodvxp. in 
allusion to the costly dva@nuara 
dedicated at Delphi, and esp. to 
the treasury of the temple, in which 
gold and silver could be tempora- 
rily deposited, as in a bank. 

153 éxTérapar...... ‘I am on 
the rack, terror shakes my soul.’ 
The bold use of éxrérapac is in- 
terpreted by poBepav dpéva Sel- 
pate amdAwv, which is to be 
taken in close connection with 
it. éxrelvecOat is not found else- 
where of mental tension. Cp. 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 3. 11 ws waparel- 


value TovTovy, wamep odros eye 
maparelver amd Gov Kwrtvwv,— 
‘rack,’ ‘torture’ him. But mapa- 
telves@at, when used figurative- 
ly, usually meant ‘to be worn 
out,’ ‘fatigued to death’: e.g. Plato 
Lysis 204C wapatabnoerat td cov 
adxovwy Oaua Néyovros, enecabitur, 
he will be tired to death of hearing 
it. amddAov, transitive, governing 
gppéva, making my heart to shake; 
not intransitive, for maAddopevos, 
with ¢péva as accus. of the part 
affected. An intransitive use of 
maw in this figurative sense is 
not warranted by such instances 
as Ar. Lys. 1304 Kov¢a madX\wv, 
‘lightly leaping in the dance’: 
Eur. Z/. 435 érad\e dedpis (=é- 
oxipra), ‘the dolphin leaped’: 26.” 
477 lwo raddov ‘quivered’ (in 
death). Cp. Aesch. P. V. 881 
xpabila poBw ppéva Aaxrlfer. 

154 Addte. The Delphian 
Apollo is also Delian—having 
passed, according to the Ionic 
legend, from his native Delos, 
through Attica, to Delphi (Aesch. 
Lum.g—12). tye (again in 1096), 
‘to whom wild cries rise,’ invoked 
with the cry ij: cp. 77. 221 t& lo 
Tlacdv. Soph. has the form raudv, 
maw as=‘a healer,’ Pil. 168, 
832. 
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§ aul col alouevos ti por  véov 155 
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ELT E LOL, © KpUTeas TEKVOV EXzridos, duBpote Papa. 


dyr.a’. TpO@Tad oe KEeKopevos, OUyatep Atos, auSpor 


*AOava, 


yalidoyov tT adeApedy 


160 


a” a f ey n , 3 , A 
Apteuwy, & KuKdOEVT ayopas Opovov evkréa Oaccen, 
kat DoiBov éxaBorov, io 

§ Tptacol adeEipopoe mpopavnTé pot, 


155 afdpevos (root ay, whence 
dy.os) implies a religious fear: cp. 
Od. 9. 478 oxérrv, eel Eeivous 
otx afeo o@ évl olkw | éoOéueva. 
% véov q...mdAwv, ‘perchance un- 
felt before, perchance returning in 
the fulness of the years.’ Are we 
to suffer some zew plague, for some 
recent impiety? Or are we to be 
visited by a recurrence of plagues 
suffered in past years, on account 
of some old defilement? The 
second guess is right: it is the old 
curse in the house of Labdacus 
that is at work. véov (aqj., with 
xpéos) is harshly coordinated with 
maAuy (adv., with éEavicers): Th wot 
véov xpéos eEavdces; 7) Tl xpéos wd- 
Aw eEavioes ; 

157 xpvoéas k.t.A. The answer 
(not yet known to them) sent by 
Apollo is personified as Pdpa, a 
divine Voice,—‘the daughter of 
golden Hope,’ because—whether 
favourable or not—it is the zssze 
of that hope with which they had 
awaited the god’s response. 

159 KekAdpevos, a nominativus 
pendens, being followed in 164 by 
mpoddyyTé por instead of etxouat 
mpopavivar. See Thomps. Syzt. 
§ 329. h 

160 ya.doxov has this sense 
only here. Cp. Ilad\ds odcodxos 
Ar. Zg. 581, modoootxo Geol 
Aesch. Zhed. 69. 


161 kukddevr’ dyopds Apévov, 
by Aypallage for xuxdoécons ayopais 
@pévov, ‘her throne 17 the centre of 
our agora’: cp. Amt. 793 vetkos 
avdpav Etvamov, Tr. 993 @ Knvata 
Kpntls Bwoudr, At. 176 vixas axdp- 
mwrov xdpw. KukddevTa does not 
assert a definitely circular form 
for the agora, but= ‘surrounding’ 
rather than ‘round,’ the epithet 
marking that the sitting statue of 
Artemis is the central object. Cp. 
Eur. Or. 919 éAvyaxis doru Ka-yopas 
xpalywy Kikdov, ‘the circle of the 
agora,’ 2.e.its bounds. Thuc. 3. 74 
Tas olklas Tas év KUKAW THs ayopas, 
‘all round’ the agora. Other pos- 
sible versions are (1) ‘her round 
throne consisting of the agora,’— 
a strained metaphor, for Opévos is 
the chair of the statue: (2) ‘her 
round seat in the agora,’ Kuk). 
meaning that the pedestal of the 
statue was circular. edKdéa, acc. 
sing., a shortened form for ev«eéa 
(evkA\ed): see L. and S.s.v. The 
epithet contains an allusion to Ar- 
temis Ed«A\ea, the virgin goddess 
of Fair Fame, worshipped esp. by 
Locrians and Boeotians, and also 
at Corinth. Pausanias saw a 
temple of “Aprewis Hiékdeca, with 
a statue by Scopas, near the 
TIporldes wiAat on the N.E. of 
Thebes. 
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165 dras tep, ‘in arrest of 
ruin’: lit. ‘o2 account of” Cp. 
Ant. 932 kravual’ badpger Bpadv- 
tiros brep: Aesch. 7heb. 111 idere 
mapbévew ixéorov AOXov SovAogivas 
Umep, ‘to avert slavery’: so 187. 
épvupevas moder; poet. extension 
of the use of the dat. with words 
of attacking, eg. émvévat, émirl- 
OecOat. 

166 vicar’ éxromlay, ‘drove 
beyond our borders,’ made éxro- 
miav, = é&wploare, a rare use of artw 
like rovety, kadvordv ac: for ordinary 
use with infin.,cp. 720. dere Kat 
vov, an echoof mpopdvyre jot, wporeé- 
pas having suggested xai viv: as 
in 338 adn’ éwé Wéyers repeats dpyhv 
éueupw thy éuyv: so Az. 1111 ov 
yap Te Ths ons otvex’ éorparevero | 
yuvarkds...dd’? otvex’ bpxwv...co8 
&’ ovdév, and zbid. 627—30. 

167 @ qmémou is merely a cry 
like wamat: Jr. 853. 

170 otodos, like crparés,=dads. 
ov’ éy «.7.A., ‘and thought can 
find no weapon for defence.’ v= 
éveort, is available. dpovr. éyxos, 
not a weapon consisting in a de- 
vice, but a weapon discovered by 
human wit, éyxos @ 7s ad¢é. being 


a bold equivalent for unxavi ady- 
Enrnpia. 

173 otre TéKowr...‘ by no birth 
of children do women surmount 
the pangs in which they shriek.’ 
Or réxots may=ey Tots TdKots. 

175 d&dov 8’...d\Xw, ‘one after 
another.’ The dative here seems 
to depend mainly on the notion of 
adding implied by the iteration 
itself; though it is probable that 
the neighbourhood of zpés in rpoo- 
{601s may have been felt as soften- 
ing the boldness. mpocopay could 
not be used as=‘to see 2 addi- 
tion.’ 

177 Oppevov, ‘sped,’ ‘hurried,’ 
since the life is quickly gone. 
Theaor. part. marks the deginning 
of the flight: 2. 11. 571 dodpa 
Sppeva mpbcow. 

178 axrtdy mpds for mpds axrdv, 
cp. 525, O. C. 126. éomépov Oeod: 
as the Homeric Erebos is in the 
region of sunset and gloom (Qd. 
12. 81) and Hades is évvuxlwy 
dvaé O.C. 1550. 

179 dv...dvapiOn0s, ‘By such 
deaths past numbering’: av, masc., 
referring to &\dov,..d\\w,—know- 
ing no limit to such (deaths); cp. 
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axTav Tapa Bopov addobev adhat 
5 Auypav TOVOV LKTHpES emlarevaxoua w. 


182 
185 


mavay dé AdprrEt orovderod TE ynpus dmavros* 
ov _Umep, 6 xpvoéa Oiyarep Ards, 


evaTra méurpov addr 


sTp. 7. “Apea TE TOV wadeEpor, OS vdV ayadKoS doTiowv 


préyer fe TWeptBdoatos 
Tanricautov dpaunua 


dvdpiOnos Opivev El. 232, unvGr | 
dvijptOuos Az. 602, where the gen. 
depends on the substantival notion 
(dp:O0s) in the compound. 

180 yévebda. (7rd\ews), ‘her sons’: 
cp. 1424. vmdéa, unpitied. dvotx- 
TS, without ofkros, lament, made 
for them. Cp. Thuc. 2. 50 qrohhev 
drdpwy yyvopnevwy (in the plague, 
430 B.C.): and for dvoixrws, Aesch. 
Theb. 51 olkros & ovis Hv dua 
oréua, ‘no word of pity.’ 

181 év 8’, cp. on 27. él, adv.: 
Her. 7. 65 rétéa 6é cadduva elyor, 
éml 6é, cldnpov jv. 

182 dxtay Tapa Boprov, ‘at the 
steps of the altars’: Aesch. Cho. 
422 aKTh Xdparos, the edge of the 
mound: Eur. H F. 984 dupt 
Bwplay | érrnée xpnris’, at the base 
of the altar. Most of the mss. 
read mapaBwmorv: to suit this 
axav and avddy have been con- 
jectured for dxrdy, but the text 
is both simpler and better. 

185 Avypav movev teres, * en- 
treating for their weary woes’: 7.¢. 
on account of, for release fotos 
causal gen.: cp. adyew rTvxNS, 
Aesch. Ag. 

186 motdv Bx Adpret, ‘The prayer 
to the Healer rings clear’: 473 
Prapwpe...pdua: Aesch. Zhed. 104 
krbmov Sédopka. Spavdos, z.c. heard 


avr racer, 
voTicat TaTpas 


19l 


at the same time, though not 
ovppovos with it. 

188 dy Uarep: see on 165, 

190 “Aped te «.7.A. The acc. 
and infin. “Apea...varfcat depend 
on dés or the like, suggested by 
the preceding words. Cp. Ml. 7.179 
Zed warep, 7 Aiavra Aaxetv 7 Tudéos 
vidy (grant that). Aesch. Zhed. 
253 Qeol modtrar, ph me Sovdclas 
tuxelv. Ares is for Soph. not 
merely the war-god, but generally 
Bporodovyés, the Destroyer: cp. At. 
700. Here he is identified with 
the fiery plague. dxaAKos domi- 
Sev (cp. Zl. 36 doxevoy domliwy: 
Eur. Ph. 324 demos hapéwy) in 
contrast with epiBdaros: Ares 
comes not, indeed, as the god of 
war, yet shrieks of the dying sur- 
round him with a cry (80%) as of 
battle. 

191 mep\Boaros could not mean 
‘crying loudly’: the prose use 
(‘famous’ or ‘notorious,’ Thuc. 6. 
31) confirms the pass. sense here, 
dvridtev, attacking: Her. 4. 80 j- 
tlacdy pv (acc.) of Opies. Aesch. 
has the word once only, as=‘to 
meet’ (not in a hostile sense), Ag. 
1557 marép dvtidoaca: Eur. always 
as=‘to entreat’; and so Soph. 
£il. 1009. 

192 vwrloat, to turn the back in 
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flight (Eur. Andr. 1141 pds gvyiv 
éviticay), a poet. word used by 
Aesch. with acc. wovrov, to skim 
(Ag. 286), by Eur. Ph. 651 (Diony- 
sus) kisods dv...€vwricev as=‘to 
cover the back of.’ Spdpypa, cog- 
nate acc.: dua Kougieiy, Az. 1287. 
TaTpas: see on BA4Ppwy, 142. 

194 erovpov=eroupifopevoy (iro- 
nical). See L.and §.s.v. The 
word is active Tr. 954 émoupos 
éoti@res atpa, ‘wafting.’ The z. 2. 
dmovpov would go with mdrpas, 
‘away from the borders of my 
country,’—from Ionic ofpos = pos. 
But the word does not occur. 
péyav—Odrapor "Apo., the At- 
lantic. @ddapos Aug. alone would 
be merely ‘the sea’ (Od. 3. 91); 
but péyav- helps. to localise it, 
since the Atlantic was esp. 7) me- 
yan Oddacoa, Thus Polyb. 3. 
37 calls the Mediterranean riyv 
Kad’ uds,—the Atlantic thy tw 
kal weyaAnyv wpocayopevomerv ny. 

196 dmdtevoy, ‘where none find 
haven’ ;—lit.‘away from strangers,’ 
z.@. keeping them at a distance. 
Three times in Aesch. the word, 
with a gen. (ris, médou) = ‘es- 
tranged from,’ ‘a stranger to.’ 
Such compounds are usu. passive 
in sense: cp. dd eos, dopa Bos, 
dir drupos (215), dmroxphuaros. atrd- 
Eevos Sppos, the Euxine: an oxy- 
moron, =8puos dvopuos. Strabo 
7. 298 dado yap elvar Tore THY 
Oddatray tavrny Kal Kadetobae 


"“Aéevov dua TO Suoxelwepor kat 


THY AYpPLoTHT a TAY TEpLo“KOUYTUY 
€Ovav kal udduora TOV DKvOiKv, E€- 
voOurovvtwy. The epithet Opy- 


ktov here suggests the savage folk 
to whom Ares is dyxlrrodus on 
the W. coast of the Euxine (Azz. 
969). 

198 redeiv ydp...gpxerar, ‘for 
if night leave aught undone (in 
the work of destruction), day fol- 
lows to accomplish this’: 7.¢. el Te 
voi don, juap émépxera Tedew 
Toro. TeAety (Hermann’s sugges- 
tion for 7éX\ec of the MSs.) is the 
common infin. of purpose: and 
the gres. inf. is right, because the 
act is not single, but repeated. 
The reading teXetv is strongly sup- 
ported by the Zosz¢ion of the word 
(‘to accomplish,—if night omits 
aught,—day follows’). No ver- 
sion of 7éX\e explains this. The 
most tolerable is Elmsley’s: ‘Zi 
Sulness—if night omit aught— 
day attacks (émépxerar) this’: but 
I do not think that such a render- 
ing can stand. Others render— 
‘if night a¢ its close spare anything.’ 
The objections to this are (i) the 
weakness of the sense: (ii) the 
simple dat. in this meaning, for 
which we require ézi 7é\eu, ™pos 
TéAe, or &v Téhet. The Schol.’s 
éml r@ éaurijs Té\ec merely cuts 
the knot. ¢...dbq. Cp. 874 
el Urepr)\ynoby (lyric) : O. C. 1443 
el orepn9 (dialogue): Ant. 710 
kel ris @ (do.). In using ef with 
subjunct., the Attic poets were 
influenced by the epic usage. 
The instances in classical prose 
are usu. doubtful, but in Thuc. 
6. 21 él tvordow has good aus 
thority. 

199 ém’...épxerau: for the ad- 
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5 Avec dpea diaoces’ 


verbial émt separated from épxeraz, 
cp. -O. C. 1777 und” ém mheiw | 
Opyvov éyelpere. This is ‘tmesis’ 
in the larger sense : tmesis proper 
is when the prep. is essential to 
the sense of the verb: //. 8. 108 
ovs wor dm Aivelay édbunv=ods 
dpedounv Alvelav. 

200 tov=déy, sc. “Apea (190). 
wav: this is Herm.’s conjecture, to 
supply the long syllable required 
by the metre (cp. 213 wedacOjvac 
préyovr’ ). 

203 Avxee, Apollo, properly 
the god of light (Avx), whose image, 
like that of Artemis, was some- 
times placed before houses (£7. 637 
BoiBe mpoorarnp.e, Aesch. Zeb. 449 
mpoorarnptas |’Apréusdos), so that 
the face should catch the first rays 
of the morning sun (daluoves...dvT- 
mito. Id. Ag. 519): then, through 
Avdxeios being explained as duxo- 
krévos (Soph. Z/. 7), Apollo the 
Destroyer of foes: Aesch. 7heb. 145 
Aver’ dvat, AdKevos yevod | orpare 
daly. Cp. below, 919. 

204 xpvcortpépev dn’ ayKv- 
Adv, ‘from thy bent bow’s string 
of woven gold.’ dyxtdy, a cord 
brought round on itself, a noose or 
loop, here=the vevpd of the dent 
bow. 

205 évSareio bar, pass., to be 
distributed, z.e. showered abroad on 
the hostile forces. The order of 
words, and the omission of oé, are 


against making évéar. midd. Others 
understand, ‘I would faincelebrate,’ 
a sense of évdareioGau derived from 
that of distributing words (ddbyous 
évedornpas évdarovmevos, Eur. ZH. 
F. 218). The bad sense occurs in 
Trach. 791 76 dvamdpevvov héxrpov 
évdarovmevos: the good, only in 
Aesch. fr. 340 6 8 évdaretrau ras 
éds evratdlas, ‘celebrates his happy 
race of children.’ 

206 mpootadévta from pot- 
orn, not mpoorelvw. Cp. AZ. 803 
mpoaTnr dvayKalas tUxns. El. 
637 PotBe mpoorarype. O. TZ. 881 
Gedv ob AjEwW TpooTdray toxwr. 
For Ist aor. pass. part., cp. kara- 
oradels Lys. or. 24. 9, svaradels 
Plato Legg. 685 C. mpoorabévra 
from mpocrelyw (a verb which does 
not occur) would scarcely mean 
‘directed against the enemy,’ but 
rather ‘strained against the bow- 
string.’ mpocrax@évra, found 
in one MSs., would make dpwya 
prosaic, and is contra metrum. 

207 “Apréut8os aliyAas, the 
torches with which Artemis was 
represented, holding one (ftv als 
=ds éxovoa: cp. 55) in each hand 
(Ar. Ran. 1362 durdpous dvéxovea 
Naumddas, Tr. 214 “Apremw apdl- 
mupov),—in her character of Aw)v- 
Kn, cehacpopos, pwopbpos, dvT7AL0s, 
—names marking her connection 
with Selene. 

208 AK’ dpea Sigooe as 
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215 


OEpIPus re-enters from the palace in time to hear 


the closing strains of the prayer for aid against the pestilence which the 
Chorus has been addressing to the gods.] 


éX\apnBoros, dyporépa, huntress. 
Avkia: the Lycian hills are named 
here in order to associate Artemis 
more closely with her brother un- 
der his like-sounding name of Ad- 
xecos. At Troezen there was even 
a temple of “Apress Avxela,—a 
title apparently intended to mark 
her as the feminine counterpart of 
the Avxevos Beds. 

209 dv xpvcopltpayv. pultpa, 
a snood: Eur. Bacch. 831 AI. (to 
Pentheus) mémAot modjpers* émt 
kdpa 8 éorae plrpa. 

210 taoS’ érovupov yas, ‘who 
is named with the name of this 
land.’ As he is Bdxyxos, so is 
Thebes called Baxyela (Z%. 510), 
while he, on the other hand, was 
Kadyelas vipdas dyadua (Ant. 
1115). The sutual relation of the 
names is intended here by érdyupove 
The word usually means called 
after (ris, rarely Tl). But dpxwy 
érdvumos, jpwes émrwyuwot were 
those who gave names to the year, 
the tribes: and so 42. 574 (cdxés) 
ércyvpor, the shield which gaze its 
name to Eurysaces. Cp. Eur. /oz 
1555 where Athene says, éwvupos 
dé offs ddixdunv xXOovds, giving my 
name. 

211 olvada...etiov, ‘ruddy’— 
‘to whom Bacchants cry evot.’ 
Note how in this passionate ode 
all bright colours (xpuoéas, evra, 


xpucoatpipuwy, alyhas, xpvcoulrpay, 
olvema, dyAaGm), and glad sounds 
(ijve Ilacdv, etiov), are contrasted 
with the baleful fires of pestilence 


_and the shrieks of the dying. 


212 Mawddev épootrokov= 
oTeANOMEvoy dua Tais Mawacw, 
setting forth, roaming with the 
Maenads: Apoll. Rhod. 2. 802 
oudcrodos wl e@recba. The 
nymphs attendant on Dionysus, 
who nursed the infant god in 
Nysa, and afterwards escorted him 
in his wanderings, are called Mat- 
vades, Ouiddes, Baxxar. 

214 dyAaem. <A cretic has 
been lost. Prof. Kennedy’s cip- 
paxov is simple and appropriate. 
Arndt conjectures date (‘destroy- 
ing, consuming,’ prob. from root 
daFf, to kindle, Curt. Ztym. § 258); 
but in connection with the ‘ blithe 
torch’ of Dionysus so sinister an 
epithet seems unsuitable. 

215 tov drdétipoy. See on 
dmétevoy 196. Ares is ‘ without 
honour’ among the gentler gods : 
cp. Z/. 5. 31 (Apollo speaks), "Apes, 
“Apes Bporodoryé, puapdve, et- 
Xeoimhfra : and 7. 890 where 
Zeus says to Ares, @x@ucrés Té poe 
éoot Gee, x.T.X. So the Erinyes 
are ottyn Oe@v (Aesch. Lum. 
644); and the house of Hades is 
ee even to the gods (//. 20. 
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OI. aiteis' & 8 airets, td éav Oérns ern 
Krvav SéyecOat TH voow GO vanpereiv, 
adknv daBows av Kavakovfiow KaKov 
ay@ Eévos pév Tod Aoyou Todd’ éEepa, 
Eévos S€ tod mpayGévtos* ov ydp av paKxpav 20 


By b} 
tyvevoy AUTOS, [47] OUK 


216-462 First érewoddiov. Oecdi- 
pus solemnly denounces a curse on 
the unknown murderer of Laius. 
The prophet Teiresias declares that 
the murderer is Oedipus. 

216 &8’ aireis. ‘Thou prayest ; 
and in answer to thy prayer, —if...’ 
The place of AdBots is against 
taking dAkijv Kdvax. KaK@y as in 
appos. with &: rather the con- 
struction changes, and a is left as 
an acc. of general reference. 

217 + Kddov not strictly = reGap- 
xv, ‘ obediently’ (in which sense 
kNvew takes gen. : rev év TéMeL, AZ. 
1352), but simply ‘on hearing 
them’: 8éxeoGar as Ph2l, 1321 
Kore avpBovdrov déxer: Ar. Plut. 
63 déxou Tov dvdpa xal tov spy 
Tov Jeod. tay emphatic by place: 
‘you pray (to the gods): hear me 
and (with their help) you shall 
have your wish.’ ty véow danpe- 
retv, =Oeparetew Tiv v., do that 
which the disease requires (for its 
cure), like danperotny TQ wapdvte 
daluovt, ZZ. 1306. 

218 dAxi\v as well as dvaKov- 
dow with kaxév: Hes. Of. 199 
Kkakod 6° obx &ccera GAKh: Eur. 
Med, 1322 epuya wodeulas xepéds : 
below 1200 avdrwy...mipyos: AZ. 
1212 delwaros...mpoBotd Kal Be- 
déwy. 

219—223 ayo Eévos pev...rdde. 
Oed. has just learned from Creon 
that Laius was believed to have 
been murdered by robbers on his 
way to Delphi, but that, owing to 
the troubles caused by the Sphinx, 
no effective search had been made 
at the time (114—131). He has at 


éyov TL avpBonrov. 


once resolved to take up the mat- 
ter—both because Apollo enjoins 
it, and as a duty to the Theban 
throne (255). But the murder oc- 
curred before he had come to 
Thebes. He must therefore ap- 
peal for some clue—cvuBorov—to 
those who were at Thebes when 
the rumour was fresh. 

220 ov yap dv paKpav «.T.A. 
The connection of thought in the 
whole passage is as follows :—‘I 
will appeal to you for any aid that 
you can give me in tracking the 
murder. For, if I had ot made 
such an appeal to you, but had 
trusted to myself alone, I could 
not have made much progress in 
the search,—unless, indeed, I had 
possessed some clue, derived from 
my own recollection of the events. 
But I have no such clue, since I 
came to Thebes only after the 
events: and therefore I appeal to 
you.’ 

The chief protasis to ovx ay 
paxpav itxvevov is contained in 
avrés, ‘unaided,’ which is equiva- 
lent to ef atrds (=pédvos) tyvevor, 
if I were tracing it alone. Then 
py ovx éxwv x.7.d. is a subordinate 
protasis, equivalent to él wi) elxov. 
So the conditional sentence, written 
in full, would stand thus, (1) de- 
noting the chief protasis, and (2) 
the subordinate:—(1) « adrds 
ixvevoy, obk av paxpay tyvevor, (2) 
el wh elydv tt oiuBorov. Now (1) 
is an unreal supposition (for he 
is wot tracking alone); and that 
makes the whole supposition un- 
real. el yy elxov is a part of that 
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vov 8, tatepos yap aoros eis aoTovds TEAO, 
vpiv mpodwva aor Kadpetous Tad 
Satis 700 vuev Aaiov tov AaBdarov 


KaToLoev avodpos éx Tivos SiwdeETO, 
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lal 4 > /. 
TOUTOY KENEVW TAVTA ONMalvEely ELot 

> \ nan ’ / 2) id ~ 
kei pev hoBeirar, Tovmixknp vaetedetv 


unreal supposition, and so that 
form, which would naturally im- 
ply that he as a clue, can be used 
here, although, as a fact, he has 0 
clue. Suppose it to be said of a 
man too old for work, ‘ /f he were 
young, he would not be doing well, 
if he did not work’: el véos jv, 
ovK ay ev érrole, el wh éréver. The 
chief protasis, ef véos jv, being 
unreal, makes all the rest unreal : 
and hence ef wh émdver can be 
used, although, as a fact, he does 
not work. Compressed into a 
form like that in the sentence in 
the text, this would be, ov« dv ed 
érole: véos wy, wh ov Tovar. 
Translate: ‘For I should not 
be far on the track, if I were 
tracing it alone, without a clue.’ 
222 viv 8’, ‘but asit is’: 24, 
‘since it would be vain to attempt 
the search a/one—since I came to 
Thebes only after the event.’— 
Uorepos sc. Tod mpaxOeros: for 
the adj. instead of an adv. Uorepor, 
cp. Az, 217 vixTepos...dredwB7Oy : 
Ll. 1. 424 xOtfds By: Xen. Ax. 1. 
4. 12 Tots mporépos (=mpdrepor) 
pera Kipou dvaBaior. els dorovs 
TEA@ inter cives censeor: a meta- 
phor from being rated (for taxa- 
tion) in a certain class: Her. 6. 
108 els Bowrods redéew: Eur. 
Bacch, 822 és ywaikas é& dvdpds 
TEAD. aords eis datos like Az. 
267 Kowvds év Kowolor: 1b. 467 Evp- 
mecwv povos povors: Ph. 135 év 
téva E€vov: 16.633 laos dvloous avip. 
227 f. «eb pev hoPetrar tovmt- 
KAnp’ dareEedady | avdtos Kab’ adrod 
is the reading of all the mss. 


I feel certain that we should read 
tmeEeXcty | avtov Kad’ abrod, the 
change of avrdy into avrés havin: 
necessarily followed that of b1ege- 
Aelv into tareEeA@y, due to an in- 
terpretation which took the latter 
with hoBetrar. I find the key to 
the true sense in Thuc. 4. 83 
(Arrhibaeus, the enemy of Per- 
diccas, makes overtures to Brasi- 
das, and the Chalcidians exhort 
Brasidas to listen): é6léackov atrdv 
wh bmweeedety TH Ilepdlxxg ra 
decvd, ‘they impressed upon him 
that he must not remove the dangers 
from the path of Perdiccas’ by re- 
pulsing the rival power of Arrhi- 
baeus. wmefeXety Ta Seva=to 
take them away (éx) from under 
(b76) the feet,—from the path 
immediately before him: 7@ Ilep- 
dlxkg being a dat. commodi. So 
here: kei pév goBetror, and if 
he is afraid (as knowing himself 
to be the culprit), then Z bid him 
(keXev@ continued from 226), tmeg§- 
ehetv 76 érlkAnpa Zo take the peril 
of the charge out of his path avror- 
Ka’ atrod (dy speaking) himself 
against himself. If the culprit is 
denounced by another person, he 
willbeliable tothe extreme penalty. 
If he denounces himself, he will 
merely be banished. By denounc- 
ing himself, he forestalls the danger 
of being denounced by another. 
Instead of a dat. commodi air¢ 
(corresponding to 7@ Ilepdixxa in 
Thuc.), Soph. has written xaQ’ 
avtTov, because se/faccusation is 
the mode of doing the act ex- 
pressed by taefeXcty, which implies 
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> xX , ¢ na 
auTov KaW avtTov' meiceTat yap adXo pev 
> \ b] er a ] Yj 
aatepyes ovdév, yas 8 drevow aBraBys: 


et © ad tis ddXov oldev && AdAANS yOovos 
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TOV QUTOXELPA, p) TLWTaATw TO Yap 

KEp00s TEMO “yo YX) Yapis MpooKeioeTat 

ei & av ciwmnoecbe, Kai tus } pirov 

deicas ardces Toros 7) yavToD Td6e, 

ax tavde Spdcw, Tadta ypiy Kdveww euod. 235 
Tov avdp amavde TovTor, daTis etl, YAS 

THOO, HS eyo KpaTn Te Kal Opovous véuo, 

unt éodéyerOas punte Tpochavely twa, 

byt év Oedy edyaior pnte Ovpaci 


karnyopjoa. The pregnant xaé’ 
atrod is rendered still less harsh 
by the fact that tovmlkAnpa pre- 
cedes. There is no ‘aposiopesis’ 
or ‘suppressed clause’: we have 
simply to carry on KeAeto. 

I believe wregeAdy and adrods 
to be indefensible. If they were 
to be retained, I should then, as 
the least of evils, translate thus:— 
‘And if he is afraid,—when (by 
speaking) he will have removed the 
danger of the charge from his own 
path,—[/et him not fear].’ Such 
an ellipse, however, seems to me 
almost impossibly harsh. For other 
explanations, see large edition, 
Appendix, Note 6. 

230 dAdov...€& GAAnNs xPoves, 
‘another [z.e. other than one of 
yourselves, the Thebans] from a 
strange land’: an alien, whether 
resident at Thebes, or not: cp. 
451 obrés éorw évOdde, | Eévos Nbyw 
wérouxos. The cases contemplated 
in the proclamation (223—235) are 
(1) a Theban denouncing another 
Theban, (2) a Theban denouncing 
himself, (3) a Theban denouncing 
an alien. 

231. 76 KépSos, ‘his guerdon,’ 
the expected gain, 7a 7jvuTpa. 
Tr. 191 érws,| mpds cot Tu Kepod- 
vay Kal kTopny Xap. 


Tes: 


232 mpookeloerat, will be stored 
up Jéesides (cp. Eur. Alc. 1039 
ddyos ayer mpockelucvov, added). 
Xapts Ketrac is perf. pass. of yapw 
tlOemat or KatarlOeuwar (rwl or mapa 
tivl),—a metaphor from deposits 
of money: 7a xpHuara KeloOw rap’ 
ots riow ay vuiv doy [Plat.] pest. 
346 Cc. 

233 dldov, avrod with dmrdce 
only (27. 15. 503 dmwcacba Kaka 
vnav), ‘shall seek to screen friend 
or self from my behest.’ 

234 Seloas pidov as = deloas 
vmép pirou (like kjdouat, ppovri fev) 
would be too harsh, and rhythm 
is against it. ToUsros,..7d5e, this 
command to give up the guilty. 

236—240 amavde (d7-, because 
the first clauses are negative), I 
command, (pj) Twa -yis THO Se that 
no one belonging to this land par’ 
eo Séxeo Oat prjte mpordwveiv shall 
either entertain or accost Tov dvipa 
Tourov doris éotl. For the gen. 
ys cp. Plato Prot. 316 B ‘Immo- 
Kpatys O0e éotl pev TeV émtxwpluv, 
"Amo\Nodupou vids, olklas meyadns 
kal eddaluovos. 

239 The construction is pajre 
Kotvodv trocto Pan [ujre] év...edxator 
pate OOpacy, a unre before evyator 
being suppressed. Cp. Aesch. Ag, 
532 [dps yap odre auvTedijs ods: 
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KOLVOV moeia Gar, pre xépviBos vewew" 


240 


B0civ S av oiKay TavTas, OS PLlLaoPLaTos 
TOO apy dvTOS, os TO Tu@uxdv Qcod 
pavretov ebepnvev apr ios éuot. 

eyo pev ovv Towabe TO Te daipove 


TO a avopt TO Bavévre TULMAXOS TEXNO* 


KATEVXOMAL Sé TOV dedpaxor , cite TU 
ets ov AEA Gev etre TAELOVOV META, 
KaKOV KaK@S Viv amopov-extpivat Biov. 


Cho. 294 déxec0at 5 ore cuANbew 
Twa. 

240 Kowvdv here=xkowwvdy, cp. 
Ai. 267 7 xowds év Kowoior AuTreio- 
Oar Evvdv. Plat. Lege. 868 E (the 
slayer) guvéortos airois undérore 
kid ta poe Kowwvos lep&v. xép- 
viBos (partitive gen.) is more suit- 
able than yépyiBas (the reading 
of nearly all the Mss.) to the idea 
of exclusion from all fellowship in 
ordinary worship: xépviBas véuew 
would rather suggest a special 
xd.0apots of the homicide. 
sacrifice was offered by the mem- 
bers of a household (xowwvdr elvar 
xepviBuv ...KTnolov Bwyod médas 
Aesch.. Ag. 1037) or of a clan 
(xépvep gpparépww Eum. 656), a 
brand taken from the altar was 
dipped in water, and with the water 
thus consecrated (xépvu) the com- 
pany and the altar were sprinkled : 
then holy silence was enjoined 
(evpynuta éorw): and the rite be- 
gan by the strewing of barley meal 
eee on altar and victim. 

Athenaeus 409: Eur. . .922ff.) 
Acc. to Dem. Zest. § 158 a law 
of Draco prescribed yépviBos 
elpyecOat Tov avdpopdvor, orov dar, 
Kparnpwr, lep&v, dyopas. This was 
a sentence of excommunication (1) 
from the life of the family and the 
clan, (2) from the worship common 
to all Hellenes, who, as opposed 
to BdpBapor, are (Ar. Zys. 1129) of 
juds éx xépviBos | Bwmods mepippat- 


When : 


vovres, womep Evyyevets, | ’OAup- 
miacwy, év Ilvdats, vot. The mere 
presence of the guilty could render 
sacrifice inauspicious: Antiph. De 
Caed. Her. § 82 iepots tapacrayres 
moddol 6 Kkatapaveis éyévovtTo ovx 
boro bytes Kal SiaxwAvovTes TA lepa 
wh rylyvecbar (bene succedere) ra 
vouufdueva. tmoeicbar. Attic in- 
scriptions show that in the sth cent. 
B.C. the ¢ of wow was regularly 
omitted before ¢ or 7, though not 
before o or w. 

241 eiv S€é sc. avdS, under- 
stood from the negative amavde : 
cp. Her. 7. 104 ovx éav pebyew... 
GNAG émixparéew. @S pido paros 
K.T.A, ‘knowing that ¢hzs is our 
defiling thing’ : see on II ad. jin. 

246 Katevxopar. Where xarev- 
Xouat is used, as here, without 
gen. (or dat.) it=pray solemnly, 
rather than zprecate : though often 
in a context which zaplies impre- 
cation: eg. Plat. Legg. 935 A 
karevxecOat aXArjhots eTapwpevous : 3 
Rep. 3904 A KarevxeTo Ticat Tovs 
"AXauods Ta & Odkpva. elte Tis 
«7.4. ‘whether his hidden guilt 
is lonely or hath partners’ : whether 
the unknown man (ris) who has 
escaped discovery is eis, alone in 
the crime, or one of several. tts, 
cee the person is indefinite: 
cp. 5 

248 vu wv &popov ( unblest ). Most 
of the Mss. read doipov contra 
metrum : Porson corrected this to 
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érrevyopuat 8, oikovow ei Evvéotios 
év Tols euots yévort’ éuod cuverddros, 
madeiv amep Toicd aptias npacapny. 
Cw X: lo} , a 
vpiv 6¢ tadta wavT émicknTT@ Teel 

¢ /, ° a a n 
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lal 2 > / > / > 4 
ys OS axaptas Kabéws ébOappévns. 

> lal 
oud’ ei yap Vv TO mpayua py Oenraror, 
a / nr bed fal 
axalaptov vas eikos nv oTws éar, 

> re > > / a , = la 
avopos y apictov Bacidéws T ddX@DOTOS, 
arr é€epevvay' viv 8, érel xupd T eyo 
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250 


255 


éyov pev apyas as éxeivos cixve mp, 


duopov, defending the redundant 
viv by 77. 287 atrov & éxetvo»r, 
07’ av ayva Ovpara | pééy maTpyy 
Znvi ris dhecews, | ppdver viv ws 
néovra. The form d&mopos occurs 
Eur. Med. 1395 (where dporpos is 
a v.l.); dpmopos in Hec. 421, Phil. 
182. 

249 émebxopat, imprecate on 
myself: Plato Critias 120 B Tatra 
émevéduevos Exactos aitav avT@ 
kal T@ ad’ abrod yéve. olkowrw... 
Evvértios: not tautological, since 
Evvéorios is more than évocxos, im- 
plying admission to the family 
worship at the éorla and to the 
omovéat at meals. Plat. Legg. 
868 F iepGv wih Kowwvelrw pee... 
Euvéotios avtois pndémore yry- 
vécOw pndé Kowwwvos lepov. Plat. 

| Euthyphro 48 wat el pev év dln 
[éxrewer], éGv, if he slew the man 
justly, forbear; e/ d¢ wH, émegcévan 
(prosecute the slayer), édvrep 6 
krelvas ouvégTtds cot Kal opmo- 
tpamefos h. By using el yévorro 
(rather than édv yévnrac) the speaker 
implies that he regards ¢hzs danger 
as somewhat remote. 

251 roto’, the slayer or slayers 
(247): see on 246. 

254 dkdpiws Kaléws, ‘blasted 
with barrenness by angry heaven’: 
Zl. 1181 & c&m’ atluws Kddéws 
épOappévov: below 661 dOeos, ddu- 
dos, forsaken by gods and men. 


256 elkos Hv. The imperfect 

indic. of a verb denoting obli- 
ation (de, xpiv, mpoofxev, eixds 
nv), when joined without dy to 
an infinitive, often implies a con- 
ditional sentence with imperfect 
indic. in protasis and apodosis : 
e.g. ovK elkos jv édv=ovK dy ciate 
(el Ta Oéovra émoretre), you would 
not (now) be neglecting it, (if you 
did your duty): Xen. Mem. 2. 7. 
10 ef pev Tolvuy aloxpdv Tt Eueddov 
épydoecOa [if I were now intend- 
ing—as I am not], @dvarov avr’ 
avTo0 mpoatpeTéov Hv, = mpoy- 
povpnv ay (el ra déovra érolovr). 
Thuc. 6. 78 kal wdduora elkds jv 
vuas...mpoopacbat, = mpoewpare av 
el ra elkéra emotetre, So éBovdd- 
env, nélovy, without dy, of that 
which one wishes were true, but 
which is not so. 

257 Baotdhéws 7’: re is to be 
retained after BaciAéws, because 
(1) there is a climax, which is 
destroyed if Baowkéws stands merely 
in apposition with dvdpds dplarov: 
(2) dvdpds aplorov represents the 
claim of birth and personal merit, 
—Baotéws, the special claim of a 
king on his people. Cp. Phd. 
1302 dvdpa monéusov | éxOpdv Te. 

258 Kupa T° éyd = ey Te KupB, 
answered by kowov te k.t.A. For 
te so placed cp. £/. 249 éppot 7’ av 
aldws | amdvrwy 7’ ebo Bera Ovaray. 
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a f 
KOWOY Te Tald@y Kol av, EL KElY@ YEVOS 
A 
pn dvotiynoev, jv av exmepvKoTa, 
o] 


pov 


nr / > = re i 
és TO xelvov Kpat évnral” 7 TYXN 


n / 
av@ av éyd Tad, Oorepel TOVMOv TaTpos, 


4 nr ? \ UY > > / 
UTEeppayoumal, Kal TavT apiEopat 


260  dpdomopov, ‘the wife who 
bare seed to him’:=6polws omet- 
pomerny, te. Tv éxetvos éomepe: in 
460 the word is active. dyuoyev7s in 
1361 is not similar. 

261 Kowev te walSwv Kod 
qv av ékmepuxdra, lit. common 
things of (=dzes consisting 77) 
kindred children would have been 
generated :=xow@v maldwy Kkowh 
pivots éyévero dv, a brood common 
to Laius and Oedipus, of children 
akin to each other (as having the 
same mother, Iocasta) would have 
issued: ‘children born of one 
mother would have made ties 
between him and me.’ For av 
doubled cp. 139, 339. Kkowav=dd- 
eAPav, dpwaluov (Ant. I ® Kowdv 
airadehpov “Iopnvns xdpa). The 
language of this passage is care- 
fully framed so as to bear a second 
meaning of which the speaker is 
unconscious, but which the specta- 
tors can feel: Iocasta has actually 
borne children to her own son 
Oedipus: thus in kowdv raldwy 
kowd...€kmepukéra, the obvious 
sense of xowd, ‘common to Laius 
and Oedipus,’ has behind it a 
second sense, in which it hints at 
a brood who ares drothers and 
sisters of their own sire: see below 
1403 f. This subtle emphasis— 
so ghastly, Evveroto.w—of the itera- 
tion in Kkowév Kowd must not be 
obliterated by amending xoly’ dy 
into «kpar’ (Nauck) or omépuar’ 
(Blaydes). Similarly et kelv@ yeé- 
vos py Suorixyoev is susceptible 
of the sense—‘if his son (Oed. 
himself) had not been ill-fated.’ 
kelvy yévos édvorbxnoe (his hope 
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of issue was disappointed) is here 
a bold phrase for xetvos édvarixnoe 
Ta mepl yévos: for Oed. is not 2ow 
supposed to know the story of the 
exposed babe (see 717 f.).  duarv- 
xelv is twice used in Eur. Andr. 
(418 and 711) of failing to have 
offspring, and in Supfl. 66 evrex- 
via is opp. to dugruxla. 

263 vuv 8’, ‘but as it is,’ with 
aor. equivalent to a pe7f., as O. C. 
84, 371. Cp. below 948 «al viv 
86¢e | rpos THs TUXHS OAwAe. So with 
historic pres., Lys. fn Erat. § 36 el 
bev odv év TH dtkacrnply éxplyovro, 
padiws dv éo@covro-...viv 5 els rhv 
BovNhy elodyouow, ‘as it was, they 
brought’ &c. évijAaro: z.e. he was 
cut off by a timeless fate, leaving 
no issue. The image is common 
of a doom that swoops from above: 
cp.1300: At. 1345: Aesch. Lum. 
369: Ag. 1175: Pers. 515. 

264 dv0’ dv, therefore. The 
protasis érel xup@ (258) required 
an apodosis introduced by dvr 
toUrwy : but the parenthesis viv 6” 
és 7d xelvov k.7.d. (263) has led to - 
ov being irregularly substituted for 
Toirwy. Cp. 1466: Antiphon De 
Caed. Herod. § 11 Séov ce Stoud- 
cacbd K.T.r....d od TapedOdy, 
where the length of the protasis 
has similarly caused & to be sub- 
stituted forraira. Distinguish from 
this the use of dv@’ oy, by ordinary 
attraction, for dvtl rovTwy d or 
bri, =because, Ant. 1068. 71a8’, 
cogn. acc. to dreppaxodpar, as 4z. 
1346 ob Tab7’ Odvaced T0085’ brrep- 
paxets éwol; Cp. Z. 5. 185 ox by’ 
dvevde Oeod rdde palvera. 

265 ‘dreppaxodpar only here: 
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CnTav Tov avToxeLpa 
T® AaGSaxeiw tradi 


an / t le) - 
tod mpocbe Kaduov tot mada 7 ’Ayivopos. 
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Tov govov aPetvy 
TlovAvdwpov te. Kat 
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pnt obv yuvarkav traidas, aAXd TO TOT 
TO viv POepeicbat Kate TODS éyOiow' 

vpiv 5é Tois GAXovor Kadpelous, bcous 

Tad éor apéckovd’, 7 te cippayos Aly 


in Ant. 194, Az. 1346 Soph. uses 
trepuaxetvy. The derivative form 
vreppaxéw, to be a champion, im- 
plies trépyaxos, as cumpaxéw is 
from ctppaxos, mpouayéw from 
mpopaxos: vrepudxoua is a simple 
compound, like cuuudyoua (Plat., 
Xen.), mpoudxoua (L/iad, Diod., 
Plut.). kKawl mavr ddlEopar with 
{yro@v, will leave nothing untried 
in seeking: a poetical variation of 
éml wav éOciy (Xen. Anad. 3.1. 
18 Gp’ ovx dy éml way edOo...as 
PpoBov mapdoxot;) as in Eur. Hipp. 
284 els wav’ adiypat, ‘I have tried 
all means.’ 

267 to AaB8axelm mardl, a 
dat. following {n7rGv x.7.d. as=T1- 
pwpovuevos. For AaPdaxelw—lIlo- 
Avdwpou re cp. Med. 404 Tois Zicv- 
geios Trois T “Idaovos ydmos: for 
the adj., Od. 3. 190 ®AoKrHTny 
Tlocdvriov [ =Ilolavros] dyAadv vidy: 
Her. 7. 105 tots Mackapeloror éxyé- 
voor: Az. 134 TeAapuvie wat, Her. 
(5. 59) saw in the temple of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes an in- 
scription which he assigns to the 
age of Laius. Cadmus, in the 
myth, is the son of Agenor king 


‘of Phoenicia, whence Carthage is 


‘Agenor’s city’ (dem. 1. 338): 
Polydorus,.son of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, was king of Thebes. 

269f. Construe: kaledxopat tots 
Tatra pa Spdow [for them, Pr. 
To1g Kat cot moAAdKes 765° nvEduny] 


Geods dviéyar avrots pyr’ dpordv 
TWO hs, pat oby yuvatkav Tat- 
Sas. 

270 The Mss. almost without 
exception read yfv, but the cor- 
rection yfjs is clearly right. 

271 pajr’ oty: ‘no, nor’: Aesch. 
Ag. 474 par env mrodurdpbys, | 
par’ ody abros ddovs, K.7.A. Phil. 
345 el7 ddnOes elt’ dp’ ofv mdrny : 
cp. above v. go. But odv with the 
first clause, 1049 below: £7. 199, 
560: see on 25. 

272 ¥epeto Oar, a fut. found 
also in Eur. Andr. 708 (pOepet 
2 sing.): Thuc. 7. 48 p0epetobar: 
Ionic P@apéouar Her. g. 42, 8. 108 
(p9apjoowa: in Hippocr., Arist., 
Plut.). The schol. would write 
POapiva for POepetcOar here, dis- 
tinguishing edxowae with fut. infin., 
‘I vow’ (to do), from etyouae with 
pres. or aor. infin., ‘I pray.’ But 
verbs of wishing or praying some- 
times take a fut. infin. instead of 
pres. or aor.: Thuc. 6. 57 éBov- 
Aovro mporiymmpyncerOar: 6. 6 édt- 
Ewevor ev...7Hs wahons apfew: 1.27 
cdenOnoav...Eujmpoméupew: 7. 50 
dvevootvTo KAyoev. See Goodwin, 
Moods and Tenses § 27. N. 2. a. 

273 rots dAdo. The loyal, 
as opp. to of mi Tatra dpaytes 
oe hee 

274 torr’ dpérKovd’, cp. 126. 
4 Te cvppaxos Aly, Justice who 
ever helps the righteous cause. 
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€ , 5 Lal > \ ' 
Nou mavres ev Evvetev eioaet Geo. 


XO. @oTEp we dpaiov éraBes, oo, avaé, épa. 


detEau. 


OI. Sdixar’ édeEas* 


XO. Ta dev TEp’ €« Tod ay éyouw’ apot Soxet. 


Ol. el kal Tpit’ éoTi, 


XO. dvaxt dvaxte TavO dpadvT éwiotapat 


275 eb: cp. Tr. 229 GAN eb ev 


275 
our éxTavov yap ovTe Tov wravvr éX@ 
TO o€ ontnpa TOD TéwryavTos Hv 
DoiBou rod eimrety, dors elpyacrat OTE. 
arn’ dvayKacat Geovs 280 
av 7) Géhoow ove’ ay els Ovvaur’ avnp. 
an ‘Tapys 7} We) ov dpacat. 
the ¢jrnua itself was. +o {yTHLa 


tyued’, et 6€ rporpwvovpeba. 

276 dorep...cdaBes. ‘As thou 
hast put me on my oath’: as you 
have brought me into your power 
under a curse [if I speak not the 
truth], so (oe, z.e. évopxos) I will 
speak. So Aeschin. Jz Cies. § go 
évopkoy daBety tov ’AOnvalwv 
Ojuov...BonOjcew, to bind them by 
an oath that they would help. 
AaBely here has nearly the same 
force as in AaBew alyuddwroy &c.: 
the use of karadafetv is not really 
similar (Thuc. 4. 85 Spkots...Kara~ 
AaBwy 7a TéAm), Since the Kard in 
comp. gives the sense of overtak- 
ing, and so of binding. apatov=r7 
dpe évoxov. Cp. Spxtos \éyw Ant, 
305. 

277 ydp after tcravov merely 
prefaces the statement: Plat. Prot. 
320C doKet Tolvuv...u00ov butv dé- 
yew. av yap TOTe K.T. r. 

278 Seif, ‘point to.’ Note 
the emphatic place of the word: 
the speaker knows not that he is 
face to face with the slayer. 16 
{yTHpa, acc. of general reference, 
The simpler form would have 
been, 7 Tod wéuavtos TO SATnua 
kal Adoar: but, instead of a verb 
which could govern ¢7jrnua, 768’ 
elmety is substituted, because it 
conveniently introduces the clause 
boris elpyaorat, explaining what 


is then left much as @ aiveis is lett 
in 216 when the insertion of dK 
x.t.\. has modified the construc- 
tion. 

281 dv py PAwow K.T.A. Cp. 
Phil. 1366 Kéw’ dvaykdges Tdde. 
dv as 580, 749: O. C. 13, Ant. 
1057, Phil. 1276, Ai. 1085. ovd’ 
dv eis: Ant. 884 od dy els rav- 
car’ dv: O. C. 1656 od’ ap els | 
Gvnrav ppdcee. In this emphatic 
form even a prep. could be in- 
serted (Xen. Allen. 5. 4. 1 008’ 
up’ évis, Cyr. 4. 1. 14 mnde pos 
lav), and in prose ovéé efs stood 
without elision: in Ar. Ran. 927 
etc., where the MSS. have ovdé é 
(Dind. writes ovdeév), otd’ av ev © 
is a possible v. 7. 

282 ék ravd’=perd T4de: Dem. 
De Cor.§ 313 Adyov Ex Néyou héywr. 
For Sebrepa, second-des¢, cp. the 
proverb dedrepos mods: Plat. Legg. 
943 C Thy Tov dpiorelww Kpiow... 
kal Thy tev devrépuv Kat Tplrav. 
dv A€youne : see on 95. 

283 +d pa ov, not 7d “7, be- 
cause the sentence is negative: 
below, 1232: Ant. 544 ma) w att- 
pdaons 7 wy od | Oavetv. But even 
in such a negative sentence the 
simple 76 ¢ occurs, below, 1387 : 
Ant. 443. 

284 dvakt: Od. 11. 


51 Te- 
peciao dvaxros. 


TAUTA SpavrTa, 
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, fe 
pariota DoiBo Terpeciav, wap ob tis dv 


285 


oxoTav Tad, wvak, éxudbor cadéctata. 
OI. an’ ove év apyois obSé Toit’ émpatdunv. 

éreuwa yap Kpéovtos eimovtos SimXobs 

Topmous’ maAat Se pa) Tapov Oavyatera. 


\ 4 f 
XO. Kai piv ta y adda Koda Kal warai’ én. 


290 


\ cal na ’ a 
Ol. ta rota taita; ravta yap cKxoTe doyov. 
Lal / , 
XO. Oaveiv édéyOn pos Tiwwv dSorTropwr. 
4 2 a 
OL. jkovea Kayo: tov & iddvt’ oddels opa. 


not=rTairTa gpovodyra or yyri- 
oxovra, ‘taking the same views,’ 
but seeing in the same manner, 
z,é. with equal clearness: épavra 
absol., as O. C. 74 dc” ay déyor- 
pt, wavO’ dpavra AéEouar: TavTa 
adverbial=xara taird: the dat. 
dvaxrt as Her. 4. 119 Twird dy 
tpl érphocopmer. 

287 GAN ovk...émpatdpny, ‘nay, 
not even this have I left out of my 
cares.’ ovK év dpyois karéAurov 
would have meant, ‘I did not 
leave this among things neglected.’ 
Soph. fuses the negative form with 
the positive, and instead of xaré- 
Aerov writes érpagduny: ‘I saw to 
this (midd.) in such a manner that 
it also should not be among things 
neglected.’ mpdocecOa (midd.) 
elsewhere usu. =‘to exact’ (Thuc. 
4. 65 &c.): here=dampdcoes Oat, 
’ effect for oneself. For év cp. ovx 
év €dagpy éroredunv (Her. 1. 118), 
év evxepet | Gov (radra) Phil. 875, 
tatr’ ow év aloxpp Oéuevos Eur. 
ec. 806. dpyois, not things w7- 
done, but things at which the work 
is sluggish or tardy; O. C. 1605 
KovK nv &r’ obdev apyov wy éplero: 
Eur. Phoen. 766 &v & éorly jypiv 
dpyéy, z.e. ‘in one thing our zeal 
has lagged’: Theognis however has 
dpy4=arolnra, inzfecta. 

288 Simdots | troptrods erepaba, 
‘I have twice sent a man to bring 
him’: he had sent two successive 
messages*~ one messenger with 


each. mopmrés=one who is sent 
to escort (méurew) or fetch a per- 
son (O. C. 70). Others transl. 
‘two sets of messengers.’ 

289 prj wapadv Cavpdferat=dav- 
pagw el uh mdpecte: but with ov, 
=Oavydgw ore ob mdpeore: differ- 
ing nearly as ‘I wonder why’ and 
‘I wonder ¢hat.’? Xen. Anab. 4 
4. 15 (he spoke of) 7a wh bvra ws 
ovK bvra: ze. el Te py jv, édevyer 
ore ovK Hv. 

290 kal pajv: see detached note 
A. Ta y GdAda...20y, ‘his skill 
apart, the rumours are’ &c.: the 
rumours which were current—a- 
part from the knowledge which 
the seer may have to give us. 
Not, ‘the other rumours.’ Cp. 
Plat. Phaed. 110 E kal AlOots Kat 
yi Kal rots ddAos Pos Te Kal 
gurois. Kwa: the rumour has 
died down; it no longer gives a 
clear sound. Cp. fr. 604 A#Onv 
Te Thy amavT’ dmecrepnuerny, | Kw- 
piv, dvavdov: Az. gti 6 mavra 
kwpos, 6 mdvr’ didpis, reft of all 
sense and wit. 

291 ta Tota; cp. 120. 

292 dSoimrédpwy: the survivor 
had spoken of Aporal, 122. The 
word now used comes nearer to 
the truth (cp. 801); but, as the 
next v. shows, Oed. does not re- 
gard this rumour as a different 
one from that which Creon had 
mentioned. 

293 ov 8’ iSdv7’: the surviv- 
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XO. GAn ‘el te prev 8y Seiwatos y exer pépos, 
‘ a / 
Tas gas akovwY ov pevel ToLaTO apas. 
OI. 6 pn ote Spavte TapBos, ovS Eros Poel. 
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XO. arn od€eréyEwv avtov eat" olde yap 
Tov Oeiov Hdn pavTw @O0 ayovcw, @ 
/ , , / 
Tarbes eumrédhvxey avOpoTav pove. 


295 


[Az the stage-entrance on the spectators right (the conventional one 
for arrivals from the immediate neighbourhood) a tall, white-haired 
“Jigure of grave and venerable aspect, now appears. It is the aged and 
blind TEIRESIAS, whom a child leads by the hand. He is wrapped in a 
heavy and ample white ipdriov, and supports his steps with a staff. 


Apparently undergoing some sharp mental conflict, and approaching 


with evident reluctance, he pauses at a distance from the King, who 


addresses him with words to which the Prophet scarcely listens.] 


OL. 6 ravta vopdv Teipecia, didaxta Te 


ing eye-witness: cp. 119 &y elde, 

wryv év x.t.A. Oecd. has not yet 
. learned that this witness could be 

produced: cp. vv. 754 ff. 

294 GAN et...pépos, ‘nay, if he 
knows what fear is.’ detua, prop. 
‘an object of fear,’ is used by 
Her. and the poets as=déos: Her. 


6. 74 Kneopuévea...detua é\aBe rav- 


Zraprinréwy: Aesch. Suppl. 566 
xArAwpy deluare: Eur. Suppl. 599 det- 
| pa xdoepov: id. LZ. 767 éx Selwaros, 
from fear. Cp. 153. The ye gives 
emphasis: the dpat of Oed. were 
enough to scare the boldest. 

295 tas ods...ro.dcd’ dpds, thy 
curses, being such as they are. 

297 ovtedéyEwv. The balance 
of Ms. authority is slightly in fa- 
vour of the future, as against the 
pres. ovfeAéyxwv. The latter would 
mean, ‘there is one who convicts 
him’: z.e. the supposed criminal, 
whom threats scare not, is al- 
ready detected; for the prophet 
has come. To this it may be ob- 
jected: (1) the gres. participle 
with Zor would not be suitable 
unless the conviction were in act 
of taking place: (2) the fut. not 
only suits the context better—‘one 


300 


to convict him’ [supposing he is 


here]—but also agrees with the © 


regular idiom: ¢.g. Ph. 1242 Ths 
éora p otmikwriowy rade; El. 
1197 005’ obraphtwy otd’ 6 Kwhd- 
owv mapa; (cp. Ant. 261): Aesch. 
P. V. 27 6 Awhjowv yap ob 7é- 
puxé mw: Xen. Anab. 2. 4.5 6 
Trynobmevos ovdels ora. 

299 éurépuxev, is implanted,— 
with reference to the divine gift of 
prophecy: Her. 9. 94 (of the seer 
Evenius) kal wera tadra adtixa Eu- 
gpurov wavrixiy etxye. avOpadtrav po- 
vw, above all other men: cp. O. C. 
261 mévas... | c@few olas TE K.T-A., 
Athens, above all other cities, can 
save: Isocr. or. 14. § 57 deldere 
6é pdvoe TOv ‘ENAHvwvy rolrov 
Tow épavov, unice (though others 
owe it also. 

300 & mdvTa vopav: vwepdw 
(veux) means (1) to distribute, (2) 
to dispose, and so to wield, ply, 
(3) figuratively, to ponder, azzmo 
versare: évi dpeot Képde’ evaduas 
Od. 18. 216: & dol vwpdv Kal 
gpecty rupos Sixa | xpnornplous bp- 
vidas aWevdet réxvy Aesch. Thed. 
25 (of Teiresias): (4) then, ab- 
solutely, to observe: Her. 4. 128 
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appnta T; ovpdved Te kal yOovocr. Bi, 

TOW bev, ei Kal pn) Brérreus, ppoveis & dpws 
ota voo@ ouveotw" 7s o€ TpootaTHy 

cwWTHpa T, ova, podvov éfeuplo Koper. 

DoiBos yap, et Kal fa) KAVELS TOY ayyéAOV, 305 
mewacw api dvrérepurpev, exdvow 

povny av érOeiv TOUSE TOU voonparos, 

et Tous KTAVOVTAS Aaiov pabovtes &b 
Kreivarpen, ys puyaoas extreurpaiveba, 


ov 5 ooy 


Oovncas nT at olwvav dati 


310 


par el Tw aay pavTiKis EX ELS odov, 
pica ceavTov Kal ToAwWw, pica & épé, 


VOLLGVTES...ciTa dvatpeouévous, ob- 
serving the moment when they 
were cutting forage. Similarly 
here,—with the idea of mental 
grasp unaided by eyesight. S8axK- 
Ta Te | a dppyrd. TE, Cp. the collo- 
quial pyrov Spparéy 7 éros (0. C. 
1001), dicenda tacenda: dppyta= 
dméppynra: Her. 6. 135 a&ppyra ipa 
expipacay. 

301 ovpdvid te Kal x8ovorr- 
By: not in apposition with a&ppyra 
and é:éaxrd respectively, but both 
referring to each, lore that may or 
that may not be told, whether of 
the sky or of the earth. 

302 médw pév is answered by 
ov 8° in 310: the city’s state you 
know,—do then your part. The 
8 after povets introduces the 
apodosis after a concessive prota- 
sis, as Xen. Cyr. 5.5. 21 GAN’ el 
pide Touro... Bovrer aeonsirnehit 
av dé Touvredbev éye. 

303 as sc. vécov. mporrdaryny 
vécou, a protector from a plague: 
strictly, one who stands in front of, 
shields, the city’s distempered state. 
Cp. 218, note: Az. 803 mpbarnr’ 
dvayxatas toxns, Shelter my hard 
fate. 

304 podvov : this Ionic form 
(like kobpos, doupt, Eeivos, youvara) 
is used in dialogue by Soph.: 


Aesch, has not odvos, though in 
P. V. 804 rby re pourra orparédv. 
In [Eur.] 2hes. 31 pévapxou is 
now restored for Hovvapxot. 

305 et kal prj KAves, ‘if indeed 
thou knowest it not from the mes- 
sengers,’ implying that he probably 
has heard it. Az. 1127 dewdv 7 
elras, el kal {qs Oavev. Trach. 
71 wav rolvuv, el Kat Todr’ érdn, 
kAvot Tis div, if adeed. On ef kal 
and «al el see detached note B. 

308 paldvres ed. ef = ‘with 
care,’ ‘aright’: cp. Az. 18 éréyvws 
e0: 2b. 528 édy 7d TaxOev eb ToAMG 
TEE. 

310 dm’ olwvav dtw: for 
do see on 43: Patwy, £51. 

311 ddAnv dd6v, as divination _ 
by fire (see on 21) to which Tei- 
resias resorts (Az#. 1005) when the ° 
voice of birds fails him. 

312 f. pioat ceavrov k.7.A. 
ptecOal re is to draw a thing to 
oneself, and so to protect it. pioar 
plaopa (‘rescue all that is defiled 
by the dead’), =literally, take the 
defilement under thy care’; 1.6. 
‘make it thy care to remove the 
defilement.’ Cp. mpéaryr’ dvay- 
kalas rUxns (Az. 803), shelter my 
hard fate (instead of, ‘shelter me 
from it’). mév plaopa, the whole 
defilement, as affecting not only 
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pioa 5€ wav placpa Tov TeOynKoTOS. 

> \ \ > ee ” > . a 27s @ 
év aol yap éopev' avopa & wheretvy ap av 


éyou re kal SvvaTo KadNOTOS TOVeD. 


315 


TEIPESIAS. 
hed hed, dpovetv ws Sewvov evOa pur) TEX 


AUN PpovodrTs. 


an nN el > \ 
TAUTA yap Kadw@s eyo 


> x t > > \ a n3 Ct 
eldds Sudden ov yap av Sedp tkounr. 
OI. ti 8 éorw; ws aOuuos eicednrvOas. 


human life, but also the herds and 
flocks and the fruits of the earth: 
Cp. 253. Tod TelvnKdTos, gen. of 
the source from which the placua 
springs,—more pathetic than 70d 
pévov, as reminding the hearer that 
vengeance is due for innocent 
blood. Both wav and the usual 
sense of placpa forbid us to under- 
stand, ‘avenge the uncleanness [7.e. 
the unpunished murder] of the 
dead man.’ 

314 év col=fenes te, ‘we are 
in thy hand’: cp. O. C. 248 & 
vulv ws ep | KetweOa TAdmoves: 
Eur. Ale. 278 & col. & éopev kal CH 
kal ph. dvSpa acc. before, not 

after, wPedew, as in Ant. 710 GAN 
' dvdpa, Kel Tis 7 copds, 7d pavOdverr | 
WON’ alcxpov ovdéy. In both 
places dvdpa has a certain stress— 
‘for mortal man.’ 

315 dd’ av éxou te Kal 8v- 
vatto, by means of all his resources 
’ and faculties. The optat. in a de- 
pendent clause after a primary 
tense (instead of dd’ ay ay ey Te 
kat dvvyrat). This occurs in w7- 
versal statements, and so esp. in 
yveuat, as Ant. 666 add’ bv modus 
oTHoeve, TOVSE XpH KAvELW: Az. 520 
dvdpt Tor xpewv | uynunv mpocetvat, 
Teprvoy el TE rov Tho: 27d. 1150, 
1344: Xen. Cyr. 1. 6. 19 dAAG 
Tov pev avroy Aéye, a wh caddis 
eldeln, geldecOac det. The force 
of the mood may be seen by put- 
ting the sentence in a hypothetical 


form: ef ris dPedoly ad’ ay Exot, 
kd\duora by wovolny. 

316 dpoveiv...ppovotyti, ‘how 
dreadful to have wisdom where it 
profits not the wise!’ Avy, with- 
out dv: cp. O.C. 395 bs véos réog : 
Ai. 1074 0a ph xabeoryKy Séos: 
Tr. 1008 6 Te Kal pion. On the 
other hand, the indic. Ave (so A 
and most Mss., Herm., Erfurdt) 
would state the fact: cp. 0. C. 
839 mh mirage’ a wh Kpareis: 20. 
1442 wh wee’ & wy Sei. But L has 
Avy and some other Mss. have A’7: 
and it is much more likely that 
this should have become Aver than 
vice versa. ten AbQ=DvoiTedy, 
only here: cp. Eur. Al. 627 pnt 
Towovrous ‘yduous | Avew Bporots. 
tatTa yap (I have to bewail this 
now), for, though I once knew 
it, I had forgotten it. Teiresias, 
twice summoned (288), had come 
reluctantly. Only now, in the 
presence of Oed., does he realise 
the full horror of the secret which 
he holds. 

318 Siddeo” =let slip out of 
my memory; perh. a common 
use, though it occurs only here: 
cp. a@fecbar to remember, Plat. 
Theaet.153B: Rep. 455B a@ éuabe, 
opserar: and so Soph. £7. 993, 
1257- So Terent. Phormio 2. 3. 
39 perit hercle: nomen perdidi, 
‘have forgotten.’ 

°319 +l 8 Yorw; so often in 
Soph.: 6¢ marking that the at- 
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TAaVTES GE TMpocKUVODMEV O10 KTHPLOL. 


TE. wavtes yap ov dpoveir’. 


yy 3 c BL 
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Tau, WS av eiTH pn TA Oo, ExhnYw Kaka. 


tention is turned to a new point, 
as in rl 6°; guid vero? (941), or to 
a new person: Isaeus or. 8. § 24 
av 6é ths ef; 

321 S.olow, bear to the end: 
Eur. Ap. 1143 Sdxpvor dcolcw | 
métwov amroruov, deve out joyless 
days: Thuc. 1. 11 el guvexGs Tov 
modenov Giépepov. Siagdépew could 
not mean ‘to bear agart” (from 
each other), though that is implied 
by the emphatic antithesis ro odp 
Te cU—KaYyW TOUMOV. 

322 oUt’ tyvop’ K.T.A. ob &v- 
voua, ‘strange,’ not in coniormity 
with usage, which entitled the 
State to benefit by the wisdom of 
its wdvtis, The king’s first re- 
monstrances are gentle. 

823 dmootepay, ‘withholding’: 
Arist. Rhet. 2. 6. 3 droorepioa 
mapaxaTabnkny, depositum non red- 
dere. catuy, of a divine message, 
151. 

324 dpw ydp K.t.A. (7 do ot 
_speak), for I see that ether dost 
' thou speak opportunely: (I am 
silent) therefore, lest I too should 
speak unseasonably. 

325 mpos Katpov=cxaiplus, as 
with évvérew Trach. 59. os pyde 
éyS mdOw is irregular for uy Kal 
éya 740w, influenced by the form 
of the preceding clause with ovdé 
gol, The sense requires that pydé 
should be broken up into mj mot, 


5€ on the other hand. The final 
clause @s...1d0w depends on ory, 
or the like, understood. 

326 dpovev y’, ‘if thou hast 
knowledge’ (of this matter): cp. 
569 ep ols yap wh ppovd ovyav 
PAG: not, ‘if thou art sane.’ But 
in 328 ov dpovetre=‘are without 
understanding,’ are senseless. 

328 éyd 8 od py tote expryva 
Ta épad (as av pa elrw ta od) 
kaka: I will never reveal my (not 
to call them ¢/y) griefs. tad ed 
kKeKd, = those secrets touching 
Oedipus which lie heavy on the 
prophet’s soul: ta od kad, those 
same secrets in their import for 
Oedipus. We might render ws av 
elmw ph Ta o either (i) as above, 
or (ii) ‘in order that I may not 
utter thy griefs.’ But (i) is pre- 
ferable for these reasons :—(1) ‘The 
subjunct. elrw with pj was ia- 
miliar in such phrases. Plat. Rep. 
487D Tous pev mrelorous Kal mavu 
adokbrous yeyvopévous, tva ph 
TapmTovipous elrwpev, ‘becom- 
ing very strange persons,—not to 
use a more unqualified epithet’: 
Rep. 507 D: Hippias minor 372 D. 
The substitution 01 #s dv for the 
commoner iva in no way alters 
the meaning. For ds dv pa), cp. 
Ar. Av. 1508 Tourt...7d oKiddevov 
irépexe | dvwOev, as Ww wh 
idwow of Geol. For os dv elu 
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OI. ti pus i Evvedes ov ppdcets, adr evvoets 330 
mwas mpododvar Kal KatapOetpar TOLD 5 

TE. eyo ouT’ éwauTov oure o aye. Ti TaoT 
dros ENEYXELS § ov yap av mvOov0 pov. 

OI. ovx, & KaKOY KaKkvore, Kal yap av TETpOU 
giow ov wi opyaveras, éfepeis OTE, 335 


GN oo dreykTOs KATENEUTNTOS pavel ; f 


TE. 


opyiy euenyro THY eMayY, THY ony & opod 


vatovoav ov xarteides, adn ewe peyets. 
OI. ris ydp tovadr’ av ovK av opyifoir ern 


7) instead of ws av uh ela, cp. 
255 Phil. 66 ei 8 épydce| wh 
ravra. (2) The emphatic posi- 
tion of tdép’ suits this version. 
(3) ékptjv@ is more forcible than 
elrw. If the meaning were, ‘I 
will not veveal my griefs, in order 
that I may not mention (etrw) thy 
griefs,’ the clauses would be ill- 
balanced. Many emendations of 
the passage have been proposed, 
but I believe the text to be 
sound. 

330 £vveidds, because éxpijvw 
implied that he knew: cp. 704. 
Not, ‘being an accomplice’: Oed. 
can still control his rising anger. 

332 The ruggedness of this 
verse is perh. designed to express 
agitation. Cp. 1002 éyw ovdxl: 
O. C. 939 eye ott’ dvavdpov: 2d. 
998 éy@ ovdé: Ant. 458 éyw ovK 
éweddov. Tadr’: see on 29. 

334 wérpou | piow: Eur. Med. 
1279 ws dp’ Ro0a mérpos 7 olda-| 
pos. For the periphrasis cp. Plat. 
Phaedr. 251 Bh Tod wrépov pvors, 
=7d mrépov mepukds womep é- 
guxe, being constituted as it is: 
Timae. 45 3B Tiv Tav Bredapwr 
guow, &c. 

835 mort, tandem aliguando: 
Phil. 816 péOes woré: 2b. 1041 
tloacd’ ddAd TH Xpbvw@ more. 

336 dredebtyTos dhavet; ‘ wilt 
thou never make an end?’ Lite- 


rally dre\ed7r.=not brought to an 
end: here, a man ‘with whom one 
cannot make an end,’—who can- 
not be brought to the desired 
issue. The word is possibly bor- 
rowed from the colloquial vocabu- 
lary of the day: the tone is like 
that of the Latin odiosus. 

337 Spy épépapo «.t.d, ‘Thou 
blamest my temper, but seest not 
that to which thou thyself art wed- 
ded.’ 6p00 | valovcayv, while (or 
though) it dwells close to thee,— 
possesses and sways thee. Cp. 
xmrls (O. C. 1134) and BAdBy (Z/. 
785) EUvotkos: cuvvalery movas 
(PA. 892): cuvrpddpors | dpyats 
(Az. 639). But the words have a 
second meaning: ‘thou seest not 
that thine own [riv oj, thy kins- 
woman, thy mother] is mth es 
with thee [as thy wife].’ Cp. 261. 

338 ddd’ ee Wéyes: the 
thought of dpyhy éudupw ray éwny 
returns upon itself, as if from a 
sense that the contrast between 
éuéupw and karetdes would be im- 
perfectly felt without such an iter- 
ation: this is peculiarly Sopho- 
clean; cp. 166 (é\@ere kal viv): 
At. 627 aldvov aidwov ot6 olktpas 
yor GpyiBos dndovs...d AN’ dgurovous 
bev gods: 26. III ov...THS oFs 
obver’.., | GAN’ obvex’ Spxwy... | cot 
& ovdé&: and so 77. 431. 

339 The cinphdtic on Towatra 
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KNOY, a viv av THv8 aripaters TON 3 
Ge yap aura, Kay eyo ovyn oreye. 

ovKody a x Hees Kal oé xP?) Néryey epol. 
ovK av mépa ppdcarus. 


TE. 
Ol. 
TE. 


340 


Mpos TAO’, e& Oédevs, 


Gupod | oe opyis rus dypiotarn. 


OI. 
amep Evvinp’. 


Kal pny Trapno y ovder, ws opyns eyo, 345 
io Oe yap Sony éwol 


kal Euuputeioas ToUpyon, elpyao Bau 0, dcov 
Hn xXEpot Kaivov: «i 8 ériyyaves BréTowr, 


as well as on ovK warrants the re- 


peated dv: Eur. Andr. 934 ov av 
év 2 cuots dduors | BdXérove’ av 
avbyas Tay! éxaprotr’ dy Ex. 

340 d.. -arupaters Trou: & cogn. 
acc.: Ai. 1107 Ta ce’ rn | Kohag 
éxelvous: Ant. 550 Tk radr avias 
ww; adrusdgtes by rejecting the re- 
quest that he would speak: Ant. 


? 


544: 

841 fe. ydp aitd. The sub- 
ject to mfr is designedly left inde- 
terminate: ‘(the things of which 
I wot) will come of themselves.’ 
The seer is communing with his 
own thought, which dwells darkly 
on the xaxd of v. 329. attd= 
airéyuara: cp. the phrase atro 
delter, res ipsa arguet, the result 
will show: 42. 1099 ovk abtrds 
é&émevcev ws avrod Kpar av: Verg. 
£cl. 4. 21 Ipsae lacte domum re- 
ferent distenta capellae | ubera: so 
HERG 254% Theocr, II. 12. 

342 ovKotv & y ‘ke «7A, 
‘Then, seeing that (4 ye=guzppe 
guae) they will come, thou on thy 
part (kal ot) shouldest ¢e// them 
to me.’ The stress of kal falls 
primarily on e%, but serves at the 
same time to contrast Aéyeww with 

Tee. 

343 ovK dv mépa pdoaupn. 
The courteous formula (95, 282), 
just because it is such, here ex- 
. presses fixed resolve. 

344 aris dypwrdry: J. 17. 


TOV OTAWY: 


61 Gre ris Te héwy...Boiy dprdcy 
qris dptorn: Plat. Apol. 23 A tod- 
Aal awéxPerar...kal olar xaherdra- 
Tal. 

345 Kal pov with ye, ‘aye 
verily’: : cp. £7. 554 where jv épas 
pot is answered (556) by kal pip 
eplnu’. See detached note A. as 
spyjs txo=exwv dpyfs ws exw, 
being so wroth asI am. Thuc. 1. 
22 ws éxarépwr Tis edvolas n py uns 
éxou: Eur. Hel. 313 mGs 3 etpev- 
elas told’ év déduoes eXELS 5 5 jwap- 

jow...ov8ty (rovrwy) dmep Euv- 
(np, I will leave unsaid nothing 
(of those things) which I compre- 
hend, z.e. I will reveal my whole 
insight into the plot. €vv(npe 
suits the intellectual pride of 
Oedipus: he does not say ‘think’ 
or ‘suspect’: cp. 628. For ydp 
after Yo@t cp. 277. 

347 Kal Evppurevoat...elpydo- 
Oar 6’. Kal...re could no more 
stand for ‘ana’...‘both’ than ¢ét... 
que could. kat (adeo) here implies, 
‘no mere sympathiser, but actually 
the plotter. ooov (elxes elpydcbat) 
p+) Kalvwv, so far as you could be 
the author of the deed without 
slaying, ‘short of slaying’: cp. 
Thuc. 4. 16 puddoce de eal Ml 
vijoov "AOnvatous pndev jooov, 6oa 
ph amroBatwovras: I, III THs ys 
Expdrour doa pun mpotdyTes mond Ek 
Vie oles 
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a a > ¥ rr , 
Kal Tovpyov av cov TovT Epny elvat povov. 


TE. ddnbes; evvérrm o€ TO KNpvYpaTL 


350 


e a / yyy. ¢ / 
@rrep Tpocimas eupevery, Kap nuepas 
rn r lal , 
Tis vov Tpocavday pte TOVTOE MT Epé, 
an a ? / / 
@s ovTse YRS THAD avooim pliacTopL. 
/ 


OL. 


o’tws avaidds é&exivnoas TOE 


TO pnya; Kal mov ToUTO pevfer Oat Sokels; 355 
TE. wégevya: tadnbés yap ioxbov TpEpo. 
OI. wpos Tod SidaxGeis;ov_yap ex ye THs TExXVNS. 


349 Kal totpyov...rovTo, the 
doing of this thing also, adryy Thy 
mpaéuw, as distinct from the plotting 
and direction of the acts. 

350 dAndes; k.t.A. The same 
word marks the climax of Creon’s 
anger in Amt. 758: cp. Ar. Av. 
393 éredv; &c. 

351 dmep mpoeimas (sc. éupe- 
vew), by which thou didst proclaim 
that (all) should abide: this is 
better than taking @zrep as by at- 
traction for dmep, since mpoeurety 
could take an acc. of the thing 
proclaimed (e.g. Eevlav, Odvaror), 
but not of the edict itself (as x7- 
puyya). 

353 ds Ovtt...pido-ropt, an ana- 
coluthon for ds évTa pudeTopa, as 
if évvémw col had preceded. éyé 
just before made this necessary. 
Elms. cp. Eur. 7. A. 491 &ddws 
Té w Neos Tis Taharmpou Kbpys | 
clone ovyyéveray évvooupeéry. 

354 éfexlvycas. éxxiveiy is used 
of starting game, Zl. 567 é&exlyy- 
cev modotv | ...<dadov: of rousing 
one from rest, 7rach. 1242, and 
fig. of exciting pain which had 
been lulled, 26. 979. Here the 
notion is that of a sudden and 
startling utterance. But the choice 
of the word has also been influ- 
enced by the common use of «x- 
vely in the sense of mooting sub- 
jects which should not have been 
touched: Eur. £/. 302 é7el 6é 
wiveis mi0ovy, z.e. since thou hast 


broached this theme: cp. O. C. 
1526 & 0 é&dyiora pydé Kweirat 
Noyy. So axlvnra (én) =arédp- 
pnta O. C. 624, Ant. 1060 bpoes 
pe Taklyynra Sia ppevay ppaca.| 
Klvet, K.Td. 

355 Kal mov «.t.A. And on 
what ground dost thou think to 
escape (punishment for) this thing? 
For mov cp. 390: Az. 1100 mod at 
oTparnyets Tovde; Distinguish kat 
(1) prefixed to interrogative par- 
ticles, when it expresses an ob- 
jection: Aesch. dg. 280 xat ris 
706 «éélkowr’ Av ayyéAwy Taxos; 
Dem. Fals. Legat. § 257 (with 
Shilleto’s note), and kal mas; fas- 
sim: (2) suffixed, where, granting 
a fact, it asks for further informa- 
tion: Agam. 278 molov xpévou 6é 
kal memopOnra mods; (assuming 
it to be taken, when was it taken?) 
Eur. Alc. 834 rot cal ope Odrre; 
TovtTo devyay here=rovrov thy 
Olknv expevyew: Eur. Med. 795 
malowy govov | pevyouca, fleeing 
from (the penalties of) the mur- 
der: Cic. Pro Cluent. 59 § 163 
calumniam (=crimen calumniae) 
non effugiet. 

356 ToAns K.T.A. ‘in my truth 
is my strength’: to-xtov expresses 
the living strength of the divine 
instinct within him: cp. ¢@vra 482. 
Tpéw: see on éurépuxey 299. 

357 téxvys, slightly contemp- 
tuous; cp. 388, 562, 709. 
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TE. 
Ol. 
TE. 
Ol. 
TE. 
Ol. 

TE. 
Ol. 

TE. 


aGAr’ ov TE xalpeov 


Tpos cou av yap we dKovra TpovTpeyyw Aérerv. 
mrotoy AOryov; Aéry’ abs, Os paddov palo. 

ovyl Evvijcas mpoaGev ; i) PKTELpa AéEyov; 360 
ovxX waoTe y eltreiy yoaror" GXX adOis hpacov. 
povéa oe gnu Tavdpos ob onreis cupeiv. 

bis ye mnyovas épeis. 

elo TL OnTa KANN’, iv opyitn Téov ; 

doov ye xpnters ds parny elpyn oeTat. 365 
AerAnGevar we pnt avy Tots purrarots 


aicxicd opidoovT’, oud opav iv ef xaxod. 


OI. 
TE. 
Ol. 


358 mpovtpéw: mid., as 1446: 
but act. “7 Ant. 270, El. 1193. 

360 7 ’Kmepa A€ywv; or (while 
you do understand my meaning 
already) are you merely trying by 
your talk (Aéywv) to provoke a 
still further statement of it? The 
notion of é« in the compound is 
that of drawing forth something 
from the person tested. Aéywy 
here implies zd/e talk, cp. 1151 
Aéyet yap eldws oddé&v. The déyew 
of the Mss. gives a weak sense: 
wore must be supplied, ‘tempting 
me so that I should speak.’ 

361 ovX dove y K.T. A. od (Evy- 
fixa) otrw ¥ dx pipes Gore elre: 
cp. 1131. ‘yywordy, ‘known’: but 
yord 58, yvwrdy 396. It has 
been held that Attic usage distin- 
guished yvwarés, as= ‘ what caz be 
known,’ from yvwrdés, as= ‘what zs 

‘known’; but the distinction can- 
not be established. 

362 od {yreis K.T.A. pyul oe 
gpovéa xupelv (6vra) Tov avdpos ov 
(Tov povéa) fnrets. 

363 mnpovds: z.¢. such charges 
are downright rpovat, calamities, 
infamies. "There is something of 
a colloquial tone in the phrase: 
cp. Ad, 68 pnde cvpdopay déxov | 


7 Kal yeynIas radr’ ael rAéEew Soxeis ; 
elmrep th y €oTi THS arnbetas oGévos. 
GX éott, WANY Got col dé TOUT oOvK ET’, ErrEl 370 


El. 301 6 mdvr’ dvad- 
Cp. 336 


Tov dvdpa: 
Kis oUTOS, } aca BAGBy. 
areXeUTNTOS. 

366 AcAnPévar...dpihodvr’: ‘hast 
been living in unguessed shame 
with thy nearest kin’: ov tots 
pudtaros K.T.A. =odv 7D, purrary 
(Iocasta): since é6usAodv7’ implies 
wedlock, and not merely the com- 
panionship denoted by éuywy in 
457: for the allusive plural, cp. 
Aesch. Cho. 53 deomoray Pavdroor 
(Agamemnon’s murder): Zum. 100 
madodcd y otrw dewa mpods Tav 
prtdrwy (Clytaemnestra speaks of 
her murder by Orestes). 

367 ty ef KaKov: CP. 413, 1442 
Trach. 375 mod mor’ elul mpdyua- 
TOS; 

368 1 Kal; ‘dost thou indred? 
Aesch, Zum. 402 7 Kal rovatras 
TPO Emipporfers Puyds ; 

370 ane col ool 8 k.T.A. 
Note in these two wv. (1) the rhe- 
torical iteration (éravapopd) of ool, 
as in O. C. 787 ob ort co TANT, 
dAXd cot ratr éor: Phil. 1054 
Any els cé* col dé: Isocr.or.15 §41 
Kwoduvevwy TH yey vg pay Ta Oe 
ped" tuav ra 6¢ 5? Huds ra 5’ brep 
bpay. (2) the ninefold t (rapyxnous) 
in 3713 cp. 425: Ad. 528 edy rd 


48 


ZTOPOKAEOYSE 


re a ae > 3 
TUPhos Ta T OTA TOV TE VOUV Th T oppar et. 


TE. od & aOr00s ye TAaUT 


ovedilan, & col 


ovdels © ds ovyl TaVO ovevduet Taxa. 


Ol. 


pas Tpeper Tos VUKTOS, @oTe pnt ewe 


pyr aor, boTLs pas opé, Brava ToT ay. 375 


TE. 


ov yap oe polpa mpos Yy €ou TEC ELD, eet 


ixavos ‘ATrohwr, @ Ta5 eT paka perder. 


Ol. 
TE. 


OI. 6 maAovte Kal Tupavvi 


raxbev 0 Tohug Tedelv: 2b, 1112 
ot wévov moddov wAém: Eur. Med. 
476 owed o* ds toacw “EXXjvwv 
dco, «.7.A.: Ennius, O Tite tute 
Tati tibi tanta, tyranne, tulisti: 
Cic. Pro Cluent. 35 § 96 non fuit 
igitur llud tudicium tudicit simile, 
zudices. 

372 od 8 dOdtos: ‘Aye and 
thou art a poor wretch’: &Aos, 
of wretched folly. Cp. the use 
of dvoNBos, Az. 1156, Ant. 1025 
(joined with &Bovdos), uédeos (Az. 
621), Kaxodaluwr, K.T.A. 

373 ovdels (éorwv) ds obxl=7Gs 
ris: Az. 725 jpaccov otris éc8’ ds 
ov. More properly ovdels Saris 
ov, declined (by attraction) in both 
parts, as Plat. Phaed. 117 D ovdéva 
évtiva ob Karéxhace, 

374 pids Tpéper pds vuKTds, 
‘thy life is passed in (thou art 
cherished by) one unbroken night’: 
the pass. form of pa ve oe Tpé- 
pe. Cp. At. 859 & péyyos, & 
vis ipdv oixelas médov | ...xalper, 
@ Tpopis euol: fr. 521 repavds 
yap del mdvras dvola rpépe, z.¢. 
folly ever sives a joyous /zfe: Eur. 
Hipp. 3660 & mévoe tpépovres Bpo- 
Tous, cares that make up the life of 
men. suds might be simply udr7s, 
but, in its emphatic place here, 
rather =‘ unbroken,’ unvaried by 
day: cp. Arist. Rhet. 3. 9 (AéEw) 
elpouévny kal 7H cuvdecug 


Kpéovtos  oov TavTa Takeupypara ; 
Kpéwy dé wou TH ovdev, add’ avTos ov oi. 


Kal téxyvn TéxVNS 380 


play, 
chain. 

376 (ov éyb ce Brdyw), od 
yap poipd ce meceiy x.7.A. The 
mss. make nonsense of the pas- 
sage, reading ye...ye gov. The 
correction is Brunck’s. : 

377 éxmpagat, ‘to work out’ (not 
to ‘exact’); ta8e has a mysterious 
vagueness (cp. 341), but includes 
TO mecely oe, aS in 1158 766’ refers 
to dréa0a. 

379 Kpéwy 8€=‘ Way, Creon’— 
introducing an objection, as Zrach. 
729 Toadra 5° ay dézeev x.7.D.: 
O. C. 395 yépovra & dép0ovv ddav- 
pov. 

380 téxv7...Blq, ‘skill outmatch- 
ing skill in life’s keen rivalries’: 
T® TOAVLAA® Blo, locative dative, 
defining the sphere of tepdé- 
povoa, like é7e udyas ovparg | 
ZLebs El. 174. todv{jrw=full of 
emulation ({Aos). Others under- 
stand, ‘in the much-admired life’ 
(of princes): so wodvsndov (dour) 
in Zrach. 185. But (1) Blw seems 
to denote life generally, rather than 
a particular station ; (2) the phrase, 
following m\ov7e kal rupayvt, would 
be a weak addition. For the 
general sense of téxvyn cp. Azz. 
365 7d wnxavoey réxvas, the in- - 
ventiveness of (human) skill: PA. 
138. ‘The phrase here has a re- 
ference to that (uavricn) réxvn of | 


forming one continuous 
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UTEeppepovea TH Torveyrw Bie, 

oaos tap vuiv 6 POovos dudaccerat, 

eb THASE yf apyis obvey’, Nv ewol médrus 
Swpyntov, ovK aitnrdov, eiceyeipicer, 

tavTns Kpéwv 6 mates, ov& apyis didos 385 
AdPpa pw VredOav exBarety ipeiperas, 

Udels payov Tovvde pnyavoppador, 

Sddov ayiptny, batis év Tots KépdSeouy 

Hovov Sédopxe, tHv téxvnv 8 &pu tudrds. 

érel, pép’ eitré, Tod od pavtis ef cadis; 390 


¢€ 


TOS ovxX, 60 n parpwdds évOaS Fv Kvor, 


Teiresias which Oed. surpassed 
when he solved the riddle: cp. 357. 

382 tap’ ipiv...pvddoccerat, is 
guarded, stored, in your keeping: 
z.é. how much envy do ye tend 
to excite against those who receive 
your gifts. gvAdooerat, stronger 
than tpéperar, represents envy as 
the izseparable attendant on suc- 
cess: cp. O. C. 1213 oKatocivay 
guAdoowy, stubborn in folly: Eur. 
Lon 735 div’ déiwv yerynropwr | 40 
purdoces. 

384 Swpynrdv, ovk airnrdv, femi- 
nine (not neuter, a use far most 
common in simple predications, 
e.g. obK dyabdy modvKotpayin): this 
view is favoured by ywwrér in 396, 
which must agree with jv. Cp. 
Thuc. 2. 41 yiv éoBardv: 7. 87 
écpal otk dvexrol: O. C. 1460 
mrepwrds Bpovri: Zr. 446 el... 
peumrds eiut (Deianeira). 

887 wdels, having secretly sent 
as his agent, ‘having suborned.’ 
[Plat.] Axtochus 368 E mpoédpous 
éyxabérous vpévres, ‘having privily 
brought in suborned presidents.’ 
payov...dyvprny, ‘such a scheming 
juggler as this, a tricky quack.’ 
pPoiyos expresses contempt ior the 
rites o1 divination practised by 
Teiresias: dyipryns taunts him as 
a mercenary impostor. So Plut. 


iva 


Mor. 168 F joins dybpras and 
yonras, Zosimus 1. 11 pdyos Te 
kal ayipras. The passage shows 
how Asiatic supersctions had al- 
ready spread among the vulgar, 
and were scorned by the educated, 
in Greece. The Persian pdyos (as 
conceived by the Greeks) was one 
who claimed to command the aid of 
beneficent deities (daluwoves dyalo- 
epyol), while the -yéns was properly 
one who could call up the dead. So 
Eur. Or. 1496 (Helen has been 
spirited away) 7 papydKxouww (by 
charms) 7 udywvr | réexvarow 7 Oedv 
KAoTrais. 

388 ayiprny (dyelpw), a priest, 
esp. of Cybele (unrpayiprns, or 
when she had the lunar attributes, 
pnvaytprns), who sought money 
from house to house, or in public 
places, for predictions or expiatory 
rites. év Tois KépSeotv, in the 
case of gains: cp. dz. 1315 & 
éuol Opacis: 2b. 1092 év Oavoiow 
UBpiorys. 

390 éwel=‘for,’ ‘else’ (ii this is 
not true): Zl. 351 od Taira... det- 
Mav éxeu; | eel Sldatov, K.7.A. Tod; 
where? z.¢e. in what sense? Eur. 
Ton 828 rod dé wor marnp ob; eb 
capys=mépyvas dv: Cp. 355. 

391 parp....niwv, ‘the Watcher 
who wove dark song’: K¥wv, esp. 


4 


50 SOPOKAEOYE 


nidas TL Tota8 doroiow ExUTNPLOD § 

Kaito. TO aivuyye ouxt TOUT LOVTOS mv 

av6pos Sueurreiy, ara Havteias edev" 

iy ovr am oimvav ov mpouparns exov 395 
our’ éx Oe@y Tov yvwTov' GAN éy@ Horr, 

6 pn dev elas Oidirovs, emavod vw, 

youn Kupnoas: ove’ amr oiwvayv pabar’ 

ov 8) ov TELpas éx Bane, SoKx@v Opovous 


TapacrarTncey TOLS Kpeovtetous meds. 


400 


KNalwv Soxels pou Kal av X¥®@ ouvbeis Tade 
dynratnoew eb O€ pn SdKets yépav 


because the Sphinx was the watch- 
ful agent of Hera’s wrath: cp. 36. 
Ar. Ran. 1287 has a line from the 
Zplyé of Aesch., Zehlyya duvoa- 
bepiav [vulg. Svcapueplay] mpiravw 
Kiva wéwrret, ‘the watcher who pre- 
sides over evil days’ (for Thebes). 
paywdes, chanting her riddle (in 
hexameter verse), as the public 
reciters chanted epic poems. The 
word is used with irony: the bane- 
ful lay of the Sphinx was not such 
as the servant of Apollo chants. 
Cp. 130. 

393 +6 y’ alvuyp. is nominative: 
ithe riddle did not belong to (was 
not for) the first comer, that he 
should solve it. O. C. 751 ov 
yap | eumerpos, &\AG Tovmibyros 
aprdcat. Thuc. 6. 22 rod} yap 
otca [7 oTpatia] od mdons eorar 
modews UrodétagAar. 6 émidy, any 
one who comes up; cp. Plat. 
Rep. 372 D ws viv 6 TUXwY 
kal ovdévy mpoonkwy Epxerar én’ 
avd. 

394 Sveurety, ‘to declare’ (where 
did, implies the drawing of clear 
distinctions), ‘to Solve’: cp. 854. 

395 fv ovr” dar’ olavev éxov 
ovr’ ék Oe@y Tov yvaTov (2xwr) 
mpovpdavyns: and thou wast not 
publicly seen to have this art either 
from (dm’) birds, or as known 
through the agency of (é«) any 


god. mpotddyns, when brought to 
a public test. For daé cp. 43: 
éx with Qeav tov, of the primary 
or remoter agent, meaning by a 
gnun (43) or other sign. ‘yverTdév: 
cp. on 384. 

396 ane he was a mere 
stranger who chanced to arrive 
then. 6 padi eidds, ‘the igno- 
rant,’—here ironical, ‘the man 
who is supposed to know nothing.’ 
py refers to conception, ov to fact: 
cp. Az. 1231 67° ovdev wv Tod pndéev 
avréotns Urep: ‘when, beingnaught’ 
(a fact), ‘thou hast stood up for 
him who zs as naught’ (t.e. who 
may be so conceived). 

400 méAas, adv.,so Aesch. 7hed.- 
669 wapacrareiy wéhas. 

401 kdalwv: cp. 368, 1152: 
Ant. 754 kNalwy ppeviscets. 6 ovv- 
Qels, Creon, whose agent (387) 
Teir. is regarded: so in Thuc. 8 
686 Thy yy env elarwy is contrasted 
with 6 76 mp&yya Evy Gels. 

402 dynAarioev: dyyAareiy= 
7d d-yos éhatvew (see on 98), in this 
case dvdpy\aretv (100), to expel the 
puidorwp. Her. 5. 72 KvXeouévns 
dynraré evémraxdéora émlora (house- 
holds) ’A@yvaiwy. Curtius distin- 
guishes (1) dy-os, guilt, ‘gee of 
awe, whence évay7s: Skt. dg-as, 
vexation, offence: Zitym. § ‘T16: 
(2) rt. dy, dg-o-uac reverence, 
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evar, Talay éyvas av ola wep dpoveis. 

¢ n fal 

XO. piv pev eixalovor Kal ta rovd’ érn 

- “ / 6 \ Xi > > f an 

opyn NEerXexX Oat Kat Ta o, Oidimov, Soxei. 405 
n > > 4 an fol 

de? 8 ov tovovTwv, adr bras Ta Tod Oeod 


TE. 


rad v / a 
pavTe? apiota AUoopev, TOE oKOTELD. 
> \ tal lel 
€l Kat TUpavvets, EELTwTéoV TO Yyoov 


ia’ avTidéEau’ Todde yap Kayo KpaTo. 


ov yap Tt col $b Soddos, GAXA Aokia 


410 


tf b > F / / 
@ot ov Kpéovtos mpoordtou yeypawomas. 


dy-to-s holy, dy-vé-s pure: Skt. jag 
(yag-G-mi) reverence, consecrate: 
Ltym.§ 118. In Aesch. Cho. 155 
and Soph. Azz. 775 he would with 
Herm. write ayos as = ‘conse- 
crated offering.’ In both places, 
however, dyos praculum will stand: 
and for dyos in the good sense 
there is no other evidence. *8éxes 
is the scornful phrase of an angry 
man; I know little concerning 
thee; but from thine aspectI should 
judge thee to be old: cp. 562 where 
Oed. asks, rér’ ofy 6 wdytis ovTos 
ay ev Ty TéxvQ; Not (1) ‘seemed,’ 
as opposed to really being; nor 
(2) ‘wast felt by me’ to be old: a 
sense which I do not see how the 
word could yield. 

403 malady, by bodily pain, and 
not merely “addy, by reproof: cp: 
641. old wep hpoveis, ‘how bold 
thou art’: see on 624 oldv éort 7d 
POovetv. 

405 kal ta o x.T.X., the elision 
as in 328: see on 64. Otdlrov: 
Oidimous is the commoner form 
of the voc., but cp. O. C. 557, 
1340. 

407 +68 emphatically resumes 
Sars Adoopev ¢h2s we must con- 
sider: cp. 385 rav’rtys: so Trach, 
458 TO py mudécOa, roiTd w 
adytverey av. 

408 eb kal «.7.A. For et kal 
see on 305. é£iowréov K.T.A. = de? 
é&vcodv 7b yoodv toa dvTihéfat, one 
must equalize the right at least of 


like reply; ze. you must make 
me so far your equal as to grant 
me the right of replying at the 
same length. The phrase is a 
pleonastic fusion of (1) é&owréov 
70 avrihéEae with (2) scvyxwpyréov 
70 toa dvTidéEat, 

410 Aoég(q:. see note to 853. 

411 or od Kpéovros «.7.X. 
‘You charge me with being the 
tool of Creon’s treason. I have 
a right to plead my own cause 
when I am thus accused. I am 
not like a resident alien, who can 
plead before a civic tribunal only 
by the mouth of that patron under 
whom he has been registered.’ 
Every pérovxos at Athens was re- 
quired émvypdpec Oa: rpoordryp, 2.e. 
to have the name of a citizen, as 
patron, inscribed over his own. 
In default, he was liable to an 
ampocractov ypagy. Ar. Pax 684. 
aitge wovnpoy mpoordrny émeypa- 
aro: id. Ach. 1095 éreypdpou Thy 
Topyéva, you took the Gorgon 
for your patron: Lysias or. 31 § 9 
&v’ Qpwre perolkvov karariels (pay- 
ing the alien’s tax) él mpoordrov 
@ke. ‘yeyparpopar, will stand en- 
rolled: cp. Ar. Lg. 1370 ovdels 
Kara, omovdas peTeyypapjcerat, | 
GN dorep mv Td wpOrov évyye- 
ypdwerat: Theocr. 18. 47 ypdu- 
paras év prow yeypawerat, remain 
written. For the gen. Kpéovros 
cp. Ar. Zg. 714 76 dfjmov ceavrod 
vevOulkas. 


4—32 
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eyo é, émreloy) Kal tuprov pe aveibiaas® 

ov Kab SéBopeas Kov Breress. Y é KaKod, 

oud év0a vaiess, oud btw oiKeis pera. 

ap’ cic? ad dv el; Kal A€ANOas ex Opos @V 415 
Tois coiow avToo vépbe Kath vis ave, 

Kal o dppumrn€ pntpos Te Kal ToD cov TaTpos 
AG mor’ ex Yhs THade Sevvorrous apd, 

Brérovta vov pev ope’, errerTa dé oKdrov. 


Bofjs dé THS offs Totes ovK éotat ALLY, 


420 


motos KiOaipov ody) ctupwvos taxa, 


412 \éyw 8’, a solemn exordium, 
bespeaking attention: cp. 449. 
Tupdov p avelSicas. As oveldt- 
owas could not stand for dmexdNe- 
gas, ‘called me reproachfully,’ 
ruphév must stand for &s rupdédv 
tyra. For the ellipse of 6 ovra, Cp. 
Ll. 899 ws & ev yadivy wdvr’ edep- 
kéunv témov: for that of ws, O. C. 
142 ph pw, lxetevw, mpooldyr’ 
dvopov. 

414 %&0a vatles might mean, 
‘in what a situation thou art’: but, 
as distinguished from the preced- 
ing and following clauses, is best 

| taken literally: ‘where thou dwell- 
est,’ viz. in thy murdered father’s 
house. ; 

415 dp’ otc0a «7.A. Thy 
parents are unknown tothee. Yea, 
and (kal) thou knowest not how 
thou hast sinned against them,— 
the dead and the living. 

417 Kal o° ducuTAn— «.T.)., 
‘and the double lash of thy mo- 
ther’s and thy father’s curse shall 
one day drive thee from this land 
in dreadful haste’: dpourdyé: as 
in 77. 930 augurdrjye pacydvy= 
- a sword which smites with both 
edges, so here duqurdAHé apd is 


properly a curse which smites on 


both sides,—on the mother’s and 
on the father’s part. The pursuing 
"Apdé must be conceived as bearing 


a whip with double lash (d:r\j 
pdortE Az. 242). Cp. dudlaupos, 
carrying two torches (Zr. 214). 
pyrp. and _matp. are possessive 
gen. with dpa, which here=’ Ept- 
vis: cp. Aesch. Zheb. 70 Apa 7’, 
"Epwds warpos 4 meyacber7s. 

418 Seivdtrovs, with dread, un- 
tiring chase: so a Fury is xadxé- 
mous (Zl, 491), Tavtmrovs (Az. 837), 
kapwlrous (‘fleet,’ Aesch. Zhed. 
791)- 
ee Brérovra K.T.A., Ze. TéTe 
oxérov Bdérovta, el Kal viv dpa 
Bdéres. The Greek love of anti- 
thesis often co-ordinates clauses 
where we must subordinate one to 
the other: cp. 673. BAémew oxKd- 
tov, like évy cxéry...|dYolaro (1273), 
Eur. Lacch. 510 oKdtiov eloopa 
kvépas. 

420 Bors 8 x.t.A. Of thy cry 
what haven shall there not be (7.e. 
to what haven shall it not be borne), 
—what part of Cithaeron shall not 
be resonant with it (cJudwyos éorar 
Sc. avr), re-echo it? otpdwvos, 
only with Kidarpav, not with Muay. 
Aiiv poet. in sense of drodoxy, 
for that in which anything is re- 
ceived: Aesch. Pers. 250 w Iepols 
ala Kal péyas TAovTOU Ay: Ant. 
1000 mavTos olavod Ayuay : Oj 2s 
1208. totos Kiatpdy is vigorous 
for wotoy pépos KiParpavos. 


bad 
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oTav Kataic@n Tov tpévatov, dv Sdpots 

BA > ra 

avopmov eigéTNevaas, evTrOLAS TUYODV ; 
AX 6e XO > 3 0 , fal 
arXrov o€ TAHOs ovK erracOaver KAKO, 


iA 


? >? t / fal a 
aoa é&tcdce: coi Te Kal Tois cois Téxvols. 425 


mpos Tadta Kal Kpéovra Kai tovpov otéua 
mpomnrakite’ aod yap ov éotw Bporay 
Kdk.ov GoTis éxTpiBnoetai Torte. 

OL. 4 tadta S97 avexta mpds Todtov KrveW; 
ovx eis beOpov; ovyl Odcaov; od maduv 430 
aayoppos oixov Taévd amoatpadels ame; 

TE, ot8 tkounv éywoy av, et od pr) "Kar«EWS. 

OI. ov yap tio 75n wdpa dovncovT, éret 
cXON a ay oixous Tovs éwods eoTEeLAaunv. 


422 6rav KaraloOy «K.1.d. 
‘when thou hast caught the mean- 
ing of the marriage-song wherewith 
thou wast borne to thy fatal haven 
in yonder house’...: 6v, cogn. acc. 
to eioérAevoras, as if tpévauov had 
been moby: Sdpors, local dat. 
(381): &voppov is added predica- 
tively,—though it (thy course) led 
thee to no true haven: edmdoias 
tuxév, because Oed. seemed to 
have found 6\os, and aiso because 
the gale of fortune had borne him 
swiftly on: cp. ot6’ dp&v ov? laro- 
pov, 1484. Tov tpévarov, sung 
while the bride and bridegroom 
were escorted to their home. 

425 & o évodoe, which shall 
make thee level with thy (true) 
seljf,—by showing thee to be the 
son of Laius, not of Polybus;—and 
level with thine own children, z.e. 
like them, the child of Iocasta, 
and thus at once ddeAgds Kal tra- 
THp (458). For the rapiyxnovs cp. 
371- 

426 rotpov ordépa: 2.¢. it is 
Apollo who speaks by my mouth, 
which is not, as thou deemest, the 
broBdynrov cropa (O. C. 794) of 
Creon. 

427 mpomnhaxtfe: acc. to Arist. 


Top. 6. 6 mporndaxtouds was de- 
fined as UBpis wera xAevaclas, in- 
sult expressed by scoffing: so in 
Lth. 5. 2.13 xaxnyopla, mpomnda- 
xuoy.0s=libellous language, gross 
abuse: and in Ar. Zhesm. 386 
mpotnraktgouevas is explained by 
Todd Kal ravTot aKovotcas KaKd. 

428 éxtpiBrjcerat, rooted out. 
Eur. Hipp. 683 Leds o’ 6 yevvnrwp 
éuos | mpopprfov éxrplipecer. 

430 ovk els SAcBpov «.7.A. Ar. 
Plut. 394 ov« és xopaxas; Trach, 
1183 ov Odcoor oloes; madi dpop- 
pos like Z/. 53 dwoppov nkouev 
médw: the gen. olkav taévd’ with 
dtroctpadels. 

432 ixopnv—éxddes: cp. 125, 
402. 

434 oxodq o° dv: some edd. 
read cxodj y’, but the simple 
oxo is stronger. olkovs: O. C. 
643 Odmous orelxew eos. eorret- 
Adpny = perecreddunv, pererep.- 
Wauny. Distinguish orédAdeoPan, 
to summon #0 oneself, from oréh- 
dew said (1) of the messenger, be- 
low 860 méupov twa oredoivTa: 
(2) of him who sends word by a 
messenger, Phil. 60 of a’ év Nrais 
oreldavres é& olkov podeiv: having 
urged thee with prayers to come: 
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: mets TOLOLO epuper, os pev col Soxel, 


435 


HOpot, yovedou 35 of o epucar, éwppoves. 


Tolotee ; 5 peivov. 


Tis 6é pb éexhve. Bpotav; 
> ¢ 
: 45 7 Tipe pa ducer ge kal dvapOeped. 
os TAT ayy aivixra Kacaph eves. 
TE. ovKOU ov Tar dpuoros ciploKew égus ; 
/ 
Tovar avetdut ois ee eupyeers péyav. 


440 


TE. arn ye pEVTOL co 7 TUXN duddecev. 


Komitéto O70” 


Ant. 164 dpas...mopmotow... | é 
ore ixéoOat, sent you word to 
come. 

435 tovol8’ refers back to the 
taunt implied in wapa dwvijoorr’, 
and is then made explicit by po- 
por. Eucpoves: cp. Phil. 1271 Tot- 
odros 700a (referring to what pre- 
cedes—thou wast such as thou 
now art) rots Abyouse xaTE pov | 
7a TOE Exdenres, TioT ds, GTNPOS 
AdOpa. as pev col Soxet. col 
must be accented; else the con- 
trast would be, not partly between 
gol and yovetou, but solely be- 
tween Soxet and some other verbal 
notion. ool does not, however, 
cohere so closely with Soxet as 
to form a. virtual cretic. Cp. O. 
C. 1543 @omrep opin marpt: Eur. 
FHeracl. 641 owrnp vev BdAdBys. 
Here we have ds pév ool instead 
of ws col ev, because, besides the 
contrast of persons, there is also a 
contrast between semblance (#s 
Soxet) and fact. 

436 yovedou, ‘for’ them, ze. in 
their judgment: A772. go4 kalto o” 
éy@ ’rlunoa, Tots ppovodcw, ev. Are 
Av. 445 waot vixay Tots KpiTais. 

437 expve.. The pres. is not 
historic (for é&épuce), but denotes 
a permanent character: ‘is my 
sire.’ Eur. Jon 1560 7de thxree 
o’, is thy mother: Xen. Cyr. 8. 2 


adn ed mom re éféowa’, ov pot péret. 
Greys Tolvuv’ Kal ov, Tat, Kopité pe. 

, > 
@S Tap@v av ¥ 


> x 
éumrodwv 445 


27 6 68 pH viKdv (he who was not 
victorious) rots mév vixGow &pO0- 
vet: and so gevyew=vyas elvat. 
Shilleto cp. Verg. Aen. 9. 266 
quem dat Sidonia Dido (is the 
giver). 

440 odKovv K.t.A. Well (ofv,— 
if I do speak riddles), art not thou 
most skilled to read them? 

441 rowwdr’ dvelS.té (wor), make 
those things my reproach, in which 
[ots, dat. of circumstance] thou 
wilt find me great: z.e. mock my 
skill in reading riddles if thou 
wilt; but thou wilt find (on look- 
ing deeper) that it has brought me 
true. honour. . 

442 atrn ye pévrov. It was 
just (ye) that fortune, however 
(pévTou), that ruined thee. ye 
emphasises the preceding word: 
so 778 omovdys ye mévTor: 1292 
padpns ye mévrot. tTvXy implies 
some abatement of the king’s 
boast, yyémy Kupjoas, 398. 

443 e&éowo’, Ist pers., not 3rd. 

445 Komsperte 879’, ‘Aye, let 
him take thee’: d#ra in assent, as 
Aesch. Suppl. 206 Leds 88 yer" 
twp ido. AAN. oro SAra: O. 
C. 536 XO. iw. OI. ld Sijra. So 
in pathetic repetition of a word ~ 
by the speaker, Ws mw’ amdédecas* 
amddeoas Ofr’...(Z/. 1164): ld la 
Ovornve ot, SvaTnve Shra...(Ph, 
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oyrels, cudeis 7 av ove ay ddybvais Tréov. 
TE. eivr@y drew dv otver’ 7rOov, ob TO cdv 

delcas mpdcwrov' ov yap éo0’ Srrov pw dreis. 

Aéyo Oé cou Tov avdpa TodTov, dv TddaL 

Enteis areiXav Kavaxnptacwv ovov 450 

tov Aaieov, odtds éotw évOdbe, 

Eévos Noy pérotxos, eita 8 éyyevhs 

gavyncetat OnBaios, ovS yoOnoceras 

TH Evppopa. tudpdds yap éx SeSopKotos 

Kat TT@YXOS avTl TAOoVaiou Eévyny ert 455 

TKNTTPS TpoderKvds yatav éwropevoerat. 


760). éurro8av with rapay,—pre- 
sent where thy presence irks: cp. 
128; ye added to o is scornful. 
448 «mpdcwmov: ‘thy face,’— 
thy angry presence: the blind 
man speaks as though he saw the 
‘vultus instantis tyranni.’ Not, 
‘thy person’ (z.e. thy royal quali- 
ty): mpocwrroy is not classical in 
this sense. ovK ¢o0” Srov, there 
is no case in which...: cp. 355, 


0. 
449 déyw 8€ wor, cp. 412. Tov 
dvSpa Tovtov...ovTds éotiv K.T.A. 
The antecedent, attracted into the 
case of the relative, is often thus 
prefixed to the relative clause, to 


‘mark with greater emphasis the 


subject of a coming statement: 
Tr. 283 tdcde 8 dorep elcopas | ... 
xwpoter: Ll. 10. 416 pudaxas 8’ ds 
elpeat, jpws, | otis Kexptuevyn pve- 
rat orparov: Hom. hym. Cer. 6 

Kovpyy Thy érexov... | THs adwiy 
6m’ dxovoa: Plaut. 7rinumm. 985 
Lllum quem ementitu’s, ts ego sum 
ipse Charmides. 

450 dvakynpioawy ddvov, ‘pro- 
claiming (a search into) the mur- 
der’: cp. Xen. Mem. 2. 10. 2 o@- 
orpa (a reward for saving) Tovrouv 
dvaxnptrrwv: Andoc. De Myst. 
§ 40 (yrnrds Te Hdn Ypnuévous Kal 
PnVUTpa KeKnpuyméva éxaroyv 
uvas, 


451 tov Aatevov: cp. 267. 

452 Eévos péroikos ‘an alien 
sojourner’: £évos, because Oed. 
was reputed a Corinthian. In 
poetry péroxoe is simply one who 
comes to dwell with others: it has 
not the full technical sense which 
belonged to it at Athens, a resi- 
dent alien: hence the addition of 
&&vos was necessary. Cp. 0. C 
934 pérTolKos THode THs XMpas 
Ant. 868 mpos ods (to the deady 
ad éyw pérotxos épxouat. elra 8é 
Ave to viv pév, implied in év- 
Odde. éyyevijs, ‘native,’ as yev- 
yynros is opp. to motos (adop- 
tivus). 

454 ty Evpdopa: the (seem- 
ingly happy) event: cp. 45 note: 
El. 1230 Kam cvppopatat por | ye- 
ynOos epmet Sdkpvov, Tupdds Kk 
SeSopKéros, ‘a blind man, he who 
now hath sight’: Xen. Cyr. 3. 1. 
17 €& Appovos cHppwv yeyevnTat. 

455 tévnv em, se. yihv: O..C. 
184 feivos émt Edvys: Ph. 135 &v 
ééva Eévov. 

456 yaiav with mpoSeuKvus only: 
pointing to, t.e. feeling, pnapar, 
the ground Jdefore him: so of a 
boxer, xepol mpocderxvds, sparring, 
Theocr. 22. 102. Cp. Lucian 
Hercules 1 7d rokov evterapévov 7 
dpicrepa poo delxvuct, 7.€. holds 
in front of him: id. Hermotimus 68 
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pavycerat dé matot Tots avTov Evvev 
adedpos avros Kal TATNP, Kak 78 édu 
yUVvaLKos vlos Kal Tools, Kab Tod TaTpos 


Omoamopos TE Kal poveus. 


Kal TavT lov 460 


clow ovifou: Kav daBys éyrevo pévor, 
hackew Ew ion pavtixn pndev ppoveiv. 


Oadr@ mpoderxOevtt dkorovbelv, wo- 
mep Ta mpoBara. Seneca Oed. 656 
repet incertus viae, | Baculo senili 
triste praetentans iter. ‘The order 
of words is against taking févnv 
with yatav (when we should write 
él), and supplying ry 6ddv with 
T podeLKvUs. 

457 €vvdv: the idea of daily 
converse under the same roof 
heightens the horror. Cp. Andoc. 
De Myst. § 49 ols...éxp@ Kal ols 
ovvijcOa, your friends and asso- 
clates. 

458 ddedhds attos. If adcd- 
ds stood alone, then airés would 
be right: Azmsedf the brother of 
his own children: but with d8ed- 
ods kal mwartip we should read 
aités: at once sire and brother 
of his own children. Cp. Phil. 
119 opis T dy avros Kdyabds 
KeKAT? dpa, Wur, Ale.o143) Kat 
TOs av avros kaTOdvor Te Kal Bdé- 
Tol; 

459 Tov jwatpds Opoom. K.T.A. 
‘heir to his father’s bed, shedder 
of his father’s blood.’ époomopos: 
here act., =r atrnv orelpwy: but 
passive above, 260. Acc. to the 
general rule, verbal derivatives 
with a short penult. are paroxy- 
tone when active in meaning (see 
on Bovvduos, v. 26). But those 
compounded with a preposition 
(or with a privativum) are ex- 
cepted: hence didéBodo0s, not dca- 
Bddos. So dudoropos here no less 
than in 260. On the other hand 
Tpwroomdpos =‘ sowing first,’ mpw- 
Too mopos =‘ first-sown.’ 


[Zxeunt severally. 


462 ddokev: ‘say’ (Ze. you 
may be confident): £/. 9 pdoxew 
Muxijvas tas moduxptcous opar: 
Phil. 1411 pdoxew & adbdiv rH 
“Hpaxdéous | ...«\tew. PavTiKy : 
in respect to seer-craft: for the 
dat. cp. Eur. /. 4. 338 T@ Soxeiv 
pev obxl xpyfwr, Te dé Bovdec Bac 
Gedo. 

463—512 First ordoimov. Tei- 
resias has just denounced Oedipus. 
Why, we might ask, do not the 
Chorus a¢ once express their horror? 
The answer is that this choral ode 
is the first since v. 215, and that 
therefore, in accordance with the 
conception of the Chorus as per- 
sonified reflection, it must furnish 
a lyric comment on a// that has 
been most stirring in the interval. 
Hence it has two leading themes: 
(1) ‘Who can be the murderer?’: 
Ist strophe and antistrophe, refer- 
ring to vy. 216—315. (2) ‘I will 
not believe that it is Oedipus’: 
and strophe and antistrophe, re- 
ferring to vv. 316—462. 

1st strophe (463—472). Who 
is the murderer at whom the 
Delphic oracle hints? He should 
fly: Apollo and the Fates are upon 
him. 

1st antistrophe (473—482). The 
word has gone forth to search for 
him. Doubtless he is hiding in 
waste places, but he cannot flee 
his doom, 

and strophe (483—497). Teire- 
sias troubles me with his charge 
against Oedipus: but I know no- 
thing that confirms it. 
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and antistrophe (498 — 512). 
Only gods are infallible; a mortal, 
though a seer, may be wrong. 
Oedipus has given proof of worth. 
Without proof, I will not believe 
him guilty. 

463 Qcomérea, giving divine 
oracles (&r7), fem. as if from @eo- 
memns (not found): cp. dpriérea, 
novérea. Since Oé-c7-t-s already 
involves the stem oer (Curt. Z. 
§ 632), the termination, from fer 
(26. 620), is pleonastic. Aeddls 
métpa. The town and temple of 
Delphi stood in a recess like an 
amphitheatre, on a high platform 
of rock which slopes out from the 
south face of the cliff: the whole 
sweep of the curve extends nearly 
two miles: Strabo g. 418. Hom. 
hymn, A poll.t.283 trepbev | rér pn 
émixpéuarac (the rocky platform 
overhangs the Crisaean plain) xolAn 
8 brodébpoue BHooa (the valley of 
the Pleistus). 

465 dppyt appytev, ‘horrors 
that no tongue can tell’: Blaydes 
cp. O. C. 1237 mpomavra | kaka 
kaxGv, Phil. 65 éoxar’? éoxdrwvr, 
Aesch. Pers. 681 @ mira mioTav 
jrkés @ nBns éuijs, | Ilépoa -yé- 
povres. Cp. also 1301 peifova 
Tov paklorwr. 

466 dedAddwv, ‘storm-swift’: 
O. C. 1081 dedAaia Taxvppworos 
meNevds: fr, 621 deAdNddes gwval. 


470 


For the form cp. @vordéas durds 
Ant. 1019. The Mss. have deA)o- 
TOdwy coniva metrum. 

467 mmwv, instead of trrwy 
modos: Her. 2. 134 mupaulda de 
kal ovros dmeNlarero TroANdv éAdoow 
Too Twarpos. 

470 mvpt kal oteporais: hen- 
diadys. ‘The oracular Apollo is 
Avs mpopyrns. As punisher of 
the crime which the oracle de- 
nounced, he is here armed with 
his father’s lightnings, not merely 
with his own arrows (205). ‘yevé- 
Tas, one concerned with yévos, 
either passively,=‘son,’ as here 
(cp-ynyevérg Eur. Phoen. 128), or 
actively, =‘father.’? Eur. has both 
senses. Cp. yau8pds, son-in-law, 
brother-in-law, or father-in-law: 
and so kndeorns or mevOepos could 
have any one of these three senses. 

472 Krypes: avenging spirits, 
identified with the Furies in Aesch. 
Theb. 1055 Kijpes ’Epiies, al 7’ 
Oldimdda | yévos wAécare. Hesiod 
Theog. 217 (Nvé) kat Molpas kal 
Kijpas éyelvaro vneoT oly ous... 
The Motpat decree, the Kijpes exe- 
cute. In Zrach. 133 kijpes=cala- 
mities. dvamAdKynro., not erring 
or fatling in pursuit: cp. Trach. 
120 GAG Tis Gedy | alév dvaumdd- 
Kkntov “Ada ope Sdpwv épvxet, 
some god suffers not Heracles zo 
Jail, but keeps him from death. 
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476 


féAEOS EAM TOOL ynpEVar, 


473 thapipe: see on 186: Iap- 
vacov prob. goes equally with 
Arame and paveica. Tov viddev- 
tos: the message flashed forth 
like a beacon from that snow- 
crowned range which the Thebans 
see to the west. I have elsewhere 
noted some features of the view 
from the Dryoscephalae pass over 
Mount Cithaeron:—‘ At a turn of 
the road the whole plain of Boeotia 
bursts upon the sight, stretched 
out far below us. There to the 
north-west soars up Helicon, and 
beyond it, Parnassus; and, though 
this is the middle of May, their 
higher cliffs are still crowned with 
dazzling snow. Just opposite, 
nearly due north, is Thebes, on 
a low eminence with a range of 
hills behind it, and the waters of 
Lake Copais to the north- west, 
gleaming in the afternoon sun.’ 
(Modern Gr cece, P. 75. ) 

475 Join tov ddndov dvdpa, 
and take mdvro, as neut. plur., 
‘by all means.’ The adverbial 
mavra is very freq. in Soph., esp. 
with adj., as At, QII o mdvTa 
Kwos, 6 wdvr’ didpis: but also oc- 
curs with verb, as Zrach. 338 rov- 
Tay Exw yap mun éwLoTHun yw. 

476 ho.rg yap k.T.A. ‘Into the 
wild wood’s covert, among caves 
and rocks he is roaming, fierce as 
a bull, wretched and forlorn on 
his joyless path, still seeking to 
put from him the doom spoken at 
Earth’s central shrine: but that 
doom ever lives, ever flits around 
him.’ 


478 mérpas todtavpos is Prof. 


_E. L. Lushington’s brilliant emen- 


dation of zerpatos 6 taipos, the 
reading of the first hand in L. 
I suppose the corruption to have 
arisen thus. A transcriber who 
had before him ITETPAZIZOTAT- 
POX took the first O for the art., 
and then amended ILETPAZI2 
into the familiar word TETPAIO2. 
It is true that such compounds 
with ico- usu. mean, not merely 
‘like,’ but fas good as’ or ‘no 
better than’: e.g. loodaluwy, loo- 
vexus, lodvetpos. Here, however, 
todétavpos can well mean ‘wild’ 
or ‘fierce of heart’ as a bull. 
The bull is the type of a savage 
wanderer who avoids his fellows. 
Soph. in a lost play spoke of a 
bull ‘that shuns the herd,’ Bekk. 
Anecd, 459. 31 arepayéAns 6 
amooraTns THS dyédns Tadpos 
otrw Zogdoxdjs. Verg. Geo. 3. 225 
(taurus) Victus abit, longegue ig- 
notis exulat oris. ‘Theocr. 14. 43 
alvos Onv Néyeral tis, 8a Kat Tab- 
pos ay’ thav' a proverb én ray 
Bh dvacrpepivtwy (schol.). Most 
of the Mss. give wérpas ws Tad- 
pos. On the reading zerpatos 6 
Tavpos see Appendix, Note 11, in 
the larger edition. 

479 xnpevov, solitary, as one 
who is agpyrwp, abéuoros, avé- 
otis (£7. 9. 63): he knows the 
doom which cuts him off from all 
human fellowship (236f.). Aesch. 
Lum. 656 wola dé xépviy pparépwv 
poo déterat ; 
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480 Tod perdpdada yas pavreto 
=Ta amd pécov dudadod yas: El. 
1386 Owudtwvr brboreyo=trd oré- 
yn Swudrev: Eur. Phoen. 1351 
AevkoryxXes KTUTous xXepotv. The 
éudarés in the Delphian temple 
(Aesch. Zum. 40), a large white 
stone in the form of a half globe, 
was held to mark the spot at which 
the eagles from east and west had 
met: hence Pindar calls Delphi 
itself péyay dudaddy evpuxddrov | 
...X0oves (Vem. 7. 33): Liv. 38. 48 
Delphos, umbilicum orbis terra- 
rum. amovordlfiwy, trying to put 
away (from himself): the midd. 
(cp. 691) would be more usual, 
but poetry admits the active: 894 
Wuxds dpivev: O. C. 6 pépovta= 
pepomevov. 

482 {avra, ‘living,’ t.e. opera- 
tive, effectual; see on 45 {woas. 
meputorarat: the doom pronounc- 
ed by Apollo hovers around the 
murderer as the olorpos around 
some tormented animal: he can- 
not shake off its pursuit. The 
haunting thoughts of guilt are ob- 
jectively imaged as terrible words 
ever sounding in the wanderer’s 
ears. 

483 f. The Chorus have de- 
scribed the unknown murderer as 
they imagine him—a fugitive in 
remote places. They now touch 
on the charge laid against Oedi- 
pus,—but only to say thatitlacksall 
evidence. Sed pey ovv,‘Dreadly, 


in sooth.’ ody marks the turning 
to a new topic, with something of 
concessive force: ‘z¢ zs true that 
the murderer is said to be here’: 
pev is answered by 8 after AéEa: 
ded is adverbial: for (1) tapdo- 
ove could not mean xuve?, stirs up, 
raises, dread questions: (2) 80- 
KovyTa, dtobdcKovTa are acc. 
sing. masc., referring to we under- 
stood. SoKovvra is not ‘believ- 
ing,’ but ‘approving. Cp. Ant. 
1102 kal taidr’ érawels Kal doxels 
mapekafety; ‘and you reeommend 
this course, and approve of yield- 
ing?’ The pregnant force of 80- 
kotvra is here brought out by 
the direct contrast with dmropdc- 
kovta. In gauging the rarer uses 
of particular words by an artist in 
language so subtle and so bold as 
Soph. we must never neglect the 
context. 

485 déw, deliberative aor. subj. 

486 ovr’ év0ad’ k.7.A. ‘neither 
in the present have I clear vision, 
nor of the future.” Od. 11. 482 
celo 5’, ’Axurded, | obres dvinp T po- 
mdaporde paxdpraros, ovr dp dmto- 
ow (nor will be hereafter). 

487 7 AafSax(Sas 7 TH ITodd- 
fov. A quarrel might have ori- 
ginated with either house. This 
is what the disjunctive statement 
marks: since kero, ‘had been 
made,’ implies ‘had been provok- 
ed.’ But we see the same Greek 
tendency as in the use of re xal 
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495 


érixoupos adjAwv Oavatov. 


dvr. B’. GAN o pev ody Leds 


Ta BpoTav 


eldotes* avdpav 8 ott 


Tal, 


where xal alone would be more 
natural: Aesch. P. V. 927 76 7° 
G&pxew kal 7d dovrevew diya: cp. 
Hor. ££. 1. 2. 12 Luter Priamiden 
animosum atque inter Achillen 
Ira fuit. 

493 mpds Stov K.7.A. ‘that I 
could bring as proof in assailing 
the public fame of Oedipus, and 
seeking to avenge the line of Lab- 
dacus for the undiscovered mur- 
der.’ In the antistr., 509, the 
words yap é’ aire are undoubted- 
ly sound: here then we need to 
supply i 
_ cline to believe that the loss has 
been that of a participle going 
with Bacdvym. Had this been Ba- 
cavifwv, the iteration would help 
to account for the loss. Reading 
apos Stov 87 Bacavifev Bacave 
I should take mpés with Bacrdve: 
‘testing ov the touchstone where- 
of’—‘using which (vetkos) as a 
test.’ The text of the Mss. might 
(though with some violence to 
Greek idiom) be translated,—*‘set- 
ting out from which (pds érov 
neut., referring to ve?kos), I can 
with good warrant (Bacdvw, in- 
strumental dat.) assail’ &c. mpds 
drov would then be like 1236 mpds 
tlvos wor’ altias; 

495 éwl parw ew, a phrase 
from war: it is unnecessary to 


~~-- or -~~-. I in- 


o \ \ 
oT AmodXov Evvetol kat 


pavtis TACOV H yo pépeE- 
"500 


suppose tmesis: Her. 1. 157 oTpa- 
tov én’ éwurdv livra. 

497 The gen. Oavdrwv after 
émlxovupos is not objective, ‘against’ 
(as Xen. Alem. 4. 3. 7 Tip...éml- 
koupov...wwxous), but causal, ‘on 
account of’; being softened by 
the approximation of éfxoupos to 
the sense of tywwpds: Eur. £7. 135 
AOors TGvde wévwv euol Ta pmedéa 
Aurhp, | ...rarpl 0 aipudrwv | éx- 
Olorwy éxlxkovpos (=‘avenger’). 
The allusive plur. Savartov is like 
aiudrwy there, and decmoray bard- 
toot Aesch. Ch. 52: cp. above, 
366 Tots pirrarots. 

498 It is true (otv, cp. 483) that 
gods indeed (pév) have perfect 
knowledge. But there is no way 
of deciding in a strict sense (aAn- 
Ors) that any mortal who essays 
to read the future attains to more 
than I do—z.e. to more than con- 
jecture: though I admit that one 
man may excel another in the art 
of interpreting omens according to 
the general rules of augural lore 
(copa: cp. codos olwvobéras 484). 
The disquieted speaker clings to 
the negative argument: ‘Teiresias 
is more likely to be right than a 
common man: still, it is not cev- 
tain that he is right.’ 

500 «mAéov déperat, achieves 
a better result.—deserves to be 
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_ [(CREON, whose travelling dress has been changed for one suitable to 
his princely rank, now enters on the spectators’ right: he comes forward 
and indignantly repudiates the treason with which OEDIPUS has charged 


him. 


ranked above me: Her. 1. 31 6o- 
Kéwy mayxv Oevrepeta yGv olcec Oat, 
‘thinking that he was sure of the 
second place at least.’ 

504 wapopelWerey: Eur. 7.4.145 
pn tls ce Ady | Tpoxddocw dxas 
TapapeWapuevyn | ...dr7jv7. 

506 aplv Soup dpOdv eros, ‘un- 
til I see the word made good.’ 
After an optative of wish or hypo- 
thesis in the principal clause, zpiv 
regularly takes optat.: Phz/. 961 
Brovo phrw ply udOoww’ el Kal 1d- 
Aw | yrwunv merolces. So after 
Orws, dors, iva, etc.: Aesch. Zu. 
297 @Oo... | drws yévorro: Eur. 
Helen. 435 Ths dv...uddrou | dors 
duayyetrete. OpOov: the notion is 
not ‘upright,’ established, but 
‘straight,’—justified by proof, as 
by the application of a rule: cp. 
Ar. Av. 1004 6p0@ peTpiow Ka- 
vove mpooribels: so below, 853, 
Ant. 1178 rovmos ws dp dp0ov Hyv- 
oas. 

507 Karadalny: Arist. MZeta- 
phys. 3. 6 ddbvarov dpa karapdvat 
kal dwopdvat ahnOas. Defin. Plat. 
413 C ddjdea dius ev KaTrapace Kal 
amopacet. 

508 mqmrepoeocoa....kdpa: the 
Sphinx having the faceof a maiden, 
and the winged body of a lion: 
Eur. Phoen. 1042 a& mrepoicoa 


mapHévos. See Appendix, Note 12 
in larger edition. 

510 Bacdvw with ddvdoXts only, 
which, as a dat. of manner, it 
qualifies with nearly adverbial 
force: commending himself to the 
city under a practical test,—ze. 
épyw kal ob N6yw. Pind. Pyth. 10. 
67 wepGvr. dé Kal xpvods & Ba- 
odvy mpére | kal voos d6p0és ‘an 
upright mind, like gold, is shown 
by the touchstone, when one as- 
says it’: as base metal zplBw re 
kal mpooBodats | wetammayns 7é- 
Ree | duxarwOels Aesch. Ag. 391. 
a 8dvroAts, in the sense of dvddywy 77 
moet (cp. Pind. Men. 8. 38 aorots 
adv): boldly formed ontheanalogy 
of compounds in which the adj. 
represents a verb governing the 
accus., as piddmo\s=giav Thy 
modu, 6p0dmoles (epithet of a good 
dynasty) =6p0év ri wédw (Pind. 
Olymp.2.7). In Ant.370 lols 


is analogous, though not exactly 


similar, if it means UWnNbs év mode, 
and not bWndnv modkw éxwv (like 
Ouxatdmodus = dixalas wores Exovoa, 
of Aegina, Pind. Pyth. 8. 22). 
511 7, ‘therefore,’ as //Z 1. 
418 etc.: Plat. Zheaet. 179 D Te 
Tot, & pire Ocddwpe, waAov oKeT- 
téov éf dpxjs. am’, on the part of: 
Trach. 47% Kan’ éuod xrjcer xdpw. 
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513—862 ézeocddtov devrepor, 


with koupds (649—697). Oedipus. 


upbraids Creon with having sub- 
orned Teiresias. The quarrel is 
allayed by Iocasta. As she and 
Oedipus converse, he is led to fear 
that he may unwittingly have slain 
Laius. Itisresolved to send for the 
surviving eye-witness of the deed. 

Oedipus had directly charged 
Creon with plotting to usurp the 
throne (385). Creon’s defence 
serves to bring out the character of 
Oedipus by a new contrast. Creon 
is a man of somewhat rigid nature, 
and essentially matter-of-fact. In 
his reasonable indignation, he bases 
his argument on a calculation of 
interest (583),—imsisting on the 
substance in contrast with the show 
of power, as in the Aztigone his 
vindication of the written law ig- 
nores the unwritten, His blunt 
anger at a positive wrong is soften- 
ed by no power of imagining the 
mental condition in which it was 
done. He cannot allow for the 
tumult which the seer’s terrible 
charge excited in the mind of 
Oedipus, any more than for the 
conflict of duties in the mind of 
Antigone. ; 

515 dtAnrev, ‘indignant.’ The 
verb drAynréw, found only here, 
implies an active sense of ér\nTOos, 
impatiens: as peumrTds, pass. in 
O. C. 1036, is active in Zyach. 
446. So from the ac¢. sense of the 
verbal adj. we find d\acréw, ava- 
TOnTéw, avaocxurvTéw, dvehmioréw, 
dmpakréw, 


Biov por Tod paxpaiwvos oGos, 
ov yap els amobv 


516 mpos y épov, from me, 
whatever others may have done. 
The weak correction zpés Tl pou 
was prompted by the absence of 71 
with dépov: but cp. Aesch. Ag. 
261 od & ere (v. Z. ef rt) Kedvov 
elre ph wemvopevyn: Plat. Soph. 237 
C xarerdv Hpov: Meno 97 E TGV 
éxelvou twommparwy edupévoy pev 
éxr7Ho Oar od woAAHs Twos Gkvdy Eore 
TiAs. 

517 elre is omitted before \o- 
yourtwv: Pind. Pyth. 4. 78 teivos 
alr’ dv dorés: Trach. 236 rarpeas 
elre BapBdpov. épov: 519 ¢é- 
povre: 520 dépet: such repetitions 
are not rare in the best Greek and 
Latin writers. Cp.' 1276, 1278 
(6400), Lucr. 2. 54—59 tenebris— 
tenebris—tenebris—tenebras. 

518 Blov trod paxp.: AZ. 473 
Tod paxpod xpnfew Blov: O. C. 
1214 ai waxpal | duépar, where the 
art. refers to the normal span of 
human life;—‘my full term of 
years.’ For Blos poaxpalwy cp. 
Trach. 791 dvordpevvov €éxrpov. 

519 is ddoty. The charge 
does not hurt him in a single 
aspect only,—z.e. merely in his re- 
lation to his family and friends 
(6g). It touches him also in re- 
lation to the State (kowq), since 
treachery to his kinsman would be 
treason to his king. Hence it 
‘has the largest scope’ (pépeu és 
eae bearing on the sum of 

is relations as man and citizen. 
The thought is, 4 fnula ody awhFj 
éotiw adda modvedys (cp. Plat. 
Phaedr. 273 D a&mrodv 7 Todverdés 


one es 
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KP. €& oupatov & dpbdv te Kak dpOns ppeves 


éorw): but the proper antithesis 
to da)f is merged in the compre- 
hensive péyiorov. 

522 el kexArjoopat, ‘if Iam to 
have the name of...’ The tense 
implies a permanent appellation. 

523 GAN WO tax’ av: ‘would 
perhaps have come’ (if he had been 
in a hasty mood at the moment); 
a softened way of saying, ‘Zroda- 
bly came.’ d&v with de: cp. O. C. 
964 Oeots yap jv otrw pirov | Tax’ 
Gv Te unvlovaey els yévos maar: 
‘for perchance it may have been 
(z.e. probably was) the pleasure of 
the gods, wroth against the race 
from of old’: where dé belongs to 
jv, and could not go with pyviovow, 
any more than here with BiacGév. 
TaXa, as = ‘perhaps,’ is commonest 
with optat. and dy, but occurs also 
with simple indic., as Phz/. 305 
Tax’ ody Tis dxwy toxe: Plat. Lege. 
711 A bers dé Taxa Ode TeBEacbe. 
We cannot take tdy’ dv as=‘per- 
haps,’ and treat #AGe as a simple 
indic. In Plat. Phaedr. 265 B taxa 
& av xal &ddooe rapadepdpevor is 
explained by an ellipse of a verb. 
Such a neutralisation of dy could 
not be defended by the instances 
in which it is irregularly left ad- 
hering to a relative word, after a 
subjunct. verb has become optative 
(Xen. An. 3. 2. 12 dérécous av 
xaraxdvotev). But the form of the 
Greek sentence, by putting #A0e 
first, was able to suggest the vir- 


tual equivalence here of the po- 
tential 7\@ev dy to a positive 
mde. Cp. the use of the optat. 
with dé in mild assertion of pro- 
bable fact: eijcav 6’ dy ovro 
Kpjjres, Her. 1. 2. 

525 tovmos 8’. This reading 
is better than rod pds 6’ (which has 
the support of L) because: (1) 
Creon seems to ask the Chorus for 
a confirmation of the almost in- 
credible report that Oedigus had 
brought such a charge: he would 
be less concerned to know whether 
any one had uttered it before Oedi- 
pus. (2) Verse 527confirms rovros. 
—Cp. 848 adn’ ds paver ye Tovros. 
—A further objection to rod mpds 
6’ is that anastrophe of wpés seems 
to occur only when an attributive 
genit. (equiv. to an epithet) imme- 
diately follows: cp. 178. épdv@n, 
‘was set forth’ (for the first time). 
Who originated the story which 
Oedipus repeated? Cp. below, 848: 
Antig. 620 copia yap éx Tod | Khe- 
vov éros mépavta: Trach. 1 db- 
yos pev ear’ dpxaios dvOpwruv 
pavels. 

527 nvdaro: these things were 
said (by Oedipus); but I do not 
know how much the words meant; 
z.é. whether he spoke at random, 
or from information which had 
convinced his judgment. 

528 The reading é€ éppdrov § 
ép0av te gives a fuller emphasis 
than the vw /. é éppdrev épav 
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KaTNYyopEetTo TOUT KAN Ma TOUTO Hous 


XO. ovK oid" a yap 


autos © 


dpa’ ot kpatobyres ody ope. 
non Owpmatov éEw Tepa. 


53° 


[OEDIPUS aoe Srom the palace, by the central doors.] 


Ol. 


ovTos av, Tas Seip’ mMoes 5 7h Tooovd execs 


TONS mpowToy @OTE TAS enas oréyas 

txou, poveds @v Tobee Tavdpos eupavas 

Agorns 7 évapy)s THS Ewas Tupavv isos ; 535 
pep elmré mpos Gedy, SevAtay 7) wopiay 

iby Tw ev Moe TaoT éBoudevow qovelp ; 

) ToUpyov ws ov yvwpLloipi cov TddE 


8: when 8’ had been omitted, te 
was naturally changed to 8. The 
place of re (as to which both verse 
and prose allowed some latitude) 
is warranted, since éupdtwv-dpav 
opposed to “bp 0iis- ppevés forms a 
single notion. é§=‘with’: Z£/. 
455 €& vreprépas XEpbs, Trach. 875 
éf dxwirov Todds. 6ppatev 6p0av: 

cp. 1385: Az. 447 Kel ph 76d" Supa 
kal gp&ves Sidorpopor | yrwuns 
dmpjtav ris éufjs: Eur. H. F. 931 
(when the frenzy comes on 
Heracles), 6 & ovkéd’ adros Fv, | 
G\N’ & oTpopaicw dsupatwvr 
épbapuevos, K.T.d. 

530 ovK ofS’. Creon has asked: 
‘Did any trace of madness show it- 
self in the bearing or in the speech 
of Oedipus?’ The Chorus reply: 
‘Our part is only to hear, not to 
criticise.’ These nobles of Thebes 
(1223) have no eyes for indiscre- 
tion in their sovereign master, 

532 Join otros ob: cp. 1121: 
Eur. Hec. 1280 ovTos ov, patver 
kal kaxGy épds Tuxeiv: where obos, 
ov patve is impossible. toodvde 
ToApNS- mpocwmov (‘a front so 
bold’), like rodudv ppevdv-dverpov 
(ZZ. 1390), vetkos-avdpGy Evvatpov 
(Ant. 793). 

534 doveds dv k.t.A. ‘who art 
the proved assassin,..and palpable 
robber.., 


535 ts éyys closely follows 
TovSe Tavdpds, as in Az. 865 pwv- 
Ojocowat immediately follows Alas 
Opoet. If a Greek speaker rhe- 
torically refers to himself in the 
third person, he usu. reverts as 
soon as possible to the first. 

537 é pot. The mss. have év 
éyol. But when a tribrach holds 
the second place in a tragic sena- 
rius, we usually find that (a) the 
tribrach is a single word, as Phil. 
1314 HoOnv | warépa | Top dpov eb- 
Noyodvrd ce: or (4) there is a cae- 
sura between the first and the 
second foot, as Eur. Zro. 496 
Tpuxnp|& areph "A Tpuxnpoy eluévnv 
xpoa. With év pol (even though 
we regard the prep. as forming 
one word with its case) the rhythm 
would at least be exceptional, as 
well as extremely harsh. On such 
a point as épol versus por the au- 
thority | of our Mss. is not weighty. 
idv...év: prose would say éddv, 
either with or without & (Thuc. 
I. 95: Omep kal év Te Tavoavia 
évetdov: 3. 30 58... TO0%S Toheplocs 
évopav): cp. Her. 1. 37 odre Twa 
decdiny mapddv por (remarked in 
me) obre aOuplny. 

538 1 Tolpyov «.7.A. Supp 
voutoas or the like from ty 
‘thinking that either I would not 
see...o7 would not ward it off’; 
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ddd \TpooépTov, ) OUK arefotuny paler ; 
ap’ ovxL “ope éore TOUYXElpHpd cov, 540 
avev TE mOous cal pirov zupamida. 
Onpav, 0 m1 Gee Xpipac iy oe ahioKerar ; 
KP. ofc ws roinoov; avr tav cipnuéver 


an example of what Greek rhetoric 
called ysacuéds (from the form of 
X), since the first clause corre- 
sponds with pwpla and the second 
with decAla. yvwproty.. * Futures 
in -lgw are not common in the 
good Attic period: but we have 
no trustworthy collections on this 
point’: Curtius, Veré,11. 312, Eng. 
tr. 481. On the other hand, as 
he says, more than 20 futures in 
-.@ can be quoted from Attic lite- 
rature. And though some ancient 
grammarians call the form ‘ Attic,’ 
it is not exclusively so : instances 
occur both in Homer (as //. 10. 
331 dyAateicbat, cp. Monro, Hom. 
Gram. § 63) and in Herodotus (as 
8. 68 drpemely, besides about ten 
other examples in Her.). On the 
whole, the general evidence in 
favour of yvwpuotp. decidedly out- 
weighs the preference of our MSs. 
for yroploorue i in this passage. 

539 1 odK. The xov« of the 
Mss. cannot be defended here— 
where stress is laid on the di- 
lemma of de:Aia or pwpla—by in- 
stances of 7...r¢ carelessly put 
for 7...4 in cases where there is 
no such sharp distinction of alter- 
natives: as //. 2. 289 7 maides 
veapol Xfpat Te yuvaixes: Aesch. 
Lum. 524 7 wédts Bpords 8 duolws, 
GAeEo(unv. This future has the 
support of the best Mss. in soe 
An. J. 7+ 3 ovk émirpéyoper... 
modeulous drekoueOa : and of joe 
marians, Bekk. Anecd. p. 415: the 
aorist ddétar, dddfacAa also oc- 
curs. These forms are prob. not 
from the stem ddef (whence pre- 
sent adéfw, cp. ddEw, dddéw) but 


pose 


. a stem ax with unconsciously 
developed ¢, making d\ex (cp. aaA- 
adxov) : see Curtius, Verb, 1. 258, 
Eng. tr. 445. Homer has the fut. 
ddeEjow, and Her. dreEjoopa. 

541 m)A7x9ovs, ‘ numbers,’ refers 
to the rank and file of the aspi- 
rant’s following,—his popular par- 
tisans or the troops in his pay; 
frwv, to his powerful connec- 
tions,—the men whose wealth and 
influence support him. ‘Thus (542) 
XPipactv is substituted for ¢@l- 
Awy. Soph. is thinking of the 
historical Greek tvpavvos, who 
commonly began his career as 
a demagogue, or else ‘arose out 
of the bosom of the oligarchies’ 
(Grote III. 25). 

542 6, ‘athing which,’ marking 
the general category in which the 
tupavvls is to be placed : cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3.9.8 pOivov 5 cxoray 6 
ti eln. So the neut, adj. is used, 
Eur. Hipp. 109 reprvov... | rpdrega 
mrnpys: Eur. Hel, 1687 yvoduns, 
6 modXals év yuvatély od er. 

543. oto0’ ds molncov; ‘ Mark 
me now.’ In more than twelve 
places of the tragic or comic poets 
we have this or a like form where 
a person is eagerly bespeaking at- 
tention to a command or request. 
Instead of ota0’ ds det oe Tovijoae 5 
or ola 8’ ws ce KeAebw Tovjoa; the 
anxious haste of the speaker sub- 
stitutes an abrupt imperative: of0@” 
ws molnoov ; That the imperative 
was here felt as equivalent to ‘you 
are to do,’ appears clearly from the 
substitutes which sometimes re- 
place it. Thus we find (1) fut. 
indic.; Eur. Cycl. 131 olc0’ obv 6 


5 
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ic’ dyTaKouoov, KaTa Kpiy’ autos babdy. 


Ol. eye ov dewos, pavOdvew 5 eyo Kaos 


545 


cou Ovopevt) yap Kal Bapuy o nopye epol. 
KP. Toor avro viv jou T por \axcovc ov os épo. 
Ol. TOOT avuTo py pow pat’, brrws odK el Kaxos. 
KP. et TOL vopiters RTO THY av0adiav 

eivat TL TOD vov ywpis, ovK opOds ppoveis. 550 
OI. ed roe vomiters dvopa ouyyevn KaKas 


Spav ov 


peter Thv OlKNVY, OUK ev 
KP. Evpdnpi cou tavr évdun eipfja as. 


ppoveis. 
\ \ 
To Oé 


madne orrotov pis maQeiy didacKé He. 


OI. éresBes, y} ovK émeiOes, Os xpein pw emt 


555 


Tov cepvouavTe avdpa TwéurpacBat Tia; 


Spacets; Med. 600 olc8’ ws perevdéer 
kal copwrépa gpavel; so with the 
ist pers., £ Z. 759 GAN olcd’ b 
Spdow; (2) a periphrasis: Eur. 
Suppl. 932 aN olcO 8 Spay oe 
Bov\ouat robrwy mép.; Only a 
sense that the imperat. had this 
force could explain the still bolder 
form of the phrase with 3rd pers. : 
Eur. /. 7. 1203 olo6d vuy & pou 
yevécOw=a Set yevéobar Hoe > Ar. 
Ach. 1064 olo@ ws rovetrw= wis Set 
mot avriv. The theory of a 
transposition (zolycov, olc6’ as, 
like Plaut. Rud. 3. 5. 18 tange, 
sed scin quomodo?) would better 
satisfy syntax; but the natural 
order of words can itself be a 
clue to the way in which collo- 
quial breaches of strict grammar 
really arise. 

546 cov, emphatic by place 
and pause: cp. £/. 1505 xpnv a 
evOds elvat THvde Tots maow Sly | 
Boris répa mpdocew ye Tay vo pov 
dédeL, | Kkrelvev* TO yap wavodp- 
yov OvK dy ay woNv. 

547 ds ép, how I will state 
this very matter (my supposed 
hostility to you): ze. in what a 
light I will place it, by showing 
that I had no motive for it. 


548 f. rovr aiTo«.t.A. Ocdi- 
pus flings back Creon’s phrases, 
as the Antigone of Aeschylus bit- 
terly echoes those of the xfpvt 
(avdw — atda— tpaxts —rpdxur’, 
Theb. 1042 f.). An accent of rising 
passion is similarly given to the 
dialogue between Menelaus and 
Teucer (Az. 1142 159 wor’ eldoy 
dvdp' éyw—I150 éyd 6é y dvdp 
érwma). Aristophanes peneitiie 
this style, Ach. 1097 AAMAXOZ. 
mai, wat, pép tw dedpo Tov youoy 
euol. ATKATOMNOATS. Tat, Wal, 
gép tw depo riv Klorny Epol. 

549 KTHpA: cp. Azz. 1050 dow 
KpdrwoT ov Krnudrov evBovrla. 

555 q ovK : Aesch. Theb. 100 
dxover’ 7 ovK dxover’ domliwy xrb- 
mov; Od. 4. 682 7 elréuevar Suwy- 
ow *Oducaqos Gelovo. Such ‘syni- 
zesis’ points to the rapidity and 
ease of ancient Greek pronuncia- 
tion: “see J. Hoe Hy Schmidt, 
Rhythmik und Metrik § 3 (p. 9 of 
Eng. tr. by Prof. J. W. White). 

556 TOV oepvopayriy dvdpa., 
‘that reverend seer.’ While such 
words as dpiocréuavris, 6p0duavtis 
are seriously used in a good sense, 
owepnvopavtis refers ironically to a 
solemn manner: cp. geuvodoyeir, 
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KP. 
OI. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP. 
Ol. 
iP, 
OI. 


OI. 
KP. 
Ol. 


TeuvoTporwrely,  seEpvoTravoupyos, 
ceuvotrapaatros, etc. 

557 aités: ‘I am the same 
man in regard to my opinion’ 
(dat. of respect). Thuc. can dis- 
pense with a dative, 2. 61 Kal éyw 
per 6 avrés elute Kal ovK éicrapa: 
though he adds it in 3. 38 éyw pev 
ouv 6 avrés clu TH YY Om. 

559 8éSpaxe. Creon has heard 
only what Oedipus said of him: 
he does not yet know what Teire- 
sias said of Oedipus (cp. 574). 
Hence heis startled at the mention 
of Laius. od yap évvow: z.¢. ‘I 
do not understand what Laius has 
to do with this matter.’ 

560 Gdavtos K.T.d. ‘was swept 
from men’s sight by a deadly vio- 
lence.’ xetpwpari, deed of a (vio- 
lent) hand: Aesch. hed. 1022 
TuuBoxda Xetpopara = service of 
the hands in raisingamound. In 
the one other place where Aesch. 
has the word, it means ‘prey’ 
(Ag. 1326 dovdAns Oavovons etpapois 
XeElp@paros): Soph. uses it only 
here (though he has dvoyelpwya 
Ant. 126): Eur. never. 

561 poxpol «.7.A.: long and 
ancient times would be measured; 
#.¢. the reckoning of years from 
the present time would go far back 
into the past; paxpol denoting 


Kal vov ee avros ele TO Bovrevpare. 
mTOGOVv TL Uuy (One 0 Adios Xpevov 
dédpaxe Totov épyov; ov yap evv0e. 
adavtos eppet Gavacipe Nelpopare ; 
Hakpol Taavot T ap perpnOetev _Xpovoe. 
TOT. oby 6 payris oTos nv ev TH TéxVNS 
copes ¥ opoles wag i igou TUpses pevos. 
euynoar’ obv enod TL T@® TOT év XpOve s 
KP. ovxouv How y ETTOTOS “ov8apod TEXAS. 
GX’ ovK epeuvav TOU Gavovros EaXere ; ; 
Taper omer, TOs oS ouxE§ KOUK KOU AaMED. 
TOs ovv TOP ovTOS 6 aodds ovK Nida Tade; 


560 


565 


the course, and maAauol the point 
to which it is retraced. Some 
sixteen years may be supposed to 
have elapsed since the death of 
Laius. 

562 év TH Téxvy, ‘ of thecraft’: 
slightly contemptuous. éy of a 
pursuit or calling: Her. 2. 82 Tap 
EAnveav ol ev TOUT el “yevdpevor : 
Thuc. 3. 28 ol év rots mpdyuact: 
Isocr. or. 2. § 18 of ev rats é6\vyap- 
xlas kal rats Onpwoxpariars (mean- 
ing, the administrators thereof): 
Plat. Phaed. 59 A ws év prrooopla 
quav ovrwy; Lege. 762 A rév év 
Tats yewpylats : Protag. 317 C (Pro- 
tagoras of himself as a coguaris) 
TOANG ye érn HOn elul ev rH Téxvy. 

565 ovSapov with éoratos té- 
Aas, ‘when I was standing any- 
where near’; but equivalent in 
force to, ‘on any occasion when I 
was standing near’: cp. Az, 1281 
dy ovdamod dys ode cUUBHvat Todt. 

567 ‘mapéoxopev, ‘due search 
we held’: we held it, as in duty 
bound : T a peX ely, as distinct from 
éxeuv, expressing that it was some- 
thing to be expected om their 
part. Cp. O. C. 1498 Sucalay 
xdpw mapacxeiv rabdv. For map- 
éoxouev after oxeTe cp. 133 
ératlws...délws: 575 madelv...570 
éxpudv Oar’, 
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TOTOVOE ¥ 
. TOloV 76; 
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ep ols yap pn ppove ouyay Piro. 
oicba Kab Aéyous av ed ppovav. 


eb yap olda Y, ovK apvncopan. 
dbovver’, él y/) col EvvprOe, Tas euas 
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ovK ay TOT €éiTre Aaiov diapopas. 


; éxpavOay™ 


570 roodvde yy. If we read 
To ody 8€ y with the majority of 
the MSS., the coarse and blunt 76 
adv would destroy the edge of the 
sarcasm. Nor would 76 ody con- 
sist so well with the calm tone of 
Creon’s inquiry in 571. toodvde 
does not need 6é after it, since 
otec§a is a mocking echo of olda. 
Cp: Eur. 7 Z. 554, OP:. wavcat 
vuv 767; und? epwrnans mépa. I, 


Toobvbe 3 el (9 Tod Tadatrdpou 


ddpap. .e0 ppovev, with full know- 
ledge: cp. 316, 326. 

572 The simple answer would 
have been:—‘that you prompted 
him to make his present charge’: 
but this becomes :—‘ that, if you 
had not prompted him, he would 
never have made it.’ Evv7yA0e: 
Ar. £g. 1300 gaclv dd\d\jAas cur- 
eOeiv Tas Tpijpers és Néyov, ‘the 
triremes laid their heads together’: 
ib. 467 ldig & exe? rots Maxedat- 
pov tous Evyylyverat. ovK dy elie 
tas épas Aatov SiadGbopds, ‘he 
would never have named my slay- 
ing of Laius,’=ot« dy etrev drt 
éyo Adiov diépOeipa, but with a 
certain bitter force added ;—‘ we 
should never have heard a word 
of this slaying of Laius by me.’ 
Soph. has purposely chosen a turn 


. eb pev eyes Tad’, avros oia 0 
pabeiv ouKard rae amrep Kapod ov viv. 

ov yap 81 povers adhoc opat. 

th on ; ader pry THY pny ynpas eyes ; 

dpynows ovK ever TW ov avirropels. 

: dpxeus & éxeivyn TavTa yas tcov vépav; 
ay H dédouvea TavT cMou Kopiveras 

. ovKouv icodpuat opov éyo Svoly TpiTos; 


eyo d€ cov 
575 


580 


of phrase which the audience can 
recognise as suiting the fact that 
Oed. had slain Laius. For 81a- 
Sopas instead of a clause with d:ag- 
Gctpev, cp. Thuc. 1. 137 ypawas 
Thy €k Dadapivos mpodyyedow Tis 
dvaxwphcews kal Thy Tay yepupay 
...00 diddvow. 

574 To write cov instead of 
cov is not indeed necessary; but 
we thus obtain a better balance to 
KGpov. 

575. paleiv tav0’, to question 
in like manner and measure. tTat0’ 
(Mss.) might refer to the events 
since the death of Laius, but has 
less point. 

577 yrjpas exes: simply, I 
think, =yeydéunxas, though the 
special use of éxew (Od. 4. 569 
éxets Edévnv kat opw yapuBpos Ards 
éoot) might warrant the version, 
‘hast married, and hast to wife.’ 

‘679 s-yqs with dipxets : Urov vé- 
pov explains Tatra, — ‘with equal 
sway’ (cp. 201 Kpdrn véuwy, and 
237): vis icov véuwy would mean, 

‘assigning an equal share of land.’ 

580 7 GéAovoca: cp. 126, 274 
747+ 

581 tpftos: marking the com- 
pletion of the lucky number, as O. 
C. 8, Az. 1174, Aesch. Lum. 759 
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OI. evravda yap 8) Kai xaxds paiver piros. 

KP. ove, ef did0ins y ws éyd cavTs dOyou. 
oxépat 88 tobto mpdtov, ef tw’ dv Soxels 
apxew EhéoOar Edy PoBorcr wad2dov 7 585 
atpectov evdovT, e&& Ta Y avd EEer Kparn. 
éy@ wev ody ov7 adtos iwelpwr eur 
Tupavvos elvat adXov 7 TUpavva Spay, 
ovT adXos boTis cwdpoveiy érictatas 
viv pev yap &k aod travr dvev PoBov hépw, 590 
et 8 avros Apxov, ToANA Kav axov e8por. 
mOs Ont éuol tuparvis ndiov eyew 
apxXns advuTov kal duvacteias épv; 
ovUTw@ TOTLDTOY nTaTHLEVOS KUPa 
dot adr\a ypyvew 7} Ta ody Képder Kar. 508 
viv Tao. xaipw, vv me Tas aomateraL, 


(rplrov | Zwrfpos): parodied by 
Menander, (Sez¢ent. 231) 0ddacca 
kal wip kal yuvh rplrov Kaxév. 

582 évrav0a ydp: (yes indeed :) 
Jor (otherwise your treason would 
be less glaring :) it is just the fact 
of your virtual equality with us 
which places your ingratitude in 
the worst light. 

583 8.80lns Adyov: Her. 3. 25 
Adyov éwur@ Sods Sre,..éwedre 
«.7T.r. ‘on reflecting that,’ etc.: 
[Dem.] or. 45 § 7 (the speech prob. 
belongs to the time of Dem.) Adyov 
& éuavr@ didods ebploxw k.t.d. 
Distinguish the Z/ur. in Plato’s 
moukl\y mouxthous Wuyy...dvdovs d- 
yous, applying speeches (Phaedr. 
277 C). 

587 ovr’ avtds would have 
been naturally followed by od7’ 
ad\X\w mapavotu’ av, but the form 
of the sentence changes to oir’ 
adnos (iuelper), 

590 é« cod: é« is here a cor- 
rect substitute for mapd, since the 
king is the ultimate source of bene- 
fits: Xen. Hellen. 3. 1. 6 éxewy & 
atirn ) xépa ddpov éx Bacidéws 
€560n. hépw=Pépouat, as O. C. 


6 etc. 

591 Kav dkwv: he would do 
much of his own good pleasure, 
but much also (kal) against it, 
under pressure of public duty. 

594 ovr, ironical: see on 105: 
WTaTypévos, ‘misguided.’ 

595 tdcivKépdSerkadd : honours 
which bring substantial advantage 
(real power and personal comfort), 
as opp. to honours in which out- 
ward splendour is joined to heavier 
care. ZV. 61 doxw pév, ovdev pjua 
civ Képde. kaxéy: ze, the sound 
matters not, if there is xépdos, solid 
good. 

596 maou xalpw, ‘all men wish 
me joy’: lit. ‘I rejoice with the 
consent of all men’: all are con- 
tent that I should rejoice. Cp. 
O. C. 1446 dvdéva yap wdolv éore 
dvoruxelv, all deem you undeserv- 
ing of misfortune: Ar. Av. 445 
maou vikav rots Kpirats | kat rots 
Qearats mwaot. The phrase hag 
been suggested by xaipé wor, but 
refers to the meaning rather than 
to the form of the greeting: z.e. md- 
ot xalpw is not to be regarded as 
if it meant literally, ‘I have the 
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lel , nr , 
vov of cé0ev ypnlovtes éxxadovot pe 
lal an na ay 
TO yap Tuxelv avToio. Tay évTadl Et. 
a n>? > X. AicD x fi ’ > \ £6 . 
TOS ONT éy@ Kelty av AdBoiw adeis TACE; 


> x / lo) \ n nr 
oux av yévorto vous KaKos Kaas hpovar. 


word yatpe said to me by all.’ 
This is one of the boldly subtle 
phrases in which the art of Soph. 
recalls that of Vergil. Others 
understand: (1) ‘I rejoice in all,’ 
—instead of suspecting some: (2) 
‘T rejoice in relation to all’—z.e. 
am on good terms with all: (3) ‘I 
rejoice in the sight of all’—z.e. 
enjoy a happiness which is the 
greater because men see it. Of 
these (1) is best, but not in accord 
with the supposed position of 
Oedipus 6 mace Kdewéss. 

597 éxkadovor.. Those who 
have a boon to ask of Oed. come 
to the palace (or to Creon’s own 
house, see on 637) and send in a 
message, praying Creon to speak 
with them. Seneca’s Creon says 
(Oed. 687) Solutus onere regio, 
regni bonis Fruor, domusque civi- 
um coetu viget. In Greek tragedy 
the king. or some great person is 
often thus called forth. Cp. Aesch. 
Cho. 663: Orestes summons an 
olxérns by knocking at the épxela 
mvdn, and, describing himself as a 
messenger, says—éfehOérw Tis dw- 
Maro Teer pbpos | yur Térapxos, 
—when Clytaemnestra herself ap- 
pears. So in Eur. Bacch. 170 
Teiresias says—rts év Uaioe Kad- 
pov éxxadel Sduwv 3 “where is there 
a servant at the doors to call forth 
Cadmus from the house ?’—i7w t1s, 
elodryyeANe Terpectas Ore | fnret 
vw: then Cadmus comes forth. 
The active éxxadew is properly 
said (as there) of him who takes in 
the message, the middle éxxadeto- 
@ac of him who sends it in: Her. 
8. 19 ords éml 7d cuvddpiov eéexané- 
€To OemorokAja. 


598 to ydp tvxeilv KT.A. 


600 


‘since therein is all their hope of 
success.’ T0...Tuxetv sc. Gv xpyfou- 
ow. The reading Gtrayt’, whether 
taken as accus. after tuxety (‘to 
gain all things’), or as accus. of 
respect (‘to succeed in all’) not 
only mars the rhythm but enfeebles 
the sense. When atrotot was 
corrupted into avrots, mav was 
changed into Gray, as it is in L. 
évrav0a=év 7H éxxadely pe, in 
gaining my ear: cp. O. C. 585 é- 
Tadéa yap por Kea ovyKoulferat, 
in ¢hzs boon I find ¢hose comprised. 
599 was Snr. Cp. Her. 5. 
106 (Histiaeus to Dareius) Bact, 
kotov €pbéyiao émos ; éue BovreDoat 
mphyya ex Tod col Te H péyan opK- 
pov Zuedre AuInpov dvacxjoe 37h S 
av erdufjmevos moro TadTa; Ted 
dé évdens ewy, TH wdpa pev wdvTa 
dcamep ool, mdvrwy dé mpds céo 
BovAeupdrwey éraxovew dévedpar; 
600 ovK Gv yévorro «.7.X. 
Creon has been arguing that he 
has no motive for treason. He 
now states a general maxim. ‘No 
mind would ever turn to treason, 
while it was sound.’ As a logical 
inference, this holds good only of 
those who are in Creon’s fortunate 
case. If, on the other hand, kaaA- 
@s dpovay means ‘alive to its own 
highest good,’ and not merely to 
such self-interest as that of which 
Creon has spoken, then the state- 
ment has no strict connection with 
what precedes: it becomes a new 
argument of a different order, 
which might be illustrated from 
Plato’s kaxds caw obdels. It would 
be forcing the words to render:. 
‘A base mind could not approve 
itself wise,’ z.¢. ‘such treason as 
you ascribe to me would be silly.’ 
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aXN’ ouT épaorns Thode THs yvouns epuv 

ovr ay pet’ dddov Spavtos av Trainv tore. 
Kal TOVO éheyyov TodTo pev IlvO68 iwv 
mev0ov Ta ypnabévT’, eb capes tyyetdd cou 
ToT GN’, Edy we TS TepackdT@ AGBys 605 
Kown Te BovrevoavtTa, uy mh awh KTavys 
Wide, Surrp 8é TH 7 eup Kal of, NaBov. 
youn & adnrwp KH me Yopls aiTla. 

ov yap Sikavoy obTe Tovs KaKods pmaTnV 
XPNaTOvS vouile OUTE TOs YpNaTOVS KAKOUS. 610 
dirov yap écOddv éxBanreiv icov réyo 

kal Tov Tap avT@ Biotov, bv mreloToV poree. 
GX’ év xpdve yudoe Tad acdhadds, érel 
Xpovos Otkavov avopa Seixvucw LOvos, 

kakov O€ Kav év Huépg yvoins pid. 615 


603 %\eyxXov, accus. in apposi- 
tion with the sentence: Eur. H. 7. 
57% Svorpatia | 7s pwimod’, dors 
kal péows etvous éuol, | rUxOoL, 
pirwv EXey Xov awevdécraror. 

605 ott’ dAdAo=Toiro 6é. 
Soph. has rodro wér irregularly 
followed by rod7’ ad@ts (Ant. 
165), by etra (Ph. 1345), by dé 
(Az. 670, O. C. 440). T@ Tepa- 
oKétw. Thistitle (given to Apollo, 
Aesch. Zum. 62) has sometimes a 
shade of scorn, as when it is ap- 
plied by the mocking Pentheus to 
Teiresias (Eur. Bacch. 248), and 
by Clytaemnestra to Cassandra 
(Aesch. 4g. 1440). 

606 py fp amAy...durrq 5é, 
“slay me, by the sentence not of 
one mouth but of twain.’ 

608 yep 8’...airi, ‘but 
make me not guilty in a corner on 
an unproved surmise.’  Xwpls, 
‘apart’: ze. solely on the strength 
of your own guess (yvdun ddndos), 
withoutanyevidencethat I falsified 
the oracle or plotted with the seer. 

612 tov wap aire Plorov 
«7.A. ‘the life in his own bo- 
som’: the life is ospes comesque 


corporis, dearest guest and closest 
companion: cp. Plat. Gorg. 479 B 
pn wy? Wuxy ovvotKkety. drdret 
sc. Tis, supplied from attra: Hes. 
Op. 12 Thy wey Kev érawioee vo- 
hoas—n O° emimwunrh. 

614 xpdvos: cp. Pind. fr. 132 
avipwv dicalwy xpdvos cwrip dpio- 
Tos: Olymp. 11. 53 87’ e&ehéyXwv 
pbvos | dAdOevav erirupov | xpdvos. 

615 Kakoyde: the sterling worth 
of the upright man is not fully ap- 
preciated until it has been long 
tried: but a knave is likely (by 
some slip) toafford an early glimpse 
of his real character. The Greek 
love of antithesis has prompted 
this addition, which is relevant to 
Creon’s point only as implying, 
‘If I had been a traitor, you 
would probably have seen some 
symptom ofiterenow.’ Cp. Pind. 
Pyth. 2. 90 (speaking of the $0o- 
vepol): ordOuas dé twos édxdpeevot | 
mepiooas évéeratay &\xos dduvapdv 
éa mpbaGe kapila, | rplv doa ppov- 
rid. pnttovra. tuxev. Ant. 493 
pire? & 6 Ovuds mpbabev ypioda 
Kroreds | TGV undev dpOds ev oKbry 
TEXV LEV We 
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XO. kards éreEev evraBoupeve mecely, 
dvag: hpovety yap ot Taxets ovK achanels. 


OI. 6rav _Taxys TU ovmiBouhevov AdOpa 
XPM» Taxoy Seo Kape Bovrevew Taw. 
eo ouxacov T POT HEVO, Ta TOVOE bev 620 
TET payper’ éoTat, Tapa S jnwaptnpéva. 
KP, th dnta ypntes; m7 me yas Ew Panretiv; 
Ol. Heuora OvncKe ov puyely ge Bovropas 
Os ay mpodetEns olov éate TO pOoveiv. 
KP. os ovy umetEwy ovdée MicTevowY AéyELS ; 625 


617 The infin. dpovetv is like 
an accus. of respect (e.g. Bovd7v) 
construed with both adjectives : 
‘in counsel, the quick are not 
sure. Cp. Thuc. 1. 70 émwojoa 
bée?s. 

618 Srav Taxvs Tis K. T.A., 
‘when the stealthy plotter is mov- 
ing on me in quick sort, I too 
must be quick with my counter- 
plot.’ Nearly=rayéws rws. Az. 
1266 ed, Tov OavdvTos ws Taxeld 
tis Bporots | xdpis duappet, 72 what 
guick sort does it vanish. 

622—626 In discussing this pas- 
sage, I take first the two points 
which seem beyond question. 

I. v. 624, drav...p0ovety, which 
the Mss. give to Creon, belongs to 
Oedipus. The words podel&ys 
olév éore 7d POovety can mean 
nothing but ‘ sow forth [by a ter- 
rible example] what manner of 
thing it is to envy,—how dread 
a doom awaits him who plots to 
usurp a throne (cp. 382). Ant. 
1242 deléas ev avOpwroie Thy 
dvoBovNlay | daw péyiorov dvdpt 
mpsoxerae kaxdv. £7. 1382 Kal 
detEov dvOpwroce ramiriwwa | THs 
SuoceBelas ola Swpodvrar Geol. For 
the zone of the threat, cp. also 
Ant. 308, 325; Zr. 1110. I do 
not think that 6rav can be de- 
fended by rendering, ‘ when thou 
shalt first have shown,’—a threat 


of torturebeforedeath. Thisstrains 
the words : and death would itself 
be the essence of the warning ex- 
ample. Read as Gv, in order 
that: as Pl. 825 ws dv els Urvov 
TéoN. 

2. v. 625, ws ovx tareltwr... 
Aéyers; which the Mss. give to 
Oedipus, belongs to Creon. Spo- 
ken by Oed., drel&wy must mean 
‘admit your guilt,’ and morevowv 
‘obey’ me (by doing so): but the 
only instance of miorevew in this 
sense is Zyvach. 1228, where the 
context gives a considerable assist- 
ance to the meaning. Jin Creon’s 
mouth treéwy means ‘consent to 
give me a fair hearing,’—under 
the tests which Creon himself pro- 
posed (603 f.),—and morevowr, 
‘believe’ my solemn assurances. 

3- We might now transpose 
625 and 624, since ov yap po- 
vodvrd o ev BAérw (626) cannot 
follow immediately after 625 ; but 
the sense thus obtained would 
be too disjointed. I have long 
thought, and still think, that after 
625 a verse spoken by Oedipus 
has dropped out, to such effect 
as ov yap me melOeus otvex ovK 
a&mtoros et: ‘no, for thou per- 
suadest me not that thou art 
worthy of belief.’ The fact of the 
next verse, our 626, also begin- 
ning with ov ydp may have led 
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OF. * + * 


KP. od yap dpovodvtd o’ ed Brérrw. 
KP. arr’ €& icov Set Kapdv. 


KP. e¢ 58 Evvins pndév; 


* * * 
OL. 76 yoov éuov. 
OI. avr’ édhus Kkakés. 


> la 3s 
he ns wndé OI. aperéov y Bpos. 
- OUTOL KaKaS yy ApyoVTos. 


OI. @& woéXdus TéXLs. 


KP. kapol worews péteotw, odyi col wove. 630 
XO. ravoac@, dvaxtes’ xaipiav & bpiv 6pa 
TVS éx Sopov otelyouvcar loxdaotny, pel sis 
To viv Tapeoros veiKos eb OécOa ypewv. 


[IocasTa enters Srom the palace by the central doors. She wears a 
long under-robe reaching to the ground (rémdos rodhpns), and over this 


an iudriov: both are of rich texture and colour. 


crown, ] 


On her head ts a 


IOKASTH. 


Tt THY aBovAOV, @ TadaiTwpoL, oTdow 
yrdoons érnpac®; ovd érarcxdvecbe, ys 635 
oUTw Vvooovons, iota KLVOdVTES KaKa; 

ovK ef ot T oixous ov Te, Kpéov, kata otéyas, 
Kal un TO pndev Adyos eis péy oiceTE; 


to the loss by causing the copyist’s 
eye to wander. The echoed od 
yap would suit angry dialogue : 
cp. 547, 548 KP. roi7r atré 
yov pov mpwr’ dkovooy ws épw. 
OL. rodr avrod uy por Ppde. 

628 dpkréov=del dpxew, one 
must rule: cp. Ant. 677 dmurré’ 
- éoTl Trois Koopoupévors. Isocr. or. 
14 § 10 ob THY dANwy adTois dpK- 
7 éov (they ought not to rule over 
others) dAAG odd wadXov ’Opxoue- 
vlots Popov olaréov. In Plat. 77m. 
48B dpxréov=det dpxerOat, one 
must begin ; in Az. 853 dpxréov 7d 
mpayua=must be begun. 

629 dpxovros, when one rules. 
apxréov being abstract, ‘it is right 
to rule,’ there. is no harshness in 
the gen. absol. with rivés under- 
stood (cp. 612), which is equiva- 
lent to éav Tis dpxn : cp. Dem. or. 
6 § 20 AéyorTos ay Tivos TLiaTEVTAL 
_ olecbe; ‘think you that, if any 


one had said it, they would have 
believed?’ = oleaOe, ef tis deve, 
muretoar by (avrovs); @ méoAts 
mots: here, an appeal (‘ Hear 
him, Thebes!’): in Attic comedy, 
an exclamation like o fempora, o 
mores: Blaydes cp. Eupolis af. 
Athen. 424B © méds, méds | ws 
evTuxys el uaddov 7 KadwWs povels : 
and so Ar. Ach. 27. 

630 Kdpol modews K.T.A. ST 
have some right in Thebes, as 
well as you.’ Creon speaks not 
as a brother of Iocasta, but asa 
Theban citizen who denies that 
‘the city belongs to one man’ 
(Ant. 737). 

637 olkous (the king’s palace), 
acc. after ef (cp. 533); Kard with 
oréyas only, referring to the house 
of Creon, who is not supposed to 
be an inmate of the palace: see 


515, 533- 
638 TO pdtv dAyos, ‘a petty 
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KP. buatpe, Seed p? Oldirrous 6 ods trocts 


a an ta a 
dvoty Sixatot Spav azroxpivas Kaxow, 


640 


) yhs andaat watpidos, } KTetvar AaBor. 
OL. Evudnue Spdvta ydp vw, @ yivat, KaKds 

elAnpa Tovpov caua ovv TéxVN KaKh. 
KP. a) vuv dvaiunv, GX apaios, e oé Te 


dédpak’, drolunv, ov érraurud pe Spar. 


645 


10. & pos Gedy wictevaov, Oidimous, Tade, 
Pp 2 
pdriota pev TOVd SpKov aidecGels Bear, 


grief, the grief which is as nothing 
(Z/. 1166 dé&a... | Thy under és 
Td pindév) : els péya héperv, make 
into a great matter: cp. Phil. 
259 voaos| del réOnre karl wet gov 
epxerar 

640 The reading in the text is 
my own correction. The Mss. 
give dpacar dixacot Suoty dmroxplyas 
kaxotv, the only extant example of 
dvotv scanned as one syllable, 
though in the tragic poets alone 
the word occurs more than 50 
times. Synizesis of v is rare in 
extant Greek poetry: Pind. Pyth. 
4. 225 yeruav: Anthol, 11. 413 
(epigram by Ammianus, rst cen- 
tury A.D.) Gkmwov, hdverHoy, Wiyya- 
yov, domdpayos. Kur, 7. 7. 970 
Soar 8 Epwtay otk émelcOnoay 
vopuw,and 2. 1456 ola rpors’ Epwvar, 
where most editors write ’Hpuwdv, 
as 7b. 299’Epwvos (acc. plur.). Hes. 
Scut. 3’Hdexrptavos. It might be 
rash to say that Soph. could not 
have used Svotv as a monosyllable ; 
for he has used the ordinary syni- 
zesis in a peculiarly bold way, Az. 
1129 mH vuv arlwa Oeods Geots cecwo- 
pvévos: but at least it moves the 
strongest suspicion. atroKptvas, on 
theotherhand,seemsgenuine. dzro- 
Kplvew is properly secernere, to set a- 
part: eg. vi (Plat. Rep. 303 D): 
or fo select : id. Legg. 9460 A m7 Oe 
Tov Whpwr dmoxplvayras, having 
selected (the men) according to 
the number of votes for each. 


Here, ‘ having set apart (for me) 
one of two ills’ is a phrase suitable 
to the arbitrary rigour of a doom 
which left a choice only between 
death and exile. For $voty Elms. 
proposed roid’ or rowvdéy : Herm., 
toivé’ év. I should rather believe 
that Spav was altered into dpa- 
gat by a grammarian who looked 
to dta@oat, KTetvat, and perh. also 
sought a simpler order. But for 
pres. inf. combined with aor. infin. 
cp. 623 OvacKetyv...puyetv: Ant. 
204 pare kTeplfery pare KwKd- 
gat. Seealso O. C. 732 HKw yap 
ovx ws Spay te BovdnGels, where 
in prose we should have expected 
Spacat. The quantity of daoxpt- 
vas is supported by Aesch. P. V. 
24 daroKxptWe: drorpory and its 
cognates in Aesch. and Eur.: ézt- 
kpirrew Eur. Suppl. 296: érixpa- 
vow I. T. 51. 

642 SpavTa KaKas Tovpdy oa- 
pa would properly describe bodily 
outrage: here it is a heated way 
of saying that Creon’s supposed 
plot touched the Zerson of the king 
(who was to be dethroned), and 
not merely the véuor mércews. 

644 dpatos=damep avrés éra- 
pomat. 

647 podtora pty Tovd’ K.T.A. 
‘first for the awful sake of this oath ~ 
unto the gods,—then for my sake 
and for theirs who stand before 
thee.’ Spkov Gedy (object. gen.), 
an oath by the gods (since one 


apds. 


p. a. 


- verbs. 
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v 3 \ é ¢€ 
émeita Kame Tovcde @ of mdpeii cor. 


a / » 
XO. mO0b Oerjoas ppovicas 7, dvat, Alocopat. 649 
tA n 
OI. ri cou Oéreus S47’ eixdba; 
x a 
XO. tov odte mply vijrioy vov 7 év dpKko méyav KaTai- 


Oecat. 


OL. otc obv & ypyteus; XO. oida. OF. hpdte 51 ri hrjs. 


\ > a I / > > > 
XO. 5 Tov evar} pirov pnrot év aitia 


said duvivat Oeovs): Od. 2. 377 
Bedy wéyav 8pxoy dmrduvu: 10. 299 
pakdpwv uéyav Spxoy éuéccar: Eur. 
Hipp. 657 Spxos Seay. But in O. 
C. 1767 Atés"Opxos is personified. 

649—697 The koupuds (see p. 
4) has a composite strophic ar- 
rangement : (1) 1s¢ strophe, 649— 
659, (2) 2nd strophe, 660—668 ; 
answering respectively to (3) 1s¢ 
antistr., 678—688, (4) 2d antistr., 
689—697. 

649 ‘Consent (@eArjoas sc. ric- 
Tevew), reflect (bpovyjcas), hearken 
(ri80d).’  OeAyjoas: cp. O. C.757 
kpbwov (hide thy woes), OeAjoas 
doru kal Sduous pwodetv. Isae. or. 
8§ 11 Tadra rojoa ph Oedjoas. 
povicas, having come toa sound 
mind. Isocr. or. 8 § 141 Kaddv 
éoTw év rais Toy ahAwv ddiklars Kal 
pavlats mpwrous ed Ppovncavras 
Tpoorhvat Ths Tay “ENAjvwv édev- 
Oeplas. 

651 elxd0w: the aor. subj. is 
certainly most suitable here: Pz?, 
761 Bothee AdBwpyar; El. 80 Oé- 
Aes ieeenes 3 Insuch phrases 
the res. subj. (implying a con- 
tinued or repeated act) is naturally 
much rarer: BovAe émioxoTmapev 
Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 1. As regards 
the form of elxa@w, Curtius (Veré, 
Il. 345, Eng. tr. 505), discussing 
presents in -@w and past tenses in 
-Oov from vowel stems, warns us 
against ‘looking for anything par- 
ticularly aoristic in the 6’ of these 
In Greek usage, he holds, 


656 


‘a decidedly aoristic force’ for 
such forms as oxeOeiv and elkadeiv 
‘never established itself’: and he 
justly cites £7. 1014 as a place 
where elxadeiy is in no way aoristic. 
He would therefore keep the tra- 
ditional accent, and write oxédeuw, 
elkdfew, with Buttmann. Now, 
while believing with Curtius that 
these forms were prob. in origin 
presents, I also think that in the 
usage of the classical age they 
were often aorists: as e.g. oxebelv 
in Aesch. Zhed. 429 distinctly is. 

652 péyayv, ‘ great,’ z.e. strong, 
worthy of reverence, év dpkw, by 
means of, in virtue of, his oath : 
Eur. TZro. 669 Euvéocer yéve 
trotTw Te Kdvipela wéyav : for ev, 
cp. Phil. 185 ey 7 ddtvais dpuod | 
yup 7 olkrpds. 

656 ‘that thou shouldest never 
lay under an accusation (év alrla 
Badetv), so as to dishonour him 
(drusov), (‘cast a dishonouring 
charge on’) with the help of an 
unproved story (ov &davel Ad- 
yw), the friend who is lable to a 
curse (évayy)’: z.¢. who has just 
said (644) dpatos ddolunv K.T.A. 
Aeschin. Jz Ctes. § 110 yéypamrat 
yap otrws év rH dpa el tis de, 
gnot, mapaBalvor,...dvayhs, pnow, - 
éorw rod ’AmébddAwvos, ‘let him 
rest under the ban of Apollo’: as 
Creon would rest under the ban 
of the gods by whom he had 
swom. Her. 6. 56 & 7@ dye 
évéxeo Oat, to be liable to the curse, 


arp. B'. 
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avy adavel AOy~ o atimov Barer. 

n fal a J \ 

OL. ed viv éricto, Tadd bray EnTHs, €pob 
n ” > lel n 

Entav drcOpov » huynyv éx Thode yijs. 


a \ / 
XO. od Tov mdvt@v Oedy Oedv mpopov 
2 Yo yo ¢ / 
émrel a0eos apiros 0 TL MULaTOV 


” Adwov* 


660 


odoipay, ppovnaww el Tavd exo. 


adn pot Suopope ya pOivovea 


665 


5 TPUXEL puxay, Ta 8 et kaxois Kaka 
mpoodrper Tots mahat TA Tpos TPov. 


OI. o 


éXeLvov" 


év airia, Badety: [Plat.] Zpzst. 7 
341 A ws pndérore Baneiv év atria 
Tov dexvUvTa, GAN avrov abrév, ‘so 
that he may never blame his 
teacher, but only himself,’ equiv. 
to éuBareiv alria: cp. the prose 
phrases é€uBdddXew els ocuuopds, 
ypapds, ExOpav x.r.. Eur. Zo. 
305 els ew alrlay Bary. 

660 ov tTov=ov pa Td, as 
not seldom: usu. followed by a 
second negative (as if here we 
had ovk éxw rdvée ppdvnow) : 1088, 
Ant. 758, etc. mpdopov, standing 
foremost in the heavenly ranks, 
most conspicuous to the eyes of 
men: the god ‘who sees all things 
and hears all things’ (74 3. 277 és 
mdvr épopas Kal adv’ émaxovels) : 
invoked Z rach, 102 as @ Kpatic- 
TEvWVY KAT Oud. 

663 8 Tu mipardy (or), (roora) 
ddolpay, ‘ may I die by the utter- 
most doom’: schol. @0apelnv direp 


. €xXaTov, Hyow amwdevay Hrs éoxd- 


T™. 

666 f. tad 8’—odov: and, on 
the other hand (td 8’), if the ills 
arising from you two are to be 
added to the former ills. Prof. 
Kennedy gives ta 8’, rightly, I 


o obv itm, Kel yp me TavTeA@s Gaver, 
7 yas aT Lov THOS anwo Ova Big. 
TO yap oo, ov TO TOUS, 


669 
670 
eTo“KTEipo oTOpa 


ovtos 8, &vO av 4, otuyncetas. 


think; for ya 8lvovoa refers to 
the blight and plague (25): 74d’ 
would obscure thecontrast between 
those troubles and the new trouble 
of the quarrel. mpoodape. intrans. 
as perh. only here and in fr. 348 
kat pot tplrov plarrovte... | dyxod 
mpoonyev, ‘he came near to me.’ 
Eur. Aipp. 188 70 dv éorw aar- 
ody ty d€ cwvdre | Nimn Te 
ppevav xepoly Te mévos, ‘is joined.’ 
It is possible, but harsh, to make 
mpoodwer act. with yf as subject. 
669 6 8’ otv: then /e¢ him go: 
Ai. 114 od B odv... | xpd xerpl. 
672 éewov: supplementary pre- 
dicate : ‘I compassionate thy words, 
piteous as they are.’ Wherea posses- 
sive pron. withart. has preceded the. 
subst., Soph. sometimes thus sub- 
joins an adj., which really has the 
predicative force to which its posi- 
tionentitles it,though for usit would 
be more natural to translate it as a 
mere attributive: Az. 881 rov 0” 
éudv méruov addxputor | ovdels... 
arevager: Phil. 1456 rovmov ereyx 
On | xpar’ évdduvxov: El. 1143 Tis 
ews mddae tpopis | dvwmedijrov. 
In 1199 (where see note) ray yay. 
map). xpnowwddv is not a similar 


ra. 
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KP. aruyvos pév eixwv Si4dos ef, Bapds 8, bray 


upov mTEepacns. 


ie de lal , 
at o€ TOLaAUTAL hvoeEls 
« Y f > \ M: / 
avtats dixaiws eiciv adyiotar dépery. 
> 
OI. ovKcouv pw éacers KaKxrtos él; 


675 
KP. zopevcopar, 


gov “ev TUY@Y ayveTos, év 5é Toicd’ icos. [Exit 
‘ / / a] » 
XO. yuvat, Ti pédAXres Kopiferv Somwv TOVvd éco; 678 
°° 


IO. pabodoad xy rus % TUyn. 


680 


XO. doxnois ayvads oyor AGE, Sarre. Se Kai 7d ph 


*vOLKOD. 


case. oTuyioerat, pass. Other 
examples in Soph. are 1500 évet- 
dieia be: O. C. 581 Snhwoerat, 1186 
Aéerar: Ant. 210 Tiywhoerat, 637 
aiwoera: Hl. g71 Karel: Phil. 
48 dvAdgerac : among many found 
in prose as well asin verse are adi«7- 
coma, adwooua, édoouar, fnuw- 
TOMAL, TYLNTOMAL, SPeAjoowat. The 
middle forms of the aorist were 
alone peculiar to that voice; the 
so-called ‘ future middle,’ like the 
rest, was either middle or passive. 

673 orvyvos...mepdoys : ‘thou 
art seen to be sullen when thou 
yieldest, but fierce when thou hast 
gone far in wrath’: 7.¢., as thou 
art fierce in passion, so art thou 
sullen in yielding. Greek idiom 
co-ordinates the clauses, though 
the emphasis is on orvyvds pév 
elxwv, which the other merely en- 
forces by contrast: see on 419. 
Bapts, bearing heavily on the ob- 
ject of anger, and so, ‘ vehement,’ 
‘fierce’: Az. 1017 dvaopyos, év 
ipa Bapts, 2b. 656 ujvw Bapetar : 
Phil. 1045 Bapts re kal Bapetay 6 
Eévos patrw rHvd’ elre: Ant. 767 
voids & éorl tydtKodros adyjoas 
Bapis. 

674 mepdoys absol., = mpbow 
Ons: O. C. 154 mepds (you go 
too far), 2. 885 mépav | mepwo’ 
olde 67. Ovpod, partitive gen.: cp. 
M1. 2.785 dvémpnoooy wediovo: Her. 
3. 105 mpodauBdvew...7is od00: 
sometimes helped by a prep. or 


adverbial phrase, as Xen. A/fol. 
30 mpoBycecOar mbppw poxOnplas : 
2 Lpist. Tim. 2. 16 él metov yap 
mpoxdyougw ageBelas. Others ren- 
der: ‘resentful [or ‘remorseful ’] 
even when thou hast passed out of 
wrath’: but (a) mwepdoys with a 
simple gen. could not bear this 
sense: (6) the antithesis pointed 
by pév and 8é is thus destroyed. 

677 dyvaros, act., ‘undiscern- 
ing, as 681, 1133: pass. ‘un- 
known,’ Ph. 1008, At. root. 
The passive use was probably 
older than the active: compare 
Od. 5. 79 ayvires...a\Ajnrowoe 
(pass.) with Thuc. 3. 53 dyvares 
add\nhwv (act.). év & rotc8’ loos : 
év of the tribunal or company by 
whom one is judged: Azt. 459 &v 
Oeotor rhv Sixny | dodvac: and so, 
more boldly, 0. C. 1213 cxatoov- 
vay purdaocwy év émol (me z2dzce) 
Kardénros éora. toos, aegisits, 
just: Plat. Lege. 975 C Tov méd- 
Lovra Sicacriv toov ésecba. So 
Ph. 685 toos év toors avip. 

678 Creon leaves the scene. 
The Chorus wish Iocasta to with- 
draw Oedipus also, that his ex- 
cited feelings may be soothed in 
the privacy of the house : but the 
queen wishes first to learn from 
the Chorus how the dispute began. 

681 SdKynots...Adywv, ‘blind 
suspicion bred of talk,’ a szspi- 
cion resting on mere assertions 
(those made by Oedipus), and not 
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supported by facts (¢pya): hence &y- 
vas, unknowing, guided by no real 
knowledge. Thuc. 1. 4 od Aédywyr 
...kdmTos The paddoy 4 epywr 
éorly ddndera : 3. 43 THS ov BeBalov 
Soxjoews. Samre, St: Oedipus 
was incensed against Creon, with- 
out proof; on the other hand (88) 
Creon also (kal) was incensed by 
the unjust accusation. Sdmrev 
might be historic pres., but need 
not be so taken: Creon is still 
pained. Aesch. P. V. 437 cvvvolg 
6é Sdrrouar Kéap. 

683 f. dphoty am adroty se. 
mdGe 7d vetkos; ‘It was on both 
sides?? Thus far, Iocasta only 
knew that Oedipus charged Creon 
with treason. The words of the 
Chorus now hint that Oedipus 
himself was partlyto blame. ‘So 
then,’ Iocasta asks, ‘ provocation 
had been given on doth sides?’ 
tis tv Adyos ; ‘ what was the story 
(of the alleged treason)?’: for the 
words of Oed. (642 dpavra xaxws, 
réxvn kaxy) had been vague. 

685 tmporovoupévas, ‘already 
troubled,’ not, ‘troubled exceed- 
ingly.’ mporovety always=to suf- 
fer before, or for: Lucian Leupp. 
Trag. § 40 °AOnva” Apny xaraywvl- 
ferat, dre xal mpowetovynkira 
oiuat éx rod tpaduaros, already 
disabled. 

687 ‘The evasive answer of the 


Chorus has nettled Oedipus by 
implying that the blame was di- 
vided, and that both parties ought 
to be glad to forget it. He could 
never forget it (672). spas tv 
kets conveys indignant reproach : 
a grave charge has been laid 
against your king; instead of 
meeting it with denial, you are 
led, by your sympathy with Creon, 
to imply that it cannot be directly 
met, and must be hushed up. 
O. C. 937: Ant. 735 dpas T45” ws 
elpnkas ws &yav véos: El. 628 dpas; 
mpos dpynv éxdépe. dv, conces- 
sive: ‘for all thy honest purpose.’ 

688 tapicls with Tovpoy Kéap, 
seeking to relax, enervate, my 
resentment: a sense which the 
close connection with katapBAv- 
vov interprets, though the more 
ordinary meaning for maptels, had 
it stood a/one here, would be ‘neg- 
lecting,’ ‘ slighting’ (7660s wapetro, 
Zl, 545): cp. Ar. Eg. 436 rod 
modes maplet, slack away (some of) 
the sheet: Eur. Cycl. 591 trvw 
mapepévos: Or, 210 TH Nay map- 
eyuévy, (neut.) by too great lan- 
guor. 

692 dropov él dpdvipa, ‘ bank, 
rupt in sane counsel.’ 

693 mepavOar dv, oblique of 
mepacuevos dv wv: for the tense 
cp. Isocr. or. 5 § 56 Noumrdy av jv... 
el wi érerolnro, The et voopito- 
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pat of the mss. would necessarily 
imply that the Chorus do reject 
Oedipus: Anz. 304 elrep icxer 
Zevs ér’ é& éwod c€Bas. The change 
of one letter restores the required 
&vooitopav (Hermann, all.). 

694 x.7.d. As Ss Te cannot be 
epic for 8s, re goes with ovpicas: 
cp. for the misplacement of re £7. 
249 eppo. 7 av aldds | ardytwy 7’ 
evoéBeva Ovarar. 

695 adtovoay, of one maddened 
by suffering, P2. 1194 ddvovTa 
xemeplyy AUG. 

696 dvyévoro. The mss. have 
el Sévato yevov, corresponding to 
Aat Ta mpos cpu (v. 667) of the 
strophe. Assuming v. 667 to be 
sound (though this is not certain), 
I much prefer the reading of the 
text to all the other corrections 
which have been proposed. I 
suspect that el S¥vato was a mar- 
ginal gloss intended to define the 
sense of dv yévovo, and that dy 
y&o1o was corrupted to ‘yevoi, 
when ef dvvao had crept into the 
text. 

697 «dp: these men know it: 
allow me alsoto know it. 6rov... 
mpdyparos, causal gen.; Avi. 
1177 Twarpl unvioas povov. 

698 pHi Too. oTyo. exEls, 
‘hast conceived this steadfast 
wrath’: etyoas exeus, hast set up, 
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z.é. conceived as an abiding senti- 
ment, referring to 672 and 689. 
Cp. Eur. 7. A. 785 éAmis... | olav...| 
orjoacat Tad és addijAas | wv- 
Gevcover (Fritzsch). 

700 tayd’ és mrkov=m)éov 7 
Tovcde, not mAéov 7 olde. The 
Chorus having hinted that Oedipus 
was partly to blame, he deigned 
no reply to their protests of loyalty 
(689f.). But he respects Iocasta’s 
judgment more, and will answer 
her. The Chorus, of course, al- 
ready know the answer to her 
question. 

701 Kpéoyros sc. ornoas éxw 
TH pnvw: causal gen. answering 
to drov mpdyparos,—‘ the cause is 
Creon.’ 

702 déy, eb «.t.A. ‘Speak on— 
if thou canst tell clearly how the 
feud began’: if you can make a 
clear statement (el wads épeis) in 
imputing the blame of the feud : 
z.e. if you are prepared to explain 
the vague ofa (701) by defining the 
provocation. éyxaAely vetkds (rw) 
=to charge one with (deginning) a 
quarrel: as Phz/. 328 x6dov (ros) 
kar adraéy éyxa\dyv, charging them 
with having Zrovoked your anger 
at a deed. 

704 avrds Evver8ds: z.e, does 
he speak as from his own know- 
ledge (of your guilt)? 
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705 pev ovv, ‘nay.’ £7. 1503. 
Ar. Zq. 13 NI. déye ot. AH. od 
ev ovv déye. Distinguish pév ody 
in 483, where each word has a 
separate force. 

706 16 y els éavtTov, in what 
concernshimself: Eur. Z 7. 691 76 
bev yap els uy” ov kaxds éxet. Tav 
éXevPepot, sets wholly free (from 
the discredit of having brought 
such a charge): Amt. 445 éfw 
Bapelas airias édevGepov: Plat. 
Lege. 756 D édedOepoy adetcbat Tis 
gnulas. 

707 dels ceavtov, ‘ absolve 
thyself,’ an appropriate phrase, 
since ag.évac was the regular term 
when the natural avenger of a 
slain man voluntarily released the 
slayer from the penalties: Dem. 
or. 38 § 59 dv 6 maddy airds adn 
700 dévov Tov Spdcayta: Antiph. 
or. 2 § 2 od Tov altioy adévtes Tov 
avalrioy SudsKopev. 

708 pd@’ «.7.A.: learn that 
thou canst find (vot) no mortal 
creature sharing in the art of divi- 
nation, éotly ov=éxa: téx- 
vys, partitive gen. The gods have 
prescience (498); but they impart 
it to no maz,—not even to such 
ministers as the Delphian priests. 
Tocasta reveres the gods (647): it 
is to them, and first to Apollo, 
that she turns in trouble (grr). 
But the shock which had befallen 


her own life,—when at the bidding ° 


of Delphi her first-born was sacri- 


ficed without saving her husband 
Laius,—has left a deep and bitter 
conviction that no mortal, be he 
priest or seer, shares the divine 
foreknowledge. In the Greek 
view the udv7is might be (1) first 
the god himself, speaking through 
a divinely frenzied being in whom’ 
the human reason was ~tem- 
porarily superseded (hence the 
popular derivation of wayrixy from 
wavia). (2) Secondly, the pdvris — 
might be a man who reads signs 
from birds, fire, etc., by rule of 
mystic science : it was against this 
téxvn that scepticism most readily 
turned : Eur. £7. 399 Aotlov yap 
éumedor | xpnopmol, Bpordy dé 
Kavrixnhy xalperv Aéyw. ITocas- 
ta means: ‘I will not say that the 
message came through the lips of 
a truly god-possessed interpreter ; 
but at any rate it came from the 
priests; it was an effort of human 
pavTixh. So in 946, 953, Oewy 
Havrevmara are oracles which fro- 
Jessed to come from the gods. 
Others render :—‘ Nothing in mor- 
tal affairs zs connected with the 
mantic art’: ze. is affected by it, 
comes within its ken. Then éoriy 
éxov will stand for éxet, as mean- 
ing ‘zs of,’ ‘ belongs to.’ Such a 
use, however, of éxew alone (i.e. 
coupled with no adverbial expres- 
sion) as=elyac with a partitive 
gen., is very doubtful. 

713 avrov mor potpa, ‘the 
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doom should overtake him.’ Cp. 
£1. 489 Hée... Epis. The simple 
acc. avtov, since t£or.=Karadq- 
wWoro: cp. Her. 9. 26 gapyev qucas 
ixvéecOat ‘tyyemovevew instead of 
és Tuéas (2. 29). 

714 Sorts yévowr’ is oblique 
for darts av yévnrat (whoever may 
be born), not for darts éyévero 
(who has been born): Laius re- 
ceived the oracle before the birth 
of the child. 

715 vou: not Thebans, much 
less of his own blood. 

716 See on 733. 

717 ‘8éoxov. ‘Three days had 
not separated the child’s birth from 
us’: three days had not passed 
since its birth. Plut. 77), Gracch. 
§ 18 Kedevowvros éxelvov diacxev 
7d 00s, to keep the crowd off. 
_ BAdoras cannot be ace. of respect 
(‘as to the birth’), because 6v- 
ésxov could not mean ‘had elaps- 
ed’: when d:éyev is intrans., it 
means (a) to be distant, Thuc. 8, 
79 diéxee dé 6A yov rabry 7) Zduos 
THs Hrelpov: or (4) to extend, Her. 
4. 42 Oudpvxya...duéxovoay és Tov 
*ApaBiov xéddrov. 

718 Kal=dre (parataxis instead 
of hypotaxis): Thuc. 1. 50 46 dé 
jy owe...xal ot KoplyOco é&amlvns 
tpipvay éexpovovro: Verg. Ae7. 2. 
602 Vix ea fatus erat senior, subi- 
togue fragore | intonuit laevum. 
dplpa wodsoiv=ra opupd: évled- 
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as, fastened together by driving 
a pin through them, so as to maim 
the child and thus lessen its chance 
of being reared if it survived ex- 
posure: Eur. Phoen. 22 opupav 
ovdnpa Kévrpa Stamelpas wécov (bet- 
ter péowy), | 60ev vw ‘Eas dvépua- 
fev Oldlrovv. Seneca Oed. 812 
Forata ferro gesseras vestigia, Tu- 
more nactus nomen ac vitio pedum. 

719 eis dBarov dpos, corrected 
by many edd. into dBaror els dpos. 
But the tribrach contained in one 
word gives a ruggedness, which is 
certainly intentional here, as in 
1496 Tov warépa marip, At. 459 
media rdde. A tribrach in the 5th 
place, always rare, usually occurs 
either when the penultimate word 
of the verse is a pacon primus 
(-~~~), as 27. 326 évrddia xe- 
poiv, or when the last word is a 
paeon quartus (~~~-), as Phil. 
1302 dvdpa modémov, Verse 967 
below is exceptional. 

720 KdvTat0’: cp. 582. 

723 rovatra...d.wpiray, ‘thus 
did the messages of seer-craft map 
out the future’: ze. made predic- 
tions at once so definite and so 
false: pyar, a solemn word used 
scornfully: cp. 86. The sense of 
dubdpicay in 1083 is slightly dif- 
ferent: here we might compare 
Dem. or. 20 § 158 6 Apdxwv...Ka- 
Oapdy dubpicev elvat, “has laid 
down that the man is pure.’ 
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xpelav épevvd padiws adtos Pavel. 725 
OI. oldv. w’ axotcart aptiws exer, ybvat, 

puyns wAdynpa Kavakivnos ppevarv. 
10. solas peptuvns Tod? vroctpadeis Aéyets ; 
OI. g80f dxotcas cod T68, as 6 Adios 

Katachayeln mpos tTpiTAats apakirots. 730 
10. niSato yap tai’, ovdé ww Aj~avT Exet. 
OI. «al rob ’c0 6 ydpos odTos ob 768 Hv wabos; 
10. Daxis pev % yh Kryjerar, oxvarT? S odds 


725 dv xpelav épevvg, ‘what- 
soever needful things the god 
seeks’: a bold phrase blended, as 
it were, from dv xpelav éxp and &@ 
xphoywa (ovra) épewd: cp. Phil. 
327 tlvos... | xddov...€yKaAGy, in- 
stead of rlvos xédov éxwv or th 
éykandv. 

726—754 The mention of ‘three 
roads’ (716) has startled Oedipus. 
He now asks concerning (1) the 
place, (2) the time, (3) the person. 
The agreement of (x) with (2) dis- 
mays him; that of both with (3) 
flashes conviction to his mind. 

727 -whdvypa denotes the fear- 
ful ‘wandering’ of his thought 
back to other days and scenes; as 
&50# (729) is the word of one 
who has been in a troubled 
dream. 

728 olas pep. vrorrp., hay- 
ing turned round on account of 
(=startled by) what care,—like a 
man whom a sound at his back 
causes to turn in alarm :—far more 
expressive than émiorpadels, which 
would merely denote attention. 
For the causal gen., cp, 724 and 
Ai, 1116 Tod de cod Widou | od« ay 
orpapelny. 

731 Angavr’: the breath of 
rumour is as a breeze which has 
not yet fallen: cp. dé. 285 védros 
@s Ayyyer, and O. C, 517. 

733 oxvorry 8’ 680s. In going 


from Thebes to Delphi, the tra- 
veller passes by these ‘Branching 
Roads,’—still known as the 7plo- 
do:, but better as the orevd: from 
Daulia it is a leisurely ride of 
about an hour and a half along 
the side of Parnassus. The follow- 
ing is from my notes taken on the 
spot :—‘A bare isolated hillock of 
grey stone stands at the point 
where our path from Daulia meets 
the road to Delphi, and a third 
road that stretches to the south. 
There, in front, we are looking up 
the road down which Oedipus 
came [from Delphi]; we are 
moving in the steps of the man 
whom he met and slew; the road 
runs up a wild and frowning pass 
between Parnassus on the right 
hand and on the left the spurs of 
the Helicon range, which here ap- 
proach it. Away to the south a 
wild and lonely valley opens, run- 
ning up among the waste places 
of Helicon, a vista of naked cliffs 
or slopes clothed with scanty 
herbage, a scene of inexpressible 
grandeur and desolation’ (Aodern 
Greece p. 79). At this oxiocrh 
666s Pausanias saw 7a rod Aatov 
pwohpara Kat olkérov rod érouévov: 
the legend was that Damasistratus 
king of Thebes had found the 
bodies and buried them (10. 5 § 
4)» The spot has a modern 
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monument which appeals with 
scarcely less force to the imagina- 
tion of a visitor,—the tomb of a 
redoubtable brigand who was killed 
in the neighbourhood many years 
ago. 

735 toto’, For the dat., cp. 
Her. 2. 145 Acoviow pév vuv... 
kara ébakdoww érea kal xidia pa- 
Mord éort és éué. Then from Zer- 
sons the idiom is transferred to 
things: Thuc. 3. 29 )uépar uddioe 
Ta joav Ty MuriAjvy éadrwxuig 
émrd. 

736 oyxeddv tt mpdobey. The 
interval supposed between the 
death of Laius and the accession 
of Oedipus must be long enough 
to contain the process by which 
the Sphinx had gradually brought 
Thebes to despair: but Soph. 
probably had no very definite 
conception of it: see on 758. 

738 «& Zed. A slow, halting 
verse, expressing the weight on his 
soul: the neglect of caesura has 
this purpose. 

739 év@dp.ov, ‘weighing on the 
soul’: Thuc. 7. 50 4 wedjvn éxdel- 
met...Kad ol AOnvaio,..émirxelv éxé= 
Aevoy rods oTparnyovs, évOUmtov 
WOLOU “Evol. 

740 I donot believe that Soph., 
or any Greek, could have written 
iow | rly’ elxe, ppdte, tlya 8’ 
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dxpyv nBys ¢x@v (Mss.), which 
Herm. was inclined to defend as 
if riva piow cixe=rls qv pow. 
Now tlvos would easily pass into 
tivo 8’ with a scribe who did not 
follow the construction; and to 
restore rivos seems by far the most 
probable as well as the simplest 
remedy. No exception can be 
taken to the phrase tlvos dxuqv 
Bns as=‘the ripeness of what 
period of vigorous life’ (‘how ripe 
his manhood’). 

742 xvodfwv AevKayeis kdpa = 
éxwv xvodgfov evkats Kdpa, ‘the 
silver just lightly strewn among 
his hair’: Ar. Mud. 978 xvois 
Gomep unrow érjvOe (the down 
on his chin was as the bloom on 
apples): here the verb marks the 
light strewing of silver in dark 
hair. As Aesch. has pedaves 


“yévos, ‘swarthy’ (Suppl. 154), so in 


Anthol. 12. 165 NevkavOjs =‘ of fair 
complexion,’ as opp. to peAlxpous, 
‘olive.’ 

744 trddas, as being for rdA\avs: 
Ar. Av. 1494 olwor rédas, 6 Leds 
Srws wh w byerar. In Anthol. 9. 
378 xal Koma peraBds, @ Tddas, 
a\\axb01, TdAav is an easy remedy: 
but not so in Theocr. 2. 4 é¢’ @ 
Tddas ovdér00’ jKet, where mwéAas 
has been conjectured. gouxa,..ovK 
elSévan = dorxey St ov On. 
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Sewvds mpoBddrAdwv dptiws ovK cidévar. 748 
10. was dis; oxvd Tor mpds a atocKorrobe’, avaé. 
OI. Sewds aOvpd pr) Br¥rr@v 6 pavers 7. 
delEers Sé wadrov, Hv ev eFeimns Ere. 
10. kai pv oxvd pév, av & pn pabodo’ pa. 
OI. orepov éydper Bards, } mordods Exov 750 
dvdpas Noxitas, of avnp apynyérns ; 
10. wév7t joav of Evprravtes, év 8 adtoiow Hv 
Khpv& + amnvn © nye Adiov pia. 
OI. aiai, rad dy Scadavyn. tis Hv tore 
0 tovade AéEas ToOvS ROyous Huiv, yUvat; 755 
IO. otkeds tus, bomep txer’ exowOels povos. 
OL. 7 xnav Sopovct tuyxdver tavdv mapov; 


749 Kal pry: see detached note 
A: Ant. 221, Zl 556. dv 8 
is certainly preferable to d 0 dy 
in a poet whose versification is 
not characterised by any love of 
unnecessary dcaAvotse Cp. Eur. 
Bacch. 843 édav vy’ és olkous av 
doxp Bovretcoua. Even in prose 
we find és ay dé instead of ds dé 
dy, Her. 7. 8. 

750 Batds, ‘in small - force,’ 
identifies the chief with his retinue, 
the adjective, when so used, sug- 
gesting a collective force like that 
of a stream, full or thin: so zroAvds 
pet, odds ve? of vehement speech, 
etc.; Eur. Or. 1200 jv modds rapp, 
if he come in his might: cux- 
vov moNlxvioy, a populous town 
(Plat. Rep. 370 D).. 

751 Aoxlras: cp. Aesch. Cho. 
766 XO. és ovv Kehever vy prodeiy 
éoradpévor ; | ...4 bv Noxlrats elre 
kat povooriB7; TP. dyew Kededer 
Sopupbpous dmaovas (said of Aegis- 
thus). 

753 «npvé, as the meet atten- 
dant of a king on the peaceful and 
sacred mission of a Oewpés (114). 
The herald’s presence would add 
solemnity to the sacrifice and liba- 


tion at Delphi: Athen. 660 A é- 
pw (=€Ovov) dé ol Khpuxes dxpe 
moXod, BovOurobyres...kal okevd~ 
fovres kal ptordddovTes, Ett dé ol- 
voxoodvres. adarvy Hye pla=pia 
qv amnvn, 7 Wye: Pind. Mem. 9. 
41 €v0’’Apéas wébpov dvOpwrot xa- 
Aéouor=eyOa mépos éorly ov A. 
kahodow. The dtrvn, properly a 
mule-car (Pind. Pyth. 4. 94), but 
here drawn by colts (802), and in 
the Odyssey synonymous with data 
(6. 37, 57), was a four-wheeled 
carriage used for travelling, as dist. 
from the two-wheeled war-chariot 
(dpua); its Homeric epithet by- 
dy indicates that it stood higher 
on its wheels than the dpua: it 
could be fitted with a frame or 
basket for luggage (i7eprepln Od. 
6. 70, melpuvs Ll. 24. 190). 

756: cp. 118. olkevs=olxérns, 
as in the Odyssey and in a véuos 
2ddwvos in Lysias or. 10 § 19, who 
explains it by @eparwv. The Ziad 
has the word only twice, both 
times in plur., of ‘inmates’ (slave 
or free: 5. 413: 6. 366). 

757 1) kal marks keen interest: 
El. 314.7 kav éy& Oapootoa waddov 
és Aéyous | rods covs tkoluny 5 
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> (a eee 24) a 
IO. ov ofr". ap ob yap KeiPev irOe Kal Kpdrn 
aD »y - 
oé T 6S éyovta Adioyv 7 édwXéTa, 
> /, an fol 
eEixétevoe THs éuhs Yerpos Ouyoy 760 
> , t 
aypous oe méurpar Kati Touwviwy vouas, 
ws TEloTOY ein TOUS AmoTTOS aoTEws. 
” 355 ’ 7 \ 2) a 42 oe 
Karem éyw viv: a&vos yap of avip 
nr , fel 
Sobdos pépew jv thiade kal pelbo ydpw. 


758 The poet has neglected 
clearness on a minor point, which, 
so far as I know, has not been re- 
marked. The olxe’s—sole sur- 
vivor of the four attendants—had 
fled back to Thebes with the news 
that Laius had been slain by rob- 
bers (118—123). This news came 
before the trouble with the Sphinx 
began: 126—131. And the play 
supposes an interval of at least 
several days between the death of 
Laius and the election of Oedipus: 
see on 736. Hence xet@ey dO 
xal...elde cannot mean that the 
oixevs, on reaching Thebes, found 
Oedipus already reigning. Nor 
can we suggest that he may have 
fled from the scene of the slaughter 
before he was sure that Laius had 
been killed: that is excluded by 
123 and 737. Therefore we must 
understand :—‘ when he had come 
thence, and [afterwards] found 
that ot only was Laius dead, but 
you were his successor.’ (For the 
parataxis o€ re.,.Adiéy Te see on 
673-) I incline to suspect, how- 
ever, that Sophocles was ere 
thinking of the man as coming 
back to find Oedipus already on 
the throne, and had overlooked 
the inconsistency. 

760  xeLpds Orydv, marking that 
the ixerela was formal}; as when the 
suppliant clasped the knees (da7- 
TecOat yovaTwv). 

761 dypovs might be acc. of 
motion to (O. C. 1769 O7Bas 0 
nuas | ...wéuwov); but it is better 


here governed by éml: for the 
position of the prep. cp. 734, 1205. 
vows: on Cithaeron, or near it, 
1127. The man had formerly 
served as a shepherd (1039), and 
had then been taken into personal 
attendance on Laius (olkevs). 

762 todd’ dmromrros dorews, 
‘far from the sight of this town’: 
that is, far from the power of see- 
ing it; whereas in ZZ. 1487 xra- 
vow wpbdes | ...dromrov hudv =‘ far 
from our eyes’: the gen. as after 
words of ‘distance from.’ dzoz- 
Tos is used (1) as a verbal adj. of 
passive sense: seen, though at a 
distance: Arist. Pol. 2. 12 drws 
dromros éorat m Kopwéla éx rod 
Xéparos: (2) in poetry and later 
prose, as an adject., meaning 
‘away from the sight of’: imply- 
ing either (a) ‘seen ovly afar,’ 
‘dimly seen,’ as At. 15: or (0) ‘out 
of sight of,’ as here: z.e. not seen, 
or not seeing, according as the 
éyus is that of object or subject. 

763 ot, Herm.’s correction: 
the 6 y’ of L (clumsily amended to 
6 6é y’ in other Mss.) prob. came 
from of’, rather than from ds or 
as vy’. Phil. 583 of dviip wévys, 
‘for a poor man.’ ws, however, 
is commoner in this limiting sense 
(1118); ola more often = ‘like’ 
(751). Here ota qualifies dévos, 
implying that in strictness the 
faithful service of a slave could 
not be said to create merit. 

164 épeiv: cp. 590. 
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Ol. mas ay poror O78 py p Taxel TANwW § 76 


or 


1; Taper Tw" andra ™pos re Toor epleras; 
OL. déd0cn’ éuavrov, & yUvat, un Torr dryav 
elpnuev 7 pot, dv & vw eiodety Oédro. 
10. adr’ iferau bev" afia dé ov pabeiy 
Kare Ta y év cob duapopos éyovT, ava&. 779 
Ol. Kou pn otepnOijs y és ToaodTov éXTrid@y 


€uov BeBaros. 


TS yap av Kab pelfove 


NEEaup’ ay n ool Sua TUXNS ToLagd tov; 
épol maTnp wev IlorvBos mv KopivO.s, 


paTnp Sé Meporn Aopis. 


nyouny © avnp 775 


dot@yv péytotos THY Exel, Tpiv por TUYN 


766 mdpeorwy, ‘it is easily done.’ 
Eur. Bacch. 843 TB. éhOwv 7 és 
olkous av doxy Bovdevoouat. | AT. 
eeore wavry TOY éuov evTpemes 
mapa. Not, ‘heis here’ (nor, ‘he 
is as good as here,’ as the schol. 
explains): in 769 t&erar=‘he will 
come from the pastures.’ 

768 8 d. The sense is: ‘I 
fear that I have spoken too many 
words; and on account of those 
words I wish to see him’: ep. 744, 
324. Not: ‘I fear that my words 
have given me only too much 
cause to desire his presence.’ A 
comma after or is here conducive 
to clearness. 

770 Koyo and aov express the 
wife’s sense that he should speak 
toheras to asecond self. évcol= 
within thee, in thy mind (not ‘ 
thy case ys 

771 és ror~o0Tov Amlbov: Isocr. 
or. 8 § 31 els rodro yap Tives avolas 
dnOaow: Ar. Lub. 832 od 0 és 
Tooodroy Tay javidy édjdAvOas. 
The plural of édmls is rare as= 
anxious forebodings: but cp. 487. 

772 + «elLov., ‘more to me’s 
strictly, ‘more important’: cp. 
Dem. or. 19 § 248 avrl...rijs bAews 
Thy Pirlarmov sevlav Kal ¢dirlav 
WONG melfova Hyjoaro a’ry Kat 


Avotrereorépay: as Ant. 637 ov- 
dels...-ydpos | pelfor péperbae 
cod Kah@s ipyoupévov, ‘no marriage 
can be a greater prize than thy 
good guidance.’ The kal with Aé- 
Eauups’ av: could I speak? Lysias 
or. 12 § 29 rapa Tov wore Kai Nij- 
wWeoGe dlknv; ‘from whom w// you 
ever exact satisfaction?’ cp. 148. 

773 lov, present, not future, 
part.: Ant. 742 dia OSlkyns lov 
mwarpt. Xen. Az. 3. 2. 8 did 
prlas lévar. 

775 The epithet ‘Dorian’ car- 
ries honour: Meropé was of the 
ancient stock, claiming descent 
from Dorus son of Hellen, who 
settled in the region between Oeta 
and Parnassus. The scholiast’s 
comment, IleXorovynovaxy, forgets 
that the Theban story is laid in 
times before the Dorian conquest. 

776 wolv pov...eréorn. The 
use of ply with the aorist or im- 
perf. indic. is limited to those 
cases in which ply is equivalent 
to €ws, ‘ztzl’: though, where 
the sentence is negative, amply may 
be otherwise rendered in English: 
e.g. ovK &yvwv mplv Feovea, ‘I did 
not become aware wz¢z/ I heard’; 
which we could also render, ‘be- 
fore I heard,’ But ‘I became 


—— 
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Todd érécrn, Oavpacas wey déia, 
omovens ye pévtoe THs éuns ovx akia. 
avnp yap év Setrvois pw breptAncbels wéOn 


tal ’ if 
Karel Tap oivm TNacTOS ws elnv TaTpl. 


780 


Kayo BapuvOeis thy pev odoay Huépav 

poms Katéoxov, Oatépa 8 idv srédas 
Kyntpos matpos T Hreyxov' of Se Sucddpws 
ToUvELOosS Hyov TH mcOévTL Toy Nodyor. 


ae \ \ r 3 ' 4 ) 
KAY@ TA [MEV KELWOLV ETEPTTO{LNV, OL@S ) 


785 


éxvilé p’ ae Trod0’- wdetpme yap mond. 
AdOpa 8é pwntpds Kal watpos Topevopuat 
IIvéade, cai pw 0 BoiBos dv pev ixouny 
atysov é&éreurpev, Gra 8 Oa 


aware before I heard’ would be 
éyvuv mow axodca (not F#xovca). 
Thomps. Syzt. § 218. émiory: a 
verb often used of enemies sud- 
denly coming upon one: Isocr. or. 
9 § 58 ptxpot dew edabev adrov emt 
70 Bacidevoy émiords: Her. 4. 203 
éxl rq Kupnvatuy wore éréstysav. 

778 oovdys T. e475, ‘my own 
heat concerning it. 

780 map otv@: Plut. Mor. 
143 C Tovs TH AUPE Xpwuevous Tap’ 
owoy. Thuc. 6. 28 mera mardids 
kal olvov. macros ws env instead 
of rAaorév, as if preceded by dvet- 
tfer wor instead of kaAet pre. Some- 
what similarly évowafw=)éyw, as 
Plat. Prot. 311 E codpicrihy...dvo- 
pagovot...rdv dvdpa evar. mAac- 
ros, ‘feigned (in speech),’ ‘falsely 
called a son,’ warp{, ‘for my 
father,’ z.e. to deceive him. Eur. 
Alc. 639 pmacT@ ‘yuvatkds o7js 
breBANOnv Aabpa, whence vrofo- 
Atwatos =vdGos. 

782 Karécxov sc. guavrdv. In 
classical Attic this use occurs only 
here: in later Greek it recurs, as 
Plut. Artaxerxes § 15 elev ovv pi 
karacxav. wtpets udev K.7.r. Cp. 
éxe, oxés, értoxes (‘stop’), in Plat., 
Dem., etc. 


784 to pelévtt, ‘him who had 
let that word fly’: the reproach was 
like a random missile. The dat., 
because Surdépws Tovverdos 7 yov 
=wpylfovro &vexa Tod dveldovs. 

785 Spws 8’: cp. 791, and n, 
on 29. 

786 wdeipmre ydp toXv, ‘crept 
abroad with strong rumour’: so 
bpéprev of malicious rumour, 
Aesch. Ag. 450 ¢0ovepdy 8 tm’ 
ddyos epmet | mpodixos ’Arpeldats. 
Pind, Jsthm. 3. 58 rolro yap a04- 
varov puvaev Epret, | ef rus eb elarp 
vt. For wot cp. O. C. 517 7d 
moAd Tor kal pndaua AHyov, that 
strong rumour which is in no wise 
failing: 2b. 305 woNd...7d ody 
dvoua | Ounces wavTas. 

788 ay iképny dripoy=adripov 
TrouTwy & ikdunv, ‘disappointed of 
that knowledge for which I had 
come’: lit., not graced in respect 
of those things (responses) for 
which ete.: Eur. Andr. 1014 Grt- 
pov dpydvav xépa TexTootvas, not 
rewarded for its skill. For @ ixé- 
unv (cogn. accus. denoting the 
errand, like épxouat dyyeNlav) cp. 
1005 Tobr’ dpucdunv: O. C. 1291 
ad 8’ qdOov...0é\w rAéEar: Ar. PU. 
966 6 re wador’ edqjdrvOas. 
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Yi f 
kal Sewda Kat dvoeTnva Tpovdyvev eyov 
la 


79° 


as pntpl pev xpein pe mex O7jvas, yevos oS 
dtrAntov avOpeTroa. Sndwoow’ opar, 
govers § ecoipunv Tod putevcavtos TaTpos. 
Kayo “Takovcas TavTa, THY Kopw6iav 


doTpous TO AowTroV expeTpovpevos yOova 


795 


/ a 
épevyov, év0a pnror ovoiuny Kaxav 
fal lal A / 
xpnouay oveldn TOY Euadv TedovpEva. 
/ 


OTELYOV 


Lek 4 an ' \ 4 > ¢ 
& txvodpat Tovcd_e Tovs xopovs €v ois 


le) vt / 
ov Tov TUpavvoy TodTOY OAdAVGFaL AéyeELS. 


> \ >’ nn 
Kat col, yuvat, TadnOEs eEepa. 


790 mpovpyvev, suggested by 
Herm., has been adopted by sev- 
eral recent editors. mpogalvecy 
was a vox sollennis for oracular 
utterance; cp. Herod. 1. 210 79 
6¢ 6 daluwyv mpoéparve: Plut. Dem. 
§ 19 & ols 7 Te IlvOla dewa rpo- 
gave pavrevpara Kal 6 xpnouds 
qoero: Dem. or. 21 § 54 Tois 
ép éxdorns pavrelas mpopawopévas 
Oeots, the gods announced (as 
claiming sacrifice) on each refer- 
ence to the oracle. mpodpdvy 
Aéywv (MSS.) would mean, ‘came 
into view, telling,’ and, in reference 
to the god speaking through the 
oracle, it could only mean, by a 
strained metaphor, ‘flashed on me 
with the message,’ z.e. announced 
it with startling suddenness and 
clearness. The difficulty of con- 
ceiving Sophocles to have written 
thus is to me so great that the 
special appropriateness of mpot- 
oyvev turns the scale in its favour. 

791 yévos 8’: see on 29. 

792 opav with drAnrTov, which, 
thus defined, is in contrast with 
SnAdcoup’: he was to show men 
what they could not bear to look 
upon. 

794 émakovcoas (708), ‘having 
given ear,’—with the attention of 
silent horror, 

794—797 tiv KopivOlay «.7.A, : 


TPLTANS 806 
‘Henceforth measuring from afar 
(ékperpovpevos) by the stars the 
region of Corinth, I went my way 
into exile to some place where I 
should not see fulfilled the dis- 
honours of [= foretold by] my evil 
oracles.’ Gorpots éxpetpovpevos : 
z.é. visiting it no more, but only 
thinking of it as a distant land 
that lies beneath the stars in this 
or that quarter of the heavens. 
Schneidewin cp. Aelian st. 
Anim. (epi Fwy ldviryros) 7. 48 
je & ovy ('Avdpoxdjs) és tiv Ac- 
Bony kal ras wev modes GreNiumrave 
kal tovro 67 Td Acybmevor do- 
Tpots avTas éonmalvero, mporjet 
dé és tiv épjunv: ‘proceeded to 
leave the cities, and, as the saying 
ts, knew their places only by the 
stars, and went on into the desert.’ 
éhevyov might share with éxperp. 
the government of tiv Kop. 
x8dva, but is best taken abso- 
lutely. 

796 tvOa=exeice Oa. drpot- 
pny after the secondary tense 
(pevyov) for éYouac: pa with the 
fut. as 1412: Az. 659: EZ. 380, 
430: Trach. 800. 

800 Kal covK.t.A. Oedipus is 
now at the critical point: he will 
hide nothing of the truth from her 
who is nearest to him. It is part 
of his character that his earnest 
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dr 7 KereVOov Tiod ddovropav médas, 

évTavOd pou Knpv& te Katt modikys 

avnp amnuns euBeBas, ofov od dys, 
Evynvtialov: Kak 6600 pw 6 O ayeuov 

aitos @ 6 mpéoBus mpos Blav jravvétnv. 805 
Kayo tov éxtpérovta, TOV TPOXNNATHY, 

malo &: dpyis’ Kai pw 6 mpéoBus ws Opa, 
éxouv Tapactelyovta THpHaas pécov 

Kapa SitAois Kévtpoct pov Kabixero. 


? h,! 4 > 
ov pay tony y éticev, GAAA oUVTOMMS 


desire to know the ¢vuth never 
flinches: cp. 1170. 

803 daryvys: see on 753. olov 
adverbial neut.=ds, referring to 
Tocasta’s whole description; not 
acc. masc., referring to the person 
of Laius as described by her. 

804—812 The xnpvé is, I think, 
identical with the tyepev, and 
distinct from the tpoxyAdrys. I 
understand the scene thus. Oedi- 
pus was coming down the steep 
narrow road when he met the 
herald (to be known for such by 
his stave, xnpvxecov) walking in 
front of the carriage (1yepav). 
The herald rudely bade him stand 
aside; and Laius, from the car- 
riage, gave a like command. 
(With the imperfect Aavvérny, 
‘were for driving,’ mpos Biay need 
not mean more than a threat or 
gesture.) The driver (tpoxnAd- 
7s), who was walking at his 
horses’ heads up the hill, then 
did his lord’s bidding by actually 
jostling the wayfarer (€xrpémovra). 
Oedipus, who had forborne to 
strike the sacred herald, now struck 
the driver: in another moment, 
while passing the carriage, he was 
himself struck on the head by 
Laius. He dashed Laius from the 
carriage; the herald, turning back, 
came to the rescue; and Oedipus 
slew Laius, herald, driver, and 
one of two servants who had been 


810 


walking by or behind the carriage; 
the other servant (unperceived by 
Oedipus) escaped to Thebes with 
the news. 

808 dxov: ‘from the chariot— 
having watched for the moment 
when I was passing—he came 
down on me, full on my head (peé- 
cov Kdpa acc. of part affected), 
with the double goad.’ The gen. 
6xov marks the point from which 
the action sets out, and is essen- 
tially like rés aoAvxptcov | Ilv06- 
vos...€Bas v. 151. In prose we 
should have had dm’ éxov. Several 
edd. prefer the conjecture éxous, 
but no correction is needed. typ}- 
oas: [Dem.] or. 53 § 17 Typyoas 
pe dvivra éx Tlepards dye...ap- 
Tafel. 

809 ka8lkero governs pov, which 
péoov kdpa defines: Plut. Anton. 
§ 12 oxvrecr aclows...Kabixvovpmevot 
Tay evrvyxavovrwy: Lucian Syiip. 
§ 16 raya 8 dv twos KablkeTo TH 
Baxrnptg. This verb takes accus. 
only as=to reach, lit. or fig. (as 
Zl, 14. 104 pada ws me Kablkeo 
Oupov). Simdois kévtpoice: a stick 
armed at the end with two points, 
used in driving. The tpoxndarns 
had left it in the carriage when he 
got out to walk up the hill. 

810 od pay tony y’: not merely 
an even penalty (cp. 77» dpolay 
dmoddovat, par part referre): Thuc. 
I. 35 ox dpuola 7 dddorplwots, the 
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TKNT TPO TuTels ex tHOsE 


evpos UTTLOS 


péons amrnuns evOvs éxxudvoeTac: 


Krelvo é Tous Evprravtas. 


et dé To Eévo 


TOUT@ Tpoonxet Maio TL ouyyevés, 


ris Todde viv gor avdpos GOT Epos ; 


815 


ris éxOpodaipov baXXov ay yévour avnp; 
ov pn E€vov eEeote pnd aorav TuVveE 
Sdmots déyerOar, unde mpoodwveiv tia, 


renunciation of such an alliance 


is more serious. Cp. Lys. contra 
Eratosth. § 11 éret 6é obx dcov wpo- 
Adynoa [one talent] elyev d\rd Tpla 
Tddavra dpyuplov.... cuvTdpws, 
in a way which made short work: 
cp. Thuc. 7. 42 jrelyero éribéobat 
7™ Telpa kal of EvyTopwratny 
iyetro Svarokéunow, the quickest 
way of deciding the war: Her. 5. 
17 éote 6é otvTopos Kdpra (sc. 
600s), there i is a short cut. 

812 eons implies that a mo- 
ment before he had seemed firmly 
seated: ‘right out of the carriage.’ 
Eur. Cycl. 7 lréav péonv deve, 
striking full on the shield: Z 7. 

1385 ynos 8 &k péons epOéyéato | 
Bon Ts, from within the ship itself: 
Ll. 965 dpxuy els péony, right into 
the net. 

814 eb cvyyevés TL TO Aate, if 
any tie with Laius mpornke ToT 
TO Eévp belongs to this stranger. 
ovyyerns can take either dat. (akin 
to) or gen. (kin of): and here 
several editors give Aatov. But 
the dat. Aatw, making it verbally 
possible to identify the &évos with 
Laius, suits the complex sugges- 
tiveness with which the language 
of this drama is often contrived: 
cp. 7v in 1167. Again, TO evo 
TovT might apply to Oedipus 
himself (452). Had we te without 
ovyyevés, Aatov (part. gen.) would 
then be mecessary, The construc- 
tions of mpoojkew are (1) mpoojxw 


twl, I am related to: (2) mpoojKet 
pol twos, I havea right in, or tie 
with: (3) rpoojxer ol re, it belongs 
tome. Here it ig (3). 

815 The reading of L is als 
TOUdE 7” avdpos voy tor? dO ducbr Epos 3 
which Dindorf corrects into viv 
ér’. But this miserably enfeebles 
the force of the comparative. A 
reads ro0dé vy’ dvdpos éorly (sic), 
and the other Mss. reproduce one 
or other of these two readings. 
Believing vév to be genuine (it 
sharpens the contrast between 
Oed.’s sudden fall and his former 
happiness), I am inclined to think 
the true reading to be that given 
above. I imagine dvdpds to have 
become misplaced, and ye to have 
been inserted to save the metre. . 

817 év...twe. The Mss. @... 
tia must be rendered: ‘to whom 
it is not allowed that any one 
should receive (him)’: 
words would naturally mean: ‘to 
whom it is not allowed to receive 
any one.’ In 376, where ce...7’ 
éuod is certain, all our Mss. have 
Me..ye cod: much more might 
the cases have been shifted here. 
Some edd. keep twa, merely cor- 
recting } into dy or od (Elmsley); 
but such a repetition of twa at 
the end of two consecutive lines 
would be intolerable. 

818 pmdt...tiva se. errs, ab- 
solutely: nor zs 2¢ lawful that any- 
one should speak to him. 


but the ~ 
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x) 
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Kat got puyovTs prjote Tovs euovs deity 

Bnd éeuBarevew tatpidos, ) yduous we Seb 825 
KnTpos Cuynvat kal watépa Kataxtavelp 
TloAvBov, os é&épuce xakeOpewé pe. 

ap ovKt am @uod tadta Salpoves tis Av 

Kpivov er avdpt Tod adv 6pOoin Adyov; 


pn Sita pa) SAT’, & Ocdv ayviv céBas, 


iouut TavtTny juepav, aN éx Bpordy 
rd la a 
Bainv adavros rpdcbev 4 Toravd? ideiv 


Kno EuavTe cupdhopads aduypévyy. 
XO. jpiv pév, dvak, TadT dxvnp* gas © 


819 «Oety 8’: the positive de? 

must be evolved from the negative 
ovx &€eort: cp. Zl. 71 kat ph pw’ 
drimov THo5 amoarelnre yijs | GAN’ 
dpxémdouroy (sc. KaTaorioare). 
See above, 241. Kal tad’ k.7.X. 
‘And this—this curse—was laid 
on me by no mouth but mine 
own. As the thought proceeds, 
the speaker repeats tdSe in a more 
precise and emphatic form: cp. 
Plat. Rep. 606 B éxeivo Kepdalvew 
AYTaL, Thy Hoovynv. 
- 821 év yxepoiv, not, ‘in their 
embrace,’ but, ‘by their agency’: 
Ll. 22. 426 ws dperev Oavéew ev 
Xepolv éuyow. 

822 f. dp’—dp’ ovxl. Where 
dpa is equivalent in sexse to dp’ 
ov, this is because it means, ‘are 
you satisfied that it is so?’ z.e. ‘is 
it not abundantly clear?’ (£7. 614). 
Here, the transition from dpa to 
dp’ ovx\ is one from bitter irony 
to despairing earnest :—‘Say, am 
I vile? Oh, am I not utterly un- 
clean?’ 

827 IIdAvBov. Wunder and 
Dindorf think this verse spurious. 


av ovv 

But it is, in fact, of essential mo- 
ment to the development of the 
plot. Oedipus fears that he has 
slain Laius, but does not yet dream 
that Laius was his father. This 
verse accentuates the point at 
which his belief now stands, and 
so prepares us for the next stage 
of discovery. 

829 én’ avdpl rade with dp0oln 
Asyov, speak truly in my case. 
Isaeus or. 8 § 1 éml rots rowodrous, 
@® dvdpes, avayxn éott xareras pé- 
pew, in such cases. J/. 1g. 181 
ov 6 érevra Sikacdrepos Kab én’ 
G\Aw | éocent, in another’s case. 
The simple dat. appears to be 
used in the same sense, O. C. 966 
ovx dv é€evpors éuol | duaprlas over- 
dos: Az. 1144 @ Ply’ dy odK ay 
nupes. ; 

830 pr Sara «.7.d.: ‘Forbid, 
forbid, ye pure and awful gods...’ 

832 ‘roidvde, not rodode: cp. 


533: 

333 KnAt8a: cp. dyos 1426: O. 
C. 1133 KyAls kax@y. For oupepo- 
pas, see on 99. ; 

834 déxvryp': ‘fraught with fear.’ 
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r a / 
Kal pyv TooouTov y éati ou THS €Arri60s, 


a o ¥ 
Tov avdpa tov Botipa mpoopetvar povov. 


IO. webacpévov Sé tis To? 4 mpoOvpia; 
Ol. éy@ SidaEw o* Hv yap ebpeOH.déyov 
col Tait, éywy av éxrehevyoinv wdaos. 840 
IO. srotov 8é pou repiscdy iKovoas AOyov ; 
OIL. Anotas éfackes adTiv avdpas évvérrew 
os viv Kataxteivatev. eb ev ovv éTt 
réFer Tov avTov apiOuov, ovK éy@ *KTAavoV* 
ov yap yévor ay els ye Tois ToAXOts ioos. 845 
ei © avdp’ & oidfwvoyv avodjce, capas 
8’ oty. So where the desponding could depend: she had reported 


gvd\aé hopes for the best, Aesch. 
Ag. 34 yévoro & otv k.T.d. 

835 tod mapdvros, imperf. 
part.,=ékelvov ds maphv: Dem. 
or. 19 § 129 of cuumpeoBevorTes 
kal wapévTes KaTapaprupycovcw, 
z.e. of cuverpéaBevov Kal mapnoar. 

836 Kal pajv: see detached note 

ays éAw. The art. is due to 
the mention of éA7fda just before, 
but its force is not precisely, ‘the 
hope of which you speak.’ Rather 
éAmlda_is ‘some hope,’ rfjs éAz. is 
‘hope’ in the abstract. 

838 mebaopévov sc. airod: 
gen. absol. £7. 1344 Tedoupévwy 
elroyw’ dv, when (our plans) are 
being accomplished. 

840 md0os, a calamity,—viz. 
that of being proved blood-guilty. 
The conjecture dyos is specious. 
But wa8os shows a finer touch; it 
is the euphemism: of a shrinking 
mind (like the phrase yy Te rdw 
3 Oavw). For perf. with ay cp. 

Be 
: 841 mepiooov, more than ordi- 
nary, worthy of special note: Her. 
2. 32 Tovs dANa TE MNXavGoOa... 
meptood, z.e. among other vemark- 
able enterprises. Iocasta is un- 
conscious of any Joint, peculiar 
to her version, on which a hope 


the story of the slaughter in the 
fewest words, 715—716. 

844 Tov avTov dpiOpdy, 7.¢. 
mAelous and not éva: or, in the 
phrase of grammarians, tév m\7- 
Ovytixoy and not tdv évixoy apid- 
por, 

845 cos, ‘ove cannot be made 
to tally with (cannot be identified 
with) those many’: tots 7o)- 
Aois, referring to the plur. Ayaords 
(842). ‘ 

846 oldftwvov, ‘one lonely way- 
farer.”. The peculiarity of the 
idiom is that the second part: of 
the compound is equivalent to a 
separate epithet for the noun: ze. 
oidfwvos, ‘with solitary girdle,’ 
signifies, ‘alone, and girt up.’ O. 
C.717 TOv éExatrouTodwy Nypy- 
dwy, not, ‘with a hundred feet 
each,’ but, countless, and dancing: 
26.17 wWukvowTepot anodves, not, 
thickly-feathered, but, many and 
winged: 24.1055 SegroXous dded- 
gds, not, separately-journeying 
sisters, but, two sisters, journeying: 
Ai. 390 dtoodpyxas Baoidfs, not, 
diversely-reigning kings, but, two 
reigning kings: Eur. 4/c. gos xépos 
fovémats, not, a youth with one 
child, but, a youth, his only child: 
Phoen. 683 dtwvupot Oeal, not, 
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850 


et © ody TL KaKTpETrOLTO TOU Tpdcbev éyou, 
ovtTot mor, ovat, tov ye Aaiov dovov 

ghavet dixaiws opOdv, bv ye Aokias 

dueime yphvat trados é& éwod Oaveiv. 


goddesses with contrasted names, 
but, several goddesses, each of 
whom is invoked. So I under- 
stand Eur. Or. 1004 povdmrwor 
7A&, ‘Eos who drives her steeds 
alone’ (when moon and stars have 
disappeared from the sky). 

847 els épe férov: as if he 
were standing beneath the scale 
in which the evidence against 
him lies; that scale proves the 
heavier of the two, and thus 
descends towards him. 

848 érlotaco davév Tovros 
de, know that the tale was thus 
set forth: érloraco as davev Tod- 
mos de, know that you may take 
the story to have been thus set 
forth: where os merely points 
to. the mental attitude which the 
subject of érlotaco is to assume. 
Phil. 567 ws rar’ érlarw dpépevr’, 
od pédXov7’ ért, know that you 
may assume these things to be a- 
doing, not delayed: and 72. 253, 
415: below 956. So with the 
gen. abs.: Az. 281 ws 60 éxdvTww 
Tavs’ énloracbal ce xpy, these 
things being so, you must view 
them in that belief. 

849 éxBadetv, repudiate: Plat. 
Crito 46 B Tous 5¢ Abyous ods év 7H 
éumpocbev Edeyov od divayar viv 
éxBanetv. 

851 el kaxtpéroito, if he should 
turn aside: see on 772 kal...AéEap’ 
dy. 

852 tév ye Aalov ddvov. Io- 
casta argues: ‘Even if he should 


admit that the deed was done by 
ome man (a circumstance which 
would confirm our fears that the 
deed was yours), at any rate the 
death of Laius cannot be shown 
to have happened as the oracle 
foretold; for Laius was to have 
been killed by my son, who died 
in infancy. The oracular art 
having failed in this instance, I 
refuse to heed Teiresias when he 
says that you will yet be found 
guilty of slaying your father Poly- 
bus.’ Iocasta, bent on cheering 
Oedipus, merely a//udes to the 
possibility of his being indeed the 
slayer of Laius (851), and turns to 
the comforting aspect of the case 
—viz., the undoubted failure of 
the oracle, oz any supposition. 

853 Suxalws opOdv, in a just 
sense correct, z.¢. properly ful- 
filled: for dp9d6v see on 503. 

854 Suetwe: expressly said: cp. 
Siadelkvupu, to show clearly (Her.), 
Siadnrow, Siappydynv, ‘in express 
terms’: so above, 394 alvvyya... 
dtevretyv =‘to declare (solve) a rid~ 
dle.’ Aoflas: a surname of the 
oracular Apollo, popularly con- 
nected with Aogds, ‘oblique’ (akin 
to A€éx-pos, obliquus, duxus ‘sprain- 
ed’), as=the giver of zdirect, am- 
biguous responses (Aofd kat 
érmaugoreptfovra, Lucian Dial. 
Deor. 16). It is not etymological- 
ly possible to refer Aoglas to Auk, 
lux. But phonetic correspondence 
would justify the connection, sug- 
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\ /- 
ovdey yap av mpdEayw av dv ov col fidov. 


gested by Mr Fennell, with d-Aeé 
(Skt. vak-sh). Aoglas and his sis- 
ter AofS would then be other 
forms of Phoebus and Artemis 
aretnrhprot, ddeflwopor (above, 164), 
‘defenders.’ lIocasta’s utterance 
here is not really inconsistent with 
her reservation in 712: see note 
there. : 

857 ore T_Se—oUTe THSe = ov'r’ 
éml rade ot’ éml Odrepa, neither to 
this side nor to that: Phil. 204 4 
Tov TY0 ) THOE TOTWY. 

859 Kaos voplfers: he as- 
sents, almost mechanically—but 
his thoughts are intent on send- 
ing for the herdsman. 

860. otehodvra, ‘to summon’: 
aré\\ewv = ‘to cause to set out’ (by 
a mandate), hence ‘to summon’: 
O. C. 297 oxords 5é vy | ds Kame 
Oe0p’ éreutrev olxerar oTeAGv. y- 
8t rodr’ dys, ‘and do not neglect 
this.’ With a point after o7e- 
Aobvra we could render: ‘neglect 
not even this’: but Oed. does not 
feel, nor feign, indifference. 

862 ydp, since Yopey x.7.A. im- 
plies consultation. The doubled 
dv gives emphasis: cp. 139. av 
ov col dldov=rovrwr & mpatar od 
col plirov éarl. Phil. 1227 erpatas 
épyov totov wv ot cor mpémor ; 

863—910 Second ordotmor. 
The second éreoddov (513-862) 
has been marked by the overbear- 
ing harshness of Oedipus towards 
Creon; by the rise of a dreadful 


suspicion that Oedipus is avaryvos 
—blood-guilty for Laius; and by 
the avowed contempt of Iocasta, 
not, indeed, for Apollo himself, 
but for the wavricy of his minis- 
ters. These traits furnish the 
two interwoven themes of the 
second stasimon: (1) the prayer 
for purity in word as in-deed: 
(2) the deprecation of that pride 
which goes before a fall ;—whe- 
ther it be the insolence of the 7v- 
pavvos, or such intellectual arro- 
gance as Jocasta’s speech bewrays 
(Adyw, v. 884). The tone of 
warning reproof towards Oedipus, 
while only allusive, is yet in con- 
trast with the firm though anxious 
sympathy of the former ode, and 
serves to attune the feeling of the 
spectators for the approach of the 
catastrophe. 

1st strophe (863—872). May I 
ever be pure in word and deed, 
loyal to the unwritten and eternal 
laws. 

1st antistrophe (873—882). A 
tyrant’s selfish insolence hurls him 
to ruin. But may the gods pros- 
per all emulous effort for the good 
of the State. 

and strophe (883—8y6).  Ir- 
reverence in word or deed shalj 
not escape: the wrath of the gods 
shall find it out. 

and antistrophe (897—910). 
Surely the oracles concerning 
Laius will yet be justified; O 
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5 Ov aidépa texvabévtes ov “OdXvpTOs 


Ls / > / 
TATHP {Lovos, ovdé viv 
O@vata dios avépov ° 
y+ 
ETLKTEV, OVSE on ToTe AdOa KaTaKoLMaon: 


870 


Béyas év rovTois Oeds, ovdée ynpacker. 


Zeus, suffer not Apollo’s worship 
to fail. 

£63 ef por Evveln potpa é- 
povtt, ‘may destiny still find me 
winning,’ is equivalent to ele d.a- 
Tero pépwy, the part. implying 
that the speaker is a/veady mind- 
ful of dyvela, and prays that he 
may continue to be so: whereas el 
pot Evvely potpa Pépew would have 
been equivalent to de mor yévorro 
pépew, an aspiration towards dy- 
vela as not yet attained. The use 
of the participle here is, in princi- 
ple, identical with the use after 
such verbs as diaTeXO, TvyxXdvw, 
avOdvw. épovt. (= depouévy, 
see on 520)...ayvelav, ‘winning 
purity,’ regarded as a precious K7r#j- 
pa. (Ant. 150): cp. 1190 Aor Tas 
evdapovlas péper: Ll. 968 cvbcé- 
Beay...otcer (will win the praise 
of piety): Eur. Or. 158 Urvov... 
pepomevy xapav. 

864 evoetrov, active, ‘reverent,’ 
only here: so 890 trav doémrwr, 
also act., ‘irreverent deeds,’ as in 
Eur. Helen. 542 Ilpwrews- doémrov 
matoés, impious, unholy: see on 
515. 

865 av vopor mpdKevrar dwlrr., 
‘for which (enjoining which) laws 
have been set forth, of range sub- 
lime,’ —having their sphere in the 
world of eternal truths: blrodes 
being equiv. to byyrol Kal boo 
marouvres: see on oldfwvoy 846, 
and contrast xovocr"BA 301. The 


metaphor in voor was less trite 
for a Greek of the age of Sophocles 
than for us: cp. Plat. Lege. 793 A 
Ta KaXotUpeva brd Tov wod- 
Ady dypada vbutma—otre vo- 
fous det mpocayopevew atta ote 
appyra éadv. 

866 ovpavlav 8u’ aifépa texvo- 
Gévres, called into a life that per- 
meates the heavenly ether (the 
highest heaven): the metaphor of 
wexvobévres being qualified by its 
meaning in this particular applica- 
tion to vdpou, viz. that they are 
revealed as operative ; which allows 
the poet to indicate the sphere 
throughout which they operate by 
Sv’ ai€épa, instead of the verbally 
appropriate éy al@épe: much as if 
he had said 6u’ alfépa évepyol ava- 
pavértes. 

867 ~“Odvprros: not the moun- 
tain, as in the //ad, but, as in the 
Odyssey (6. 42), the bright supernal 
abode of the gods: and so=the 
sky itself. 

870 érixrev, ‘was their parent,’ 
sometimes used instead of érexe 
where the stress is not so much 
on the fact of the dirth as on 
the parentage, 1099, O. C. 982, 
fr. 501: Pind. P. 9. 15 oy more... 
Nats...érucrev. : 

871 péyas év rodros Qeds: 
‘mighty is the god (abstract) in 
them’; z.e. the divine virtue in- 
herent in them is strong and un- 
failing. Oeés without art., as in 
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880: O. C. 1694 7d pépov ex 
@eod. Better thus than, ‘there is 
a great god in these,’—which is 
weak after what has preceded. 

873 UBpis. The tone of Oedi- 
pus towards Creon (esp. 618—672) 
suggests the strain of warning re- 
buke. tipavvov, here not ‘a 
prince,’—nor even, in the normal 
Greek sense, an unconstitutionally 
absolute ruler (bad or good),—but, 
in our sense, ‘a tyrant.’ For e 
with subj., see on 198. 

876 dkpdtarov is metrically re- 
quired for correspondence with 
bplrodes in 866. ‘The mss. have 
dkpotaray, possibly due to dvdy- 
kav. In 877, dwoTopov wspovoev 
eis dvaykay, there is a defect of 
one long syllable or two short 
ones (cp. 866 6” al@épa x.7..). 
For the grounds on which dxpor, 
as given in the text, seems to mea 
probable conjecture, the reader is 
referred to the larger edition. 

877 dmotopov...cis dvdykay, 
to sheer ruin: the epithet of the 
precipice being transferred to the 
abyss which receives him: Her. 1. 
84 7d xwplov ris dkpomdNuos...édv 
duaxdv re kal dardrouov. Cp. al- 
mov OdeOpov (Zl. 6. 57), Odvarov 
alady (Pind. OZ. 11.42). dvdykay, 
a constraining doom from the 
gods: Eur. Ph. 1000 els dvdyxny 
Satmovay adiypévor. 


878 %y0’......xpyolueo yxprrar, 
‘where no service of the foot can 
serve’: where it does not use the 
foot to any purpose: 2.¢. the leap 
is to headlong destruction; it is 
not one in which the feet can any- 
where find a safe landing-place. 
For the paronomasia cp. Pind. P. 
2. 78 Kepdot dé Tl udda TodTO Kepda- 
Adov red€Ger; ‘but for the creature 
named of gain (the fox) what so 
gainful is there here?’ 

879 Td Kadds 8’ Zxov: but I 
ask that the god never do away 
with, abolish, that struggle which 
is advantageous for the city,—z.e. 
the contest in which citizen vies 
with citizen who shall most serve 
the State. The words imply a 
recognition of the mpo@uuta which 
Oed. had so long shown in the 
service of Thebes: cp. 48, 93, 
247. : 

880 mddAatopa: cp. Isocr. ZZ. 7 
§ 7 Trois kadG@s Tas models Tas adTay 
Storkotow aguthAnréov kal wepa- 
téov dueveyxety avr&yv. Plut. Mor. 
820C Waorep ok apyupitny ob5é Sw 
pirnv ayGva rodirelas adywre- 
fouévors (the emulous service of 
the State), dAAa lepdy ds ddnOds 
kal orepavirny (like the contests 
in the great games). 

882 mpootarav: defender, 
champion: not in the semi-tech- 
nical sense of ‘patron,’ as in 411. 
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\ lal / » 
Kal TOV acéntov ép£cTat, 


883 tmépomra, adverbial neut. 
of bréporros [not bwepéara, epic 
nom. for wmepdrrns (Ant. 130), 
like trméra]: cp. O. C. 1695 odroe 
Katdpeumr’ €8nrov, ye have fared 
not amiss. JZ/. 17. 75 dxtynra 
Ousxev | trmous: Eur. Suppl. 770 
dxpavr’ 6dbper: Ph. 1739 Are... 
dmapbéveur’ ddwpéva: Low 258 
dvepevvnta Suc@upet (hast griefs 
which I may not explore). xepolv, 
zn contrast with d6yo, merely= 
épyos, not ‘deeds of violence’: 
cp. Eur. Pz. 312 was... | kal xepot 
kal Nébyotot... | weptxopevovca Tép- 
wuw...\dBw, find joy in deed and 
word of circling dance, z.e. in 
linking of the hands and in song. 
Cp. 864. 

885 Alkas dpdsBnros, not fear- 
ing Justice: cp. 969 davoros 
éyxous, not touching a spear. The 
act. sense is preferable only be- 
cause class. Greek says pofnGels 
Thy Slknv, not poBnOels vd Tis 
dtxns: the form of the adj. would 
warrant a pass. sense: cp. 7%. 
685 dxrivos...d0iuxrov. With d&dgo- 
Bos (Az. 366) dpdByros cp. arapBrjs 
(Tr. 322) ardpByros (Az. 197). 

886 ¢8n, zmages of gods, whether 
sitting or standing: but always with 
the added notion that they are 
placed in a temple or holy place as 
objects of worship. Timaeus p. 93 
@dos* 76 dyakua kal 6 rézos év @ 
Yépurat: where rézos prob. denotes 
the small shrine in which an image 
might stand. Dionys. Hal. 1. 47 
uses 69 to render genates, Liddell 


ae 


890 


and Scott s. v. cite several passages 
in which dos ‘may be a ¢emple’: 
but in all of them it must mean 
image. It must remain an open 
question whether the poet is here 
glancing at the mutilators of the 
Hermae in 415 B.C., and especial- 
ly at Alcibiades. Certainly direct 
contemporary allusion is uncon- 
genial to the dramatic art of 
Sophocles; but a light touch like 
this—especially in a choral ode— 
might fitly strike a chord of con- 
temporary feeling in unison with 
the emotion stirred by the drama 
itself. 

888 Svomdtpov, ‘miserably per- 
verse’: Ant. 1025 ovKér’ oT’... | 
&Boudos or’ dvodBos. 

890 tTav doémrwv: see on 864. 
épterat, keep himself from: O. C. 
836 elpyou, ‘stand back’: Her. 7. 
197 ws Kata 7d ddoos éyévero, adds 
Te épyero avrod kal Ty oTpariy 
mdoy wapiyyyede. Plat. Legg. 838 
A ws e} Te Kal dxpiBds elpyovra 
Ths Tay Kav tvyovolas. As to 
the form, Her. has épyw or éépyw: 
in Attic the mss. give Aesch. 
Eum. 366 xarepya0od: Soph. Az. 
593 éuvéptere: Thuc. 5. 11 meptep- 
tavres (so the best Mss., and 
Classen): Plat. Gorg. 461 D xadép- 
ys (so Stallb. and Herm., with 
Mss.): Rep. 461 B gvvéptavros: 
Rep. 285 B pias. So far as the 
MSS. warrant a conclusion, Attic 
seems to have admitted ép- instead 
of elp- in the forms with =. The 
smooth breathing is right here, 
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uP TOV abixrov OiEeras paratov. 
Tis €Tl ToT év ToIad dvnp Oeav Bern 
10 evEeTat apuxas Apvver 5 


eb yap ai Toaive mpakes Thuiat, 


Th del poe Yopever; 


dvr. B’. 


even if we admit a normal distinc- 
tion between elpyw ‘to shut out’ 
and elpyw ‘to shut in.’ 

891 Tey d0ixrov K.T.A.: ‘shall 
lay profaning: hands on sanctities.’ 
Blaydes’s con}. @(ferat seems to me 
certain. The form occurs Eur. 
Hippol. 1086 KAalwy tis abt&y Gp’ 
éwod ye Olerar: Her. 652 el Ge 
tavde mpooblée xept. Hesych. has 
OlgecOa. L has é€erac with no 
breathing. Soph. could not con- 
ceivably have used such a phrase 
as éxecOar Tv abixkrwy, to cling to 
things which should not even be 
touched. patdfov, acting with 
rash folly: Her. 2. 162 dmeua- 
tdice, behaved in an unseemly 
-manner:Aesch. Ag. 995 orddyxva 
& otre wardger, my heart does not 
vainly forebode. The reason for 
writing waragwr, not Hard fwv, is 
that the form paratfw is well at- 
tested (Her., Josephus, Hesych., 
Herodian); while there is no 
similar evidence for pardgw, though 
the latter form might have existed, 
being related to a stem para (udrn) 
as ducd{-w to duca (Sern). 

892 tls ere mor’ ...dpivew; 
Amid such things (if such deeds 
prevail), who shall any longer 
vaunt that he wards off from his 
life the. shafts of the gods? The 
pres. dpdvev, not fut. dived, 
because the shafts are imagined as 
already assailing him. év tote’: 
1320: Ant. 38 el ra0’ év rovrots. 

893 Oewv...ci&erat. The read- 


895 


lal 7 2 \ la 
ovuKEeTL TOV AOLKTOV eips yas Er Gudarov céBar, 
ovd és tov “ABaiou vaov, 


goo 


ings here adopted (which are fully 
discussed in the larger edition) 
give just the sense that is required 
by the context: ‘If justice and re- 
ligion are trampled under foot, 
can any man dare to boast that he 
will escape the divine wrath?’ 

896  xopevety. The words zro- 
vely 7) Tots Geots added in a few 
Mss. (including L) have plainly 
arisen from a contracted writing of 
tmavnyuplfev rots Peots which occurs 
in a few others. This gloss cor- 
rectly represents the general no- 
tion of xopevew, as referring to the 
xopol connected with the cult of 
Dionysus, Apollo and other gods. 
The xopés was an element so es- 
sential and characteristic that, ina 
Greek mouth, the question 71 de? 
Me Xopevery ; would import, ‘why 
maintain the solemn rites of public 
worship?? Cp. Eur. Bacch. 18t 
det... Auévucov...dc0v Kad? Tpas du- 
varov avferOar pméyay | wot de? 
Xopevery, Tot Kabiordvat 76a, | Kat 
Kpara cetoa rodioy; eEnyod ob jor | 
yépwv yépovrt, Tepecta. So 1095 
Xopever Pau, 

898 GQiKrov: cp. the story of 
the Persian attack on Delphi in 
480 B.C. being repulsed by the 
god, who would not suffer his 
priests to remove the treasures, das 
avros ixavds elvar Tv EwvTod mpoka- 
ThoOa, Her. 8. 36. Spdoddv: 
see on 480. 

900 tov ’"ABaiot vadv. The 
site of Abae, not far N. of the 
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> 
ovdé Trav “OdvprTriar, 


oe AY / 2 Ld 
el pu) TA0E YerpodeLKTA 
5 7aow appoce, Bporois. 
Ys 


° > » 

aXX, @& KpaTvver, eltep 6pP axoves, 
ral > > / 

Zed, travT avadcowy, pr) AaOor 


X t \ At 2\ p) r 
GE Tav TE Oay adavatov aLeVv apyay. 


995 


POivovta yap Aaiov <waraidata> 
10 Véchar éEaipodow 76n, 
Kovoamov Timais “Amod\rNov eudavis: 


modern village of Exarcho, was 
on a hill in the north-west of 
Phocis, between Lake Copais and 
Elateia, and near the frontier of 
the Opuntian Locrians. Her. 8. 
33- Hadrian built a small temple 
beside the ancient iepév of Hero- 
dotus: Paus. Io. 35. 3. 

901 dv °Odvpriayv, called by 

Pindar décrow’ ddaelas (Ol. 8. 2), 
because divination by burnt offer- 
ings (uavrich d¢ éumipwv) was 
there practised on the altar of Zeus 
by the Iamidae, hereditary pudv- 
res (Her. 9. 33). 
_ 902 et prj rade dppdcet, if these 
things (the prophecy that Laius 
should be slain by his son, and its 
fulfilment) do not come right (fit 
each other), xewpdSenta mac. 
Bporois, so as to be signal exam- 
ples for all men. Cp. Ant. 1318 
746° ovx ér’ &ddov Bpordy | éuds 
appocec wor é& altlas, can never 
be adjusted to another,—be vight- 
ly charged on him. ep. only 
here. 

903 doves, audis, alluding 
chiefly to the title Zeds Bacidevs, 
Xen. Anab. 3. 1. 12: under which, 
after the victory at Leuctra in 371 
B.c., he was honoured with a 
special festival at Lebadeia’ in 
Boeotia, Diod. 15. 53. 

904 AdGor, found only in L, is 
peculiarly suitable to the im- 
petuous earnestness of the chorus, 
‘The other MSs. and some edd. 


give Ad@y. The subject to Ad@ou 
is not definitely rdSe (goz), but 
rather a notion to be inferred from 
the whole preceding sentence,— 
‘the vindication of thy word.’ 
Elms. cp. Eur. Med. 332 Zed, uy 
AdOot ce TGVO’ ds aitios KaKGv. 

906 After POlvovta yap Aatov 
we require a metrical equivalent 
for deGv Bédn in 893. The za- 
avd in the marg. of L and in the 
text of other Mss. favours madat- 
gata, proposed by Linwood and 
Arndt, which suits @0tvovra: cp. 
561. Schneidewin conj. Ilv@é- 
xpnora Aatov. Aatov, object. 
gen.: cp. Thuc. 1. 140 70 Tdp 
Meyapéwy Wjdioua (about them). 

908 éEatpodow, ‘are putting out 
ofaccount.’ This bold use comes, I 
think, not from the sense of destroy- 
ing (Xen. Hellen. 2. 2. 19 Mi 
orévoecOar’APnvatois dd ééarpetv), 
but from that of setting aside, ex- 
cluding from consideration: Plat. 
Soph. 249 B robTw TH byw TavTdv 


*robro éx T&y ovTwy é-apjoomer, by 


this reasoning we shall strike this 
same thing out of the list of things 
which exist. Cp. Zheaet. 162 D 
Oeods...o0s éyw &x Te TOU Néyew Kal 
TOU ypdpew epi adrav, ws eloiv i) 
ws odx eloty, éEarp®. The absence 
of a gen: like Adyov for éEarpotow 
is softened by @lvovra, which 
suggests ‘fading from men’s 
thoughts.’ 

909 tipais...€udaytjs, manifest 


ie 


fee) 


épper O€ Ta Geta. 
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[IocasTa enters from the palace, bearing a branch (ixernpla), 
wreathed with festoons of wool (stépn), and incense.] 


IO. yopas dvaxtes, S0£a pot mapectdby 
vaovs ixécOat Satpdvev, Tad év yepotv 
otédn AaBoton KaiOvupsapata. 
inyod yap aiper Oupov Oidimous awyav 

4 


3-99 ic nm > \ 
AUTAaLOL TAYTOLALoOLWW" ovo, o7rol avnp 


915 


a / "6 
évvous Ta Kava Tols TaAaL TeEKpalpeTat, 
2 oy: a , x ‘f / 
GAN éoTt Tod rEyovTOS, NV hoBous réyn. 


in honours (modal dat.): z.e. his 
divinity is not asserted by the 
rendering of such worship as is 
duetohim. Aesch. P. V. 171 (of 
Zeus) cxjmrpov tiuds 7 dmocuha- 
TOL. 

910 ta Geta, ‘religion,’ both 
faith and observance: cp. O. C. 


~ 


1537- 

911—1085 éreicdd.ov rplrov. A 
messenger from Corinth, bringing 
the news that Polybus is dead, 
discloses that Oedipus was not 
that king’s son, but a Theban 
foundling, whom the messenger 
had received from a servant of 
Laius. lIocasta, failing to arrest 
the inquiries of Oedipus, rushes 
from the scene with a cry. 

911—923 JIocasta comes forth, 
bearing a branch (ixerypta), wreath- 
ed with festcons of wool (c7é¢7), 
which, as a suppliant, she is about 


to lay on the altar of the house-* 


hold god, Apollo Avixevos, in front 
of the palace. The state of Oedi- 
pus frightens her. His mind has 
been growing more and more ex- 
cited. It is not that she herself 
has much fear for the future. 
What alarms her is to see ‘the 
pilot of the ship’ (923) thus un- 
nerved. ‘Though she can believe 
no longer in human pavtTiry, she 
has never ceased to revere the gods 


(708); and to them she turns for 
help in her need. 

912 vaots Saipdvev can only 
mean the public temples of Thebes, 
as the two temples of Pallas and 
the “Icpnviyv (20). The thought 
had come to Iocasta that she 
should supplicate the gods; and in 
effect she does so by hastening to 
the altar which she can most 
quickly reach (919). 

913 orépy: seeon3. émOupid- 
para, offerings of incense: cp. 4. 
In £7. 634, where Clytaemnestra 
comes forth to the altar of Apollo 
mTpoocrarypos, an attendant carries 
Ovpara wéyKapra, offerings of fruits: 
of the earth. AaPovoy. AaBod- 
oav would have excluded a possible 
ambiguity, by showing that the 
66a had come before and not after 
the wreaths were taken up: and 
for this reason the accus. often 
stands in such a sentence: Xen. 
An. 3. 2. 1 €dokev aitots mpopu- 
Aakas KATATTHTAVTAS GUyKaNely 
TOUS TTpaTLWTAS. 

916 td Kawa, the prophecies of 
Teiresias, rots maou, by the mis- 
carriage of the oracle from Delphi: 
710 f. 

917 tod €éyovTos: Plat. Gorg. 
508 D elu d€ él 7G Bovdopéva, 
womep ol dTiwoe TOO €OéAovTOS, av TE 
TumTew BovAnTat, K.T.A.—as out- 
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67 ovv Tapawovo’ ovdév és mA€OV OLA, 

T pos o, é Advnev “Amo, dyxloTos yap «t, 
(Keres airy wat Toigde ovV KaTEevypacw, 920 
OTos AVoOW TW Huly evayH TopNS 

@s viv OKvodmev TavTes éxTTeTANYLEVOY 

keivov Br€érovtes ws KuBepyyntny ves. 


[As the Queen ceases speaking, an old man enters, as Srom the 
‘country, on the spectators’ left. He wears a rough tunic (xitév) and 
short coarse woollen cloak (xdaiva), with a petasos slung over his 
shoulders. Evidently a stranger, he looks about doubtfully for a moment 


and then addresses the Chorus.) 


ATTEAOS. 
BTW 3 te a = / t Lana 
ap av Tap vpav, & Eévot, wabouw drov 
Ta TOU Tupavvoy SdpaT éatlv Oidéimov; 925 


laws are at the mercy of the first 
comer: O. C. 752 Todmbvros dpmd- 
gat. tv dBous Aéyy has better 
MS. authority than ed Aéyot, and is 
also simpler: the latter would be 
an opt. like Az. 520 dvdpl. ro 
xpeev (=xpy) | uvjunv mpocetvat, 
Teprvov et tL mov dor: cp. 2d. 
1344: Ant. 666. But the state- 
ment of abstract possibility is un- 
suitable here. e@...Aéyy has still 
less to commend it. 

918 Ore, seeing that, =éred7: 
Zl, 38: Dem. or. 1 § 1 67e rolywy 
orws €xer: so érdére Thuc. 2. 60. 
4: Lys. or. 12 § 34 Oavpdiw dé 
tl dv wore érolnoas cweimdy, or6r 
dvremev packwy dméxrewas Ioné- 
papxov. 

919 Ave’ “AmodXov: see on 
Avxete 203. 

920 Katevypacty, the prayers 
symbolised by the lxernpia and 
offerings of incense: ‘these sym- 
bols of prayer.’ The word could 
not mean ‘votive offerings.’ Wun- 
der’s conject. katapypacwy, though 
ingenious, is neither needful nor 
really apposite. That word is 
used of (a) offerings of first-fruzts, 
presented along with the clpe- 


o.éyn or harvest-wreath, Plut. 
Thes. 22: (6) the ovdAoxvra or 
barley sprinkled on the altar and 
victim at the deginning of a sacri- 
fice: Eur. 2. 7. 244 xépvtBds re kal 
KaTdpypara. 

921 Atvow...evayn, a solution 
without defilement: 2.¢. some end 
to our anxieties, other than such 
an end as would be put to them by 
the fulfilment of the oracles doom- 
ing Oedipus to incur a fearful dos. 
For evayijs Avois as=one which 
will leave us evayets, cp. Pind. 
Olymp. 1. 26 ka8apod AéByros, the 
vessel of cleansing. 

923 as KvBepyyTyy veds, not 
ws (dvra) KuBepv. v., because he is 
our pilot, but ds (d«votwer dv) Bré- 
movres KUBEpy. Ve ExmeTANYLEVOY : 
Aesch. 7heb. 2 doTis puddooe mpa- 
yos év rptury morews | olaka vwopav, 
Prépapa pi) Koray Urvy. 

924 Whenthe messenger arrives, 
Iocasta’s prayer seems to have 
been immediately answered by a 
Adous edaryis (921), as regards part 
at least of the threatened doom, 
though at the cost of the oracle’s 
credit. 
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if ) > x ” > > / yo ae 
partcta 8 avrov elmat, ce Katic? S7rov. 
f 
XO. oreya pev aioe, KavTos évdov, o Eéve’ 
yun dé enTNp Be TOV Kelvov TEKVOD. 
AT. aw orXBla TE kal Edy orAPBlows ael 


yévorr’, éxelvou yi ovca TAVTEANS Sdpap. 


LQ; abTos dé Kal ov Y 3 Ee aEwos ap et 


THS eveTrelas obver’. 


xpnbov adpitat yo Tt onpnvar Gérov. 
AD, ayaba OdpLors Te Kab Tooel TO OO, yuvar 


10. Ta Tola TavTAa; Tapa Tivos Ay aduypévos ; 


926 poadto-ra, 88, ‘or, betterstill’: 
padiora denotes what stands Jjirst 
among one’s wishes: cp. 1466: 
Trach. 799 Madera pév pe Ges | 
évTa00’ Sov me ph TLs OWerar Bpo- 
tov: | el 8 olkrov taxes, K.T-At 
Phil, 617 otovro wev wddioO éExov- 
cov AaBdv, | ef wh Oédoe 6’, &xov- 
ta: Ant. 327. 

928 yvv7 St. Here, and in 930, 
950, the language is so chosen as 
to emphasise the conjugal relation 
of Iocasta with Oedipus. 

930 maytehis, because the wife’s 
estate is crowned and perfected by 
the birth of children (928). The 
choice of the word has been in- 
fluenced by the associations of ré- 
dos, TéAevos with marriage. Aesch. 
Lunt. 835 0bn mpd waldwy Kal ya- 
pendlou rédous (the marriage rite) : 
7b. 214 “Hpas Tedelas cat Ads mo- 
TwHpara: Pindar Ven. 10. 18 Tedela 
yTnp="Hpa. In Aesch. Ag. 972 
avup Téevos = olkodeomér7s: as O6u0s 
netedns (l2. 2. 700) refers to a 
house left without its lord: cp. 
Lucian Dial. Mort. § 19 qmaredy 
bev Tov Sbuov Karadumwv, xhpav dé 
Thy vedyamov yuvatka. 

931 atirws (Zrach. 1040 wd’ ad- 
Tws ws « @deoe) can be nothing but 
adverb from avrés (with Aeolic 
accent), = ‘in that very way’: 
hence, according to the context, 
(a) simply ‘likewise,’ or (4) in a 
depreciatory sense, ‘only thus,’— 


930 
adra dpal brov 

935 
z.e. ‘inefficiently,’ ‘vainly.? The 


custom of the grammarians, to 
write alrws except when the sense 
is ‘vainly,’ seems to have come 
from associating the word with 
otros, or possibly even with av- 
76s. For Soph., as for Aesch, and 
Eur., our Mss. on the whole favour 
attrws: but their authority cannot 
be presumed to represent a tradi- 
tion older than, or independent of, 

the grammarians. It is, indeed, 

possible that atirws was an instance 
of old aspiration on false analogy, 
—as the Attic jets (Aecolic dupes 
for doués) was wrongly aspirated 
on the analogy of bets (see Peile, 
Greek and Latin Etymology p. 302, 
who agrees on this with Curtius).’ 
In the absence of evidence, how- 
ever, that atrws was alike instance, 
it appears most reasonable to write 
avrws. 

932 evetrelas, gracious words, = 
evpnutas, in this sense only here; 
elsewhere= elegance of diction. 

935 mapa tivos. The first hand 
in, L wrote mapa. but this was 
changed by an early corrector into 
mpos, the reading found in most of 
the later Mss. For mpos we might 
compare Od. 8. 28 Uker’ eudy 58 | 
He wpos holwv } écmeplwv dvOpdmrwv. 
There, however, regions are de- . 
noted (‘from east or west’), Here, 
Tapa seems fitter. 
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AD. éx tis KopivOov. 16 8 eros ovkepd rdya, 
a , a > , , . 
ndoto mév, Tas 8 ovK av; acxyarros © tows. 


IO. 


ts a eae , a 
tt © gots; Toiavy Sivapw SS eye. Simrjv; 


AI. tupavvoy aitév obtixodpioe yOoves 
n 3 / la] lal 
TS Io@wias orncovaw, os nudadt éxel. 940 


IO. 


tf > ? Fa 
TiO; ovy 6 mpécBus IdduBos éyxparis eri; 


. A 
AT. ov 877’, éret vw Oavatos &v tadois eye. 


IO. 


TOs eitras; 4 TéOvnke IldAvBos, <d> yépov; 


AT. e¢ pn Aéyw TarnOés, aEid Oaveiv. 


IO. 


@ TpocTon, ovyl Secmdtn Tad ws TAY OS 945 


lal / Lal 
forovaa réEars; & Oedy pavTevpaTa, 
sc? > an lel , 

iv éoré tovTov Oidirous madat Tpéwov 
\ Pl 3 l4 nr « 
Tov avop é&evye un KTaVvOL, Kal VvUY O6e 
4 fal lA - MON AQ? 
™pos THS TUYNS GAwrEV OVSE TOUS UTro. 


[OEDIPUS enters from the palace.] 


Ol. 


> / 
@ Pirxtatoy yuvaikds “loxdorys Kapa, 


950 


Ti w é€erréuryw Sedpo Tavde Swpatov; 


936 7d 8’ dros, ‘at the word,’ 
accus. of the object which the 
feeling concerns: Eur. Z/. 831 ri 
XpIw’ abupeis ; 

937 doxddAats, from root cex, 
prop. ‘not to hold oneself,’ ‘to be 
impatient,’ the opposite of the no- 
tion expressed by oxo-Aj (Curt. 
Ltym. § 170): the word occurs in 
Her., Xen., Dem.; and in Od. 2. 
193 replaces the epic doxaddav. 
. Cp. Aesch. Ag. 1049 melo.’ dv, ef 
melOow’, dmewOolys 5’ tows. 

941 éyKpatys=€v Kpdret: cp. 
évapxos= ev apx7, in office, Appian 
Bell. Civ. 1. 14. 

943 A defective verse, 1a@s el1ras; 
q tévyxe IIéAvBos; has been 
patched up in our best Mss. bya 
clumsy expansion of the next verse 
(see large edn.). The yépov sup- 
plied by Triclinius (whence some 
late Mss. have yépov) was plainly 
a mere guess. Nauck’s conj. 4 
revykey OiSlrov matrip; is re- 


commended (1) by the high proba- 
bility of a gloss I1éAvBos on those 
words: (2) by the greater force 
which this form gives to the repe- 
tition of the question asked in 941: 
(3) by the dramatic effect for the 
spectators. 

946 @ Ocdv pavTedpara. Locas- 
ta’s scorn is pointed, not at the 
gods themselves, but at the mudv- 
Tets who profess to speak in their 
name. The gods are wise, but 
they grant no mpévoia to men (978). 
Cp. 712. 

947 ty’ éoré: tv as 367,687,953, 
1311, 1515. O. C. 273 lxdunv wv’ 
txounv. todtov Toy dvdpa...rpé- 
pov eevye, he feared and avoided 
this man, pa| krdvov (addy). 

949 mpds THs TUX NS, z.c. in the 
course of nature, and not by the 
special death which the oracle had 
foretold. Cp. 977- 

951 éeréufo, the middle as 
in éxxadeioOa (see note on 597), 
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dove Tav6pos TOVOE, Kal CKOTTEL cov 


Ta oeuy i’ Kee TOU Geod pavTed para. 

OI. ovTos dé tis wor’ éorl Kab Tb Hou Eyer § 
10. eK THS Kopivéov, Tatépa Tov Gov ary'yeh@v 955 

os OUKET OVTa TloAvBor, GX’ dhodora. 


Ol. 
ATL. 


Th ons, &év'; avTos poe ov onuavTwp yevov. 
et TOUTO _mporov del pw arrayyethat capes, 


ev io? éxeivov Oavacypov BeBnxorta. 


Ol. 


TOTEpa dorovow, 7 vooou Euvadraryy 5 ; 


960 


AD. opLiKpa. manaud copa’ evvatet po7rn. 
OI. vooous 6 TAN LOY, @S €oLKer, (epduro. 


AT’, 
Ol. 


kal TO paxp@ ye TUppLET POUpEVvOS Xpove. 
/ 
ped ed, TL On ay, 3) yuvar, cKoTrOtTO TLS 


THV Mv@opavrw éoriay, TOUS ave 965 
KNaLovTas Opvers, OV UVbnyNnTaV éy@ 


peraméumec Oat, etc., the act. being 
properly used of the summoner or 
escort: see on oreAovvTa (860). 

954 tl por A€yer; “what does 
he tell (of interest) for me?’ (not 
‘what does he say to me?’: nor 
‘what, pray, does he say?’) 

956 ws: see on 848. 

959 Savdowpov BeBnkdra: Ai. 
516 motpa... | Kaetrev “Acdov Oava- 
oljous olkiiropas : Ph. 424 Oavov... 
Ppovoos. 

960 Euvaddayy : ‘See on 34. 

961 oHUKpA p powr, /eve momen- 
tum: the life is conceived as rest- 
ing in one scale of a nicely poised 
balance: in the other scale is that 
which sustains the life. Lessen 
this sustaining force ever so little, 
and the inclination (j077%), though 
due to a slight cause (cu1Kpa), 
brings the life to the ground (evva.- 
fev). Plat. Rep. 556 E womep oO- 
pa voo&des puxpis poms t&wOev 
detrar mpochaBéoOar mpds Td Kdp- 
vew,...oUTw 6) kal ) Kata TadTa 
éxelyy Staxermévn wots GTO OMe 
Kpas mpopacews...vocet. 

963 ‘Yes, and of the long years 
that he had told’: lit., ‘Yes, he 


died of infirmities (vécors O70), 
and of the long years (r@ paxp@ 
Xpove, causal dat.), in accordance 
with their term (cupperpovpevos, 
sc. avrois, lit. ‘commensurably 
with them’): the part. being 
nearly equiv. to cuppérpws, and 
expressing that, if his years are 
reckoned, his death cannot appear 
premature. Cp. 1113, and Avi. 
387 mola Evpperpos mpotBny TxD 5 4 
‘seasonably for what hap?’ 

965 tH Tlv@spavre éotiay= 
Ty ILv0ot pavtixiy éoriav, as 
Apollo himself is Iv@éuavris ze. 
6 IvO0? pavris, Aesch, Cho. 1030: 
cf. ILv@dxpavros, Iv@dxpyoros, Ilv- 
Odvtkos. éorlay, as, (ON On ears 
Acdgxfjs ag’ éortas: Eur. fom 461 
PoiBrios...yas | wecduparos éoria. 

966 KAdfovras, the words used 
by Teiresias of the birds when 
their voice (¢@éyyos) had ceased to 
be clear to him, Amt. 1001 ka- 
K@ | khagovras olerpy Kat BeBap- 
Bapwpéry. dv bbnyntav Sc. Ov- 
tw, ‘on whose showing,’ guzbus 
tndictbus: 1260 ws Upnynrod Twos: 
O. C. 1588 wvhyynripos ovdcvds 
gi\wv. In these instances the 
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Cal YU ‘ 
KTevely Eedov Tatépa Tov éuov; oO Sé Oaveav 
/ U fal 
KevOer Katw 6) yAs* eyo & 68 évOdde 
” y fal 
dapavotog éyxous’ ef Te wy) THUG 1dOw 


KatéhOi ovtw 8 av Oavev ein *E éuod. 970 
Ta & ovv Tapdévta avAdaBev Ocoricpata 
Kettat map “Ady IloruBos d&u’ ovSeves. 

IO. ovKxovy eyo cot Tadta Tpotdeyov TdadraL; 

OI. nidas: eyo b¢ 76 PoBo mapnyounr. 

IO. wn vey ér aitdy pndev és Oupdv Barns. 975 


absence of the part. is softened by 
the noun which suggests the verb; 
but not so in O. C. 83 ws euod 
Horns Trédas, 

967 The concurrence of tri- 
brachs in the 4th and sth places 
gives a semi-lyric character which 
suits the speaker’s agitation. 

968 Kev0e, is hidden. Az. 635 
“Aidg xevOwv. In Tr. 989 ovyy 
kevGew may be regarded as transi- 
tive with a suppressed acc., ‘to 
shroud (thy thought) in silence.’ 
Elsewhere xevdw is always trans., 
and only the perf. xéxev@a in- 
transitive. 81) here nearly=76y: 
cp. Ant. 170 67’ obv wdorTo... | éyx 
Kparn 67...€X@. 

969 dipavotos=ov Patoas: cp. 
apoBynros 885 (with note): PAz/. 
688 dudltdnkra pobia, billows 
beating around: 77. 446 weumros, 
blaming: Eur. Hec. 1117 trorros, 
suspecting, Cp. note on arAyray 
5r5.. eb TL pa, an abrupt after- 
thought:—unless perchance: see 
on 124. Topo w60w: cp. 797: 
Od, 11. 202 ods...70G0s, longing 
for thee. 

970 ely *E: cp. 1075: Phil. 
467 macy wi ’& amdmrov. €£, as 
dist. from v7é, is strictly in place 
here, as denoting the ultimate, not 
the proximate, agency. 

971 td 8 odv tmapdvTa: but 
the oracles as they stand, at any 
rate (8° ovtv, 669, 834), Polybus 
has carried off with him, proving 


them worthless (dév’ ov8evds, sup- 
plementary predicate), and is hid- 
den with Hades. td rapdyra, with: 
emphasis: even supposing that 
they have been fulfilled in some 
indirect and figurative sense, they 
certainly have not been fulfilled to 
the letter. The oracle spoke of 
bloodshed (goveds, 794), and is not 
satished by karép@iro é€& éuod in 
the sense just explained. ovA- 
AaBdv is a contemptuous phrase 
from the language of common life: 
its use is seen in Aristophanes 
Flut, 1079 viv © dibs xalpwv ovd- 
AaBwv rv pelpaxa, now be off— 
with our blessing and the girl: 
Av. 1469 dmlwpev jyucts cvdda- 
Bévres Ta mrepd, let us pack up 
our feathers and be off: Soph. 
has it twice in utterances of angry 
scorn, O. C. 1383 ad 8 épp’ amo- 
mrTvoTés Te KaTaTwWp emod | KaKav 
KdxioTe, Tdode cuANaBwy apds, 
begone...and take these curses 
with thee: Ph2l. 577 &xmdeu -ce- 
auroy EvAAaBwv ek Tijode yijs, 
‘hence in thy ship—pack from 
this land!’ 

974 miSas instead of mpot\c- 
yes: see On 54. 

975 vvuv, enforcing the argu- 
ment introduced by o¥«ouv (973), 
is clearly better than the weak voy. 
és Oupov BPodAys: Her. 8. 68 Kal 
7d és Ouudv Baded, ws K.T.A. 1.84 
ldwv...rdv twa Avdéy xaraBavra 


..eppaion Kar és Oupodv éBdrero. 


ant 
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OI. 
10. 


XTOPOKAEOYS 


wah TOS TO pnt pos NEKTpOV OUK Seve pe bet; 
Ti & av poPotr avOparros, @ Ta THS TUYNS 


Kparei, mpovera & éorly ovdevos cans; 
etch KpaTuoTov ohv, ows dvvaiTo Tus. 


av © és Ta pan pos pa) poBov puppet para: 
moNXol yap On Kav dveipagw 
pntpt EvvevvacOnoayr. 


980 
poT@v 
avAra tad? bT@ 


Tap oudév éoTt, porta Tov Biov péper. 


Ol. 


Kaas anavra rar ay eEeipntd col, 
el pn "Kuper bao 7 TeKovca' pov 3, érrel 


985 


oN, mao” avaryKn, KEL KANDS Aé€yers, dxvetv. 


10. 


976 Kal we K.7.A. ‘But surely 
I must fear.. 

977 6, a whom,’ in relation 
to whom: not, ‘in whose opinion.’ 
Ta tTHS TUXNS is here somewhat 
more than a mere periphrasis for 
% 7Tvxn, since the plur. suggests 
successive incidents. tixy does 
not here involve denial of a di- 
vine order in the government 
of the world, but only of man’s 
power to comprehend or foresee 
its course. Cp. Thuc. 5. 104 m- 
orevouev TH Mev TUX EK TOU Oelov 
ph édaccwoecOm. Lysias or. 24 
§ 22 ov pdvou meradaBety TUX 
poor wxev ev TH warpld, the only 
privilege which Fortune (z.e. my 
destiny) has permitted me to enjoy 
in my country. 

978 mpdvoww. Note that in 
O. C. 1180 mpdvora rod Peod= 
‘reverence for the god’: in Eur. 
Phoen. 637'a man, acts Oelg mpo- 
voia = ‘with inspired foresight’: i in 
Xen. Mem. 1. 4. 6 bee HR 
not, ‘providentially,’ but simply, 
‘with forethought.’ 

979 eixy: cp. Plat. Gore. 503 E 
ovx elk épet, dNN’ daroBhérwy mpbs 
rt (with some definite object in 
view). Kpdtirrov,..6mas Svvatto. 
Cp. Ant. 666 adv’ dv modus orihoee 


Tovde Xph KNvew: where KNbew 


age ey 


ten ee 
aot 


Kal pnv péyas y GbOarpos of watpos Tador. 


= dixalws dv kJot. So here, though 
éort (not 7#v) must be supplied 
with xpdriorov, the whole phrase 
=elkq xpdticrov dy ris fn. Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6.19 Tod...adrov réyew & 
bh capds eldeln peldecOar det=dp- 
Oas av petdorro. 

980 dood. poBeicbar és'tr=to 
have fears regarding it: 77. 1211 
el poBet pds Toro: O. C. 1119 BH 
Oavmage mpos 7d Aurapés. : 

981 Kav dvelpacw, in dreams 
also. (as well as in this oracle); 
and, as such dreams have proved 
vain, so may this oracle. Soph. 
was prob. thinking of the story in 
Her. 6. 107 that Hippias had such 
a dream on the eve of the battle of 
Marathon, and interpreted it as an 
omen of his restoration to Athens. 
Cp. the story of a like dream com- 
ing to Julius Caesar on the night 
before he crossed the Rubicon. 

983 map’ ovdév: Ant. 34 7d 
mpayu ayew | ox ws map’ ovddv. 

984 éfelpynro: the éé- glances 
at her blunt expression of disbe- 
lief, not her frank reference to a 
horrible subject. 

987 Kal pv: see detached note 
A. ¢é0adpos: the idea is that of 
a bright, sudden comfort: so Tr. 
203 Deianeira calls on her house- 
hold to Pog ae eee as nad free ou? 


See 


aie 
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TaTp@ov aipa 


TYPANNOS. 107 


- péyas, Evvinu’ arrd rhs Ldons bdBos. 

. Toias 5€ Kai yuvatkds éxpoBeich trep; 
Meporns, YEPare, IléAuBos Hs Gre pera. 
Tb 6 cor exelns upiv és poBov pépov; 
Genrarov pavreupa Sewer, @ Eéve. 

1 pyTov; 7 ovxt Oewitov GdrrXrov eidévas; 
HaduoTa x" eimre yap pe Aoklas roré 
XpPHvat poynvar untpl thuwavtod, Td TE 
epal Tals éuais éreiv. 


ies 


995 


2 Y a 
av ovvey 1% KopwOos é& éuod mddat 


éuot | diuns dvacxivy rhode viv 
Kapmovpe0a (the unexpected news 
that Heracles has returned). More 
often this image denotes the 
‘darling’ of a family (Aesch. Cho. 
934 6pGaduds oikwv), or a dynasty 
that is ‘the light’ of a land (Zuxe- 
Aas 8 écay | 6pOadyds, Pind. O/. 
2. 9: 6 Bdrrov madads odfPos,... 
mupyos doreos, dupa te daevydra- 
tov | Eévowt, Pyth. 5. 51). Not 
merely (though this notion comes 
_in) ‘a great help to seeing’ that 
oracles are idle (d7j\wots ws Ta 
povretuara Kak@s exe, schol.). 
A certain hardness of feeling ap- 
pears in the phrase: Iocasta was 
softened by fear for Oedipus and 
the State: she is now elated. 

989 Kal with éxpoPeiobe; 772, 
851. ; 

991 éxelyyns, what is there Jde- 
longing to her, iv her (attributive 
gen.): Eur. Z. A. 28 ov« dyapac 
Tair’ dvdpds dpicréws. és dBov 

 épov, tending to fear: cp. 519. 

992 OerAarov, sent upon us by 
_the gods: cp. 255. 

993 odx) Oepurov is much more 
probable than ov @epiorov here, 
since Oeuirds is the usual form, 
found in Attic prose, in Eur., and 
inoopu,. Os C, 1758. On the 
other hand demiords is a rare poet. 
form, found once in Pindar, and 
twice in the lyrics of Aesch. Had 


we GA, the subject of Oeuiroy 
would be poyrevpa: the accus. 
aAAov shows Oepitdy to be im- 
personal. 

996 - To Tatp@ov aipa édetv is 
strictly ‘to achieve (the shedding 
of) my father’s blood.’ Classical 
Greek had no such phrase as afua 
xew or éxxelv in the sense of ‘to 
slay.’ alpety is to make a prey of, 
meaning ‘to slay,’ or ‘to take,’ 
according to the context (77. 353 
Hupurév 8 edo. | rv & bbrupyov 
Oixanlav). Cp. Eur. Or. 284 
eipyaorar & enol | unrp@ov alua, I 
have wrought the murder of a 
mother. 

997 é€ énod,=‘on my part’: 7 
Képweos é& épod paxpdy amre- 
Ketro=‘my home in Corinth was 
long kept by me at a distance’; 
z.é., | avoided going near it. The 
simplest view of the phrase is that 
1 Képw0os e& éuod darwxetro means 
literally, ‘Corinth was /ived-away- 
from by me,’—being the passive 
form of éyc dirq@xour 77s Koply@ou. 
It is one of those instances in 
which a passive verb takes as sub- 
ject that which would be in genitive 
or dative as object to the active 
verb. Thus katraychGmat bd Tivos, 
émBovdevouar orb Twos are the 
passive forms of kararyedg Tes €u.00, 
émiBoudever. Tis uot. The com- 
pound drrouketv is somewhat rare. 


c 
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ZTOPOKAEOYS 


pax pav am@Kett* eUTUY OS bev, GAN’ Gpos 
Ta TOY TEKOVTOY dupa? 7dvrrov Brércu. 


ADH 
Ol. 
ADL. 


7 yap TAO OKVOV xeiBev oP dmomTONls 3 
TATPOS TE xeysov 7) poveds elvat, yépov. 
Th OnT” eyo ov! Tobde Tod poPou a’, ava, 


1000 


emelirep evvous 7) Oov, éEeAvc any 5 


Ol. 
AI. 


OF 
AD. 
OI. 
ml: 


It usually means ‘to dwell far 
from’ (with a genitive, as in Eur, 
H. F. 557), or, absolutely, ‘to 
dwell afar’: but sometimes ‘to 
emigrate’ (€k rémov or els 76- 
Tov). 

We should not render: (1) 
‘Corinth was inhabited (by others) 
at a great distance from me’: 
where é& éuod would be very 
harsh for dm’ éuod. When ék 
denotes distance from, it refers 
to things or places. Nor (2) 
‘Corinth was exchanged by me 
for a distant home,’ as. if this 
were the pass. of éy® da@xouv 
éx Tis KoplyOov, ‘migrated from’: 
where both the use of the passive 
and the use of the imperf. tense 

‘would be incorrect. 

998 evtvxes, because of his high 
fortune at ‘Thebes. 

999 Tay TeKdvTOV=Tdr yovewy: 
Eur. Zipp. 1081 Tovs Texdvras dora 
dpav, and oft. : cp H. F. 975 Boa 
oe Harn, @ recov [=O warep], rb 
Spas ; 

1000 dromroAts, exile, as O. C. 
208, 

1001 wartpés te. So the MSs., 
rightly. Itis the fear of Oedipus 
regarding his mother by which the 


Kal pay Xap ry av akiay AaBous pod. 
Kab pay padoTa TOUT apixouny, OT WS 
ooo Tpos dopous érOovtos ev mpagarpt Tl. 
aXn’ ovToT elwe Tots putevoaciy a omod. 
@ Tab, Karnes et Ondos ovux elows Ti Opas. 
TOS, © yepaté; Tpos Gedy SidacKé pe. 

eb TOVOE hevyers ovvER’ Els OlKOUS poNetD. 


IoIo 


messenger’s attention has been 
fixed. In explaining this, Oedipus 
has indeed mentioned the other 
fear as to his father: but in v. 
1000, 7 yap 745’ dxvGy, the mes- 
senger means: ‘So this, then, was 
the fear about her which kept you 
away ?’—alluding to his own ques- 
tion in ggt. As the speaker's 
tone seems to make light of the 


cause, Oedipus answers, ‘azd that . 


further dread about my father 
which I mentioned.’ zarpés ye is 
unsuitable, since it would imply 
that this was his sole fear. 

1002 éyad od xl: synizesis, as 
Ph. 551 éyw eit, O. C. 998 eyo 
ovdé, and £7. 1281: Ant. 458 éyw 
ouK. 

1004, 1005 kal pv: see de- 
tached note A. 

1005 totr’ adikspyv: see on 
788. 

1008 Kadds, sulchre, belle, tho- 
roughly,—a colloquialism, perh. 
meant here to be a trait of we. 
speech : cp. Alciphron Ep. i. 
mwewhow To Kadédy (‘I shall be ie 
and hungry’ ): Aelian Zp. 2 émé- 
kowe 70 oxédos mévu xXpyores (‘in 
good style’). 


1005 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 
TapBav ye wy pot DoiBos éAOn cadis. 


OI. 
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AD. 4 py) piacpa tév putevedvtev AGBys; 


OI. 


aes > i A a A 
TOUT auto, TpéaBv, TovTO pw eicael hoPel. 


AT. ap’ oic0a Sita mpos Sixns oddev tpéuov; 


Ol. 


aA 8 > ah a 3 3 lal } a ov 
TOS, O OUXL, Tals y eb TOVOE yevynTav Edur ; 


YOIs5 


AD. o@otver’ jv cou TlédvBos obSev ev yéver. 


OI. 
Ol. 
OI. 


lal > /. 

mTo@s eimas; ov yap IlodvBos éFéducé pe; 
> lal fal 

AT. od padrov oddév rovde tavdpes, adN icov. 
= & A Aa 

Kat ToS 0 ptaas €F icov TO pnoevi; 

AD. adn” ob o° éyeivat’ ob? éxeivos ott éyd. 

, y 5 \ n < ros > 3 t 

aA avtt Tov bn Taida pw wvouateTo; 


1020 


AT’. dadpév mor’, icOt, Tév euav yepav AaBov. 


OI. 


Ka? bo an addANs Yetpos ExtepEev péya; 
3 Bi / 


AD. yap mpiv adrov é&éreio’ atra.oia. 


Ol. 


1011 With Erfurdt I think that - 


tapBov is right; not that rapRo 
could not: stand, but Greek idiom 
distinctly favours the participle. 
Ant. 403 KP. 7 Kal Evvins Kal dé- 
yes 6p0&s a pis; OY. ravryy +’ 
iéay Odmrovoay. 26. 517 AN.... 
ddehpos wrero. KP. mopdGv ve 
riv0e yhv. Plat. Symp. 164 E el- 
Tov ov OTt...nKOLLL.—KahOs (v. Z. 
Kans y’), pn, roay. Cp. 1130 
Ewadddéas. é&éAOy: cp. 1182 é&- 
_ hkot capy, come true, 

1013 ovr’ aird,...rovro: cp. 
Tr. 408 rotr’ atr’ éxpygov, tovrd 
gov paler. : 

1014 mpds Slxys, as justice would 
prompt, ‘justly.’ mpos prop.= 
‘from the quarter of,’ then ‘on the 
side of’: Thuc. 3. 59 ov mpos Ths 
tmerépas Odéns...7dde, not in the 
interest of your reputation: Plat. 
Gorge. 459 C édv Te Huty mpos Néyou 
7, ‘if it is in the interest of our 
discussion.’ Rep. 470 C ovderv... 
amd zpdrov Aéyers* Gpa 67 Kal el 
rdd€ mpos Tpomov hé-yw, ‘correctly.’ 
Theophrastus Char. 30 (=26 in 


ov 0 éumod\joas 7) TUXOY pw aiT@ Sidas; 


1025 


my Ist ed. p.156) mpds rpémov rw- 
Aetv, to sell on reasonable terms. 

1016 év yéver: [Dem.] or. 47 
§ 70 ovK eorw év y&er cor 7H ay- 
Opwros, compared with §-72 éuol 
dé ode yéver TpooHKer. 

1019 To pydevl, dat. of 6 py- 
dels, he who is as if he were not 
(in respect of consanguinity with 
me): Ant, 1325 Tov ovK dvTa pah- 
Aov 7 undéva. 

1023 dam’ dAdns xeELpos sc. da- 
Bw. €orep€ev: ‘strictly, did he 
learn to love me?’ (the ‘ingressive’ 
aor.). Cp. 11, n. on orépéavres. 

1025 éurodjoas...1] TUXV: 7.¢. 
‘Did you buy me, or did you light 
upon me yourself in the neigh- 
bourhood of Corinth?’ Oed. is 
not prepared for the Corinthian’s 
reply that he had found the babe 
on Cithaeron. eumodyoas: cp. the 
story of Eumaeus (Od. 15. 403— 
483) who, wheri a babe, was car- 
ried off by Phoenician merchants 
from the house of his wealthy 
father in the isle Syria, and sold 
to Laertes in Ithaca. tvxoy is 


IIo 


TOPOKAEOYS 


AT. eipov varraiais év Kibaipdvos rrvxats. 


Ol. 


\ 
ddoumopets Sé mpos TL TovasE TOUS TOTOUS} 


rn / 
AT. évtad0’ dpetows troipviows émectatoun. 


Ol. 
Ol. 


/ 
Trouny yap no0a Kari Ontela mraVS; 
lal / a ASD 2D. , 
AT. cod 87, 6 TEKVOV, TwTIp ye TH TOT Ev Xpovy. 
> ‘ 
tl & adyos ioxovt aykadatot AapBavers ; 


1030 


n * Lf Ny U4 
AT. wodéy dv dpOpa paptupnoeev Ta oa. 
’ > 


Ol. 


rn o / ‘ . 
oluot, TL TOUT apxatoy EévveTrels KAKOV; 


AT. Wo o° Exovta Siatépovs modo axuds. 


OI. Sevev y dverdos omapyavev averhouny. 


answered by edpwy (1026) as in 
973 mpotheyov by nidas. - Cp. 


1039- 

i026 The fitness of the phrase 
vatratats mruxats becomes vivid 
to anyone who traverses Cithaeron 
by the road ascending from Eleusis 
and winding upwards to the 
pass of Dryoscephalae, whence 
it descends into the plain of 
Thebes. 

1028 éweordtovv: cp. Ai, 27 
avrots mounviwy émioTdras. 

1029 éml Onrela, like éml pich@ 
Her. 5. 65 etc. O@nrela, labour for 
wages, opp. to dovAela: Isocr. or. 
14 § 48 modXovs pev...dovAcvovTas, 
Gddous & él Onrelayv idvras. mdAd- 
vs, roving in search of any em- 
ployment that he can find (not 
merely changing summer for win- 
ter pastures, 1137). The word 
falls lightly from him who is so 
soon to be 6 mAavirns Oldlrous 
(O. C. 3). | 

1030 cov 8. ‘But thy pre- 
server’: the ye belonging to ow- 
THp, and 8 opposing this thought 
to that of v. 1029. For 8€ ye cp. 
Aesch. 4g. 938 Al’. piun ye mév- 
To. SnudOpors wéya cOdve. KA. 6 


“8 apbdovnros y’ ovK émlg&ndos médew. 


‘True,.but....?. Most Mss. give ood 
ye, but the gentle reproof con- 
veyed by 8€ ye is not unfitting 
in .the old man’s mouth: and a 


1035 


double ye, though admissible, is 
awkward here. f 

1031 rt 8’ dAyos «.t.A. And in 
what sense wast thou my cwrjp? 
After tcyxov7’, the best Ms. (L) reads 
év katpots AayBadvers, and one of the 
others, év xaupois pe Kap,Bdvers: most 
Mss. have év kakots pe AapPdves. 
But év xaxols is too weak, and év 
xatpots is not likely to have been a 
corruption of it. dykdAae is a 
modification of Kock’s conjecture, 
ayKddais me. 4 

1035 omapydvev, ‘from my 
swaddling clothes’: z.¢. ‘from the 
earliest days of infancy.’ The 
babe was exposed a few days 
after birth (717). £7. 1139 ore... 
mupds | dvechounv...dOdcov Bdpos. 
Some understand, ‘I was furnished 
with cruelly dishonouring /ofems 
of my birth, Sewds éroveliicra 
ondpyava, alluding to a custom of 
tying round the necks of children, 
when they were exposed, little 
tokens or ornaments, which might 
afterwards serve as means of re- 
cognition (crepundia, monumenta): 
see esp. Plautus Rudens 4. 4. 111 
—126, Epidicus 3. 1. 34: and 
Rich s. v. Crepundia, where a 
woodcut shows a statue of a child 
with a string of crepundia hung 
over the right shoulder. But we 
must surely take omapyavev with 
dveAdpnny. : 


OIAITTIOYS TYPANNOS. 


oor avonacOns éx TUXNS TavTnS Os ef, 
5) mpos Gedy, mpos HNTPOS, 7 ‘Tatpos; ppacov. 
o Sodecbe TavT’ €yod A@ov ppovel. 


re lhe 
OI. 
ts 


ovK 018" 


Iil 


OI. 7 yap. Tap dddou a &aBes ovS adres TUX OY ; 


AD. 
Ol. 


ovK, adda TOLD adrXos &xdidwot pot. 
tis ovTOS; 4 KaToLcba Snréoar AOYw; 


1040 


AY. Tov Aaiov Onmou TL dvouatero. 


4 TOU Tupavvov THASE YS Tahar TOTE; 


AT. Hadar a’ TOUTOU Tavdpos ovros tp Bornp. 


| KaoT ere Sav ovTos, oor iSeiv eué; 


1045 


AT. ipeis y apior’ eldeir av OvTrINX WpLOL. 


early TLS TWO TOV TapEerTor@v TéNAS 


dates arose TOV Borhp’ Ov évvérret, 
elt ody ém’ arypav eire KavOad eiodav ; 


onunval, @s 0 Karpos nopno bat Tae. 
oimat pev ovdév’ AddXov H Tov €E aypar, 


XO 


1036 ore assents and con- 
tinues: ‘(yes,) and so...’ 8s el, z.e. 
Oiétarovs: see on 718. 

1037 mpds BqTpés, a] marpds ; 
sc. vedos dvehdunv (1035): * was it 
at the hands of mother or father 
(rather than at those of strangers) 
that I received such a brand?’ 
The agitated speaker follows the 
train of his own thoughts, scarcely 
heeding the interposed remark. 
He is not thinking so much of 
his parents’ possible cruelty, as 
of a fresh clue to their identity. 
Not: ‘was I so named by mother 
or father?’ The zame—even if it 
could be conceived as given before 
the expos ze—is not the sting; 
and on the other hand it would be 
forced to take ‘xamed’ as meaning 
‘doomed to bear the name.’ 

1044 Bortip: cp. 837, 761. 

1046 ciScir’ =eidelnre, only here, 
itseems: but cp. eire=elyre Od. 21. 
195 (doubtful in Amt. 215). edde?- 
ev and elev occur in Plato as well 
as in verse. In Dem. or. 14 § 27 
karafeire is not certain (xard- 


1050 


Gotre Baiter and Sauppe): in or. 
18 § 324 he has év@elyre. Speak- 
ing generally, we may say that the 
contracted termination -eéev for 
-elnoav is common to poetry and 
prose; while the corresponding 
contractions, -eZuev for -elnuey and 
-etre for -elyre, are rare except in 
poetry. 
1049 ofv with the first elre, as 
El. 199, 560: it stands with the 
second above, go, 271, Ph. 345+ 
ém’ dypav: Od. 22. 47 moAdG pev 
év peydpowowv,,. mod 6’ ém’ dypod: 
(cp. O. C. 184 émt Eévyns, £1. 1136 
Kami is adds 3 ) the usual Attic 
phrase was év dyp@ or kar’ dy- 
povs. 

1050 nopdotas: the perf. =‘dis- 
covered once for all.’ Isocr. or. 
15 § 295 Tay Suvapevev eye 7 
madeve 7 Wodus TuwY OoKel ye- 
ver AoOat | 6iddoKados; to be the 
‘established teacher. - 

1051 Supply évrémew (atrév), 
not évvére. The form otpa, 
though often parenthetic (as 7rach. 
536), is not less common with 
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KN ae , > ae aN. 

dv Kapateves Tpocbev eicideiy’ arap 

sO od aN > ¢ 5p Ke as) , t 
nd dv tad ody Heiort dv ‘loxaorn déeyou. 


OI. 
10. 
OI. 


yuvat, voels éxetvov byTW apTiws 

poreiv épiéwecOa; Tovd ovTos Aéyet; 
Ti & évtw eime; pnoev evtpamys. 
pnOévta Bovrov pndé wepvicOar parnv. 
ovK dy yévoito Tove’, bas ey AaBaov 


1055 
Ta oe 


Ta a3 n \ x 
onuela ToLadT ov dave Tovpov yévas. 


10. 


pn wpos Gedy, elmep-te ToD cavTov Biov 
KnodEel, MaTEVONS TOO” 


‘1060 
ivA ete > U4 
ants vooouc eyo. 


OI. Odpoe’ od pev yap ovS éadv tpitns éy@ 


infin. (Plat. Gorg. 474 A olov éyw 
oluat deiv efvac), and Soph. often 
so has it, as #7. 1446. 

1053 dy...dv: see on 862. 

105% voeis=‘you wot of,’ the 
man—i.¢. you understand to whom 
Irefer. Cp. 859. i 

1056 +i 8’ Ovrw’ ele; Aesch. 
P. V. 765, 0€oprov 7} Bporeov [ya- 
pov yauel]; ef pyrdv, ppdcov. IP. 
rl ® bvrw’; Ar. Av. 997 od & el 
rls avipdv; M. doris elw éye; 
Mérwv. Plat. Zuthyphr. 2B tlva 
ypadiy oe yéypatTar; DQ. jvriva; 
OvK ayerv7}. 

1057 -parny, of course, with pe- 
pvjo Gar, ‘waste not a thought on 
what he said...’twere idle.’ 

1058 Since o¥« éorw drws, odK 
av yévorro Gwws, mean ‘there is, 


there could be found, 20 way in- 


‘which,’ Tod’ is abnormal; yet it 
is not incorrect: ‘thzs thing could 
not be attained, zasmely, a mode in 
which,’ etc. Cp.the mixed constr. 
in Az. 378 ov yap yévor’ dv raid’ 
érws odx Od’ xe (instead of eéex). 


1060 Since the answer of 1042, © 


Tocasta has known the worst. But 
she is still fain to spare Oedipus 
the misery of that knowledge. 
Meanwhile he thinks that she is 
afraid lest he should prove to 
be too humbly born. The tragic 
power here is masterly. 


1061 dds (elul) voootc’ eéyd 
(‘my anguish is enough’) instead 
of ahs éorl rd vooev éué: cp. 
1368: Az. 76 &vdov dpxelrw peru: 
2b. 635 kpeloowv yap “Ada KevOwv: 
Her. 1. 37 duelvw éorl raira otrw 
moveveva: Dem. or. 4 § 34 olKor 
pévuv, Bedriwy: Isae. or. 2 § 7 
ixavods yap altos py aruxGy eivar: 
Athen. 435 D xp? mivev, ’Avrimra- 
Tpos yap ikavds éort vngwr. . 

1062 For the genitive tpirys 
pytpos without éx, cp. Zl. 341 
odoay warpds, 366 Kadod | TAs py- 
Tpds. tplrys prytpos tplSovdos, 
‘son of a servile mother,—aye, a 
slave by three descents’; lit., thrice 
a slave, sprung from the third 
(servile) mother: z.¢. from a mother, 
herself a slave, whose mother and 
grandmother had also been slaves. 
No commentator, so far as I know, 
has quoted the passage which best 
illustrates this: Theopompus fr. 
277 (ed. Miiller 1. 325) Tudovixnv 
..7) Baxxldos pév jv Sovdn rhs 
avdntploos, éxelyy dé Xivdmans rijs 
Operrns,...dare ylvecOar wh pdvor 
Tpldovrovy adda Kal Tplaropvov 
airqv. [Dem.] or. 58 § 17 ed yap 
dpetdovTos adtq Tod wdamov Tahat 
...dd Todr’ oincerar deiv dmroped- 
yew Ort movnpds ek Tpryovlas 


‘eorw..., ‘if, his grandfather having 


formerly been a debtor,...he shall 
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pnt pos pave Tpidovdos expavet Kakn. 


tov lov, dvaryve 


Omeos mGod pot, Mocopar’ pn Spa rade. 

ovK av mOoiunv pn ov 748 expadety capes, 1068 
cal Lv ppovodca Y ev Ta A@oTA gor AEyo. 
- Ta A@oTa Toivur rabdra ie dnydver mada. 

3 Stomorp’, elOe panmore yvotns ds et. 

afer Tis €XOav Sedpo Tov Borhpa [oe 3 
TavTny & ate wAovoi Xaipew yével. 

TOUTO yap 


1070 
o evo 


povov Tpocetetv, dAdo S odtrod dorepov. 


[She rushes into the palace.) 


XO. ti cote BeBnxev, Oisérrous, UT {aypias 
dfaca Avmrns 0 yun; 8é600x’ ows 


9) "« THS TOT AS Thad avappnger KaKd, 
orrota xpnger Payvere ToUpov & eyo, 


Ol. 


1075 


Kel opixpov éott, oréppy’ ideiv BovAncopat. 


fancy himself entitled to acquittal 
because he is a rascal of the third 
generation,’ Eustathius Od. 1542. 

50 quotes from Hippénax ’Agéw 
Tevrov Tov éxrddovdov (Bergk fr. 

75), z.€. ‘seven times aslave.’ For 
the force of rpt-, cp: also rprylyas, 
tpimparos (thrice-sold,—of a slave), 
tpirédwyv (a slave who has been 

-thrice in fetters). Note how the 
reference to the female line of ser- 
vile descent is contrived to height- 
en the contrast with the real situa- 
tion. © 

1063 kak = dvovyer7s, like derNés, 
opp. to dyads, écOAbs: Od. 4. 63 
adr’ dvip&v yévos éaré Storpepéwy 
Bacidjuv | oxymrovxwv* érel ot Ke 
Kaxol Tovova de TéKovev. 

_ 1067 td Adora...ratTa: cp. 
Ant. 96 7d dewdy rodro (2.4 of 
which you speak). 

1072 Iocasta rushes from the 

scene—to appear no more. Cp. 
the sudden exit of Haemon (Avr. 


766), of Eurydicé (7. 1245), and | 


of Deianeira (77. 813). In each 
of the two latter cases, the exit 
silently follows a speech dy another 


eS 


person, and the Chorus comments 
on. the departing one’s s¢lence. 
Tocasta, like Haemon, has spoken 
passionate words 7mzmiediately be- 
fore going: and here Tw Ts 
(107 5) i is more strictly ‘ reticence’ 
than silence.’ 

1074 85o.xa has here the con- 
struction proper to a verb of. taking 
thought (or the like), as mpoun- 
Gotpat drws ph yevpoerat,—imply- 
ing a desire to avert, if possible, 
the thing feared. 

1075 The subject to dvapprife. 
is kakd, not 7 yh: for (1) ayn 
dvappiites kaka would mean, ‘the 
woman will burst forth into re- 
proaches,’ cp. Ar. 27. 626 68 dp’ 
&vdov éAaolBpovr’ dvappnyvvs érn : 
(2) the image is that of a storm 
bursting forth from a great still- 
ness, and requires that the myste- 
rious kaka should be the subject: 
cp. Az. 775 éxpigee pax : Arist. 
Meteor. 2. 8 éxpngéas...dvepos. 

1076 xpr‘fe scornfully personi- 
fies the kaxa. 

1077 BovAyjoopat, ‘Ishall wish’: 
#.c. my wish will remain unaltered 
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arn & icas, ppovet yap os yuri} péya, 
THY Svayévevav THY Epny aiaxvveras. 


eyo & €LavTov Taioa TNS 


1ro8o0 


Tuyns véwov 


THs ed Siovons ovK atysacOnoopat. 


TIS yap mepuKa pant pos” 


ot 6€ cuyyevets 


pnves We puKpov Kal péyav dud pica. 
rowade & exis ove av eFérOouw’ Ere 


until it has been satisfied. Cp. 
1446 mpootpéyouat : Az. 681 wdpe- 
ely BovdAjcomat, it shall henceforth 
be my aim: O. C. 1289 Kal ratr’ 

ad Vuav...Bovhjoomat|...Kupety émol. 

That these futures are normal, and 
do not arise from any confusion of 
present wisk with future ac¢, may 
be seen clearly from Plat. Phaedo 
Or A Kal eye poe Sox ev 7 mapdyTe 
Togovrov pdvov éxelvwy dtoloecy* 

od yap Srws Trois mapodow & éya 
Aéyw ddEEL aNIA rpodvundyjoo- 
pac: and 26. IgI C. 

1078 os yvvy, in a woman’s 
way : , though, as it is, her “proud 
spirit’ only reaches the point of 
being sensitive as to a lowly origin. 
Oedipus himself uéya dpove? in a 
higher sense.’ The sentiment im- 
plies such a position for women as 
existed in the ordinary life of the 
poet’s age. sg is restrictive: CDe 
1118: Thue. 4. 84 Hv 5€ obde. ddv- 
vatos, ws Aaxedatudvios, elzeiv. 
See on 763. 

1081 Whatever may have been 
his human parentage, Oed.: is the 

‘son of Fortune’ (said in a very 
different tonefrom ‘fortunae filzis’ 
in Hor. Sat. 2. 6. 49): Fortune 
brings forth the months with their 
varying events ; these months, then, 
are his brothers, who ere now have 
known him depressed as well as 
exalted. He has faith in this 


. Mother, and will not shrink from 


the path on which she seems to 
beckon him; he will not be false 
to his sonship. ys eb SiSotoys, 


the beneficent : here absol., usu 
with dat., as cp@v 5 eb S.d0ln 
Zevs, O. C. 1435. Not gen. abs., 
‘while she prospers me,’ since the 
poet. ts for avrjs could stand 
only at the beginning of a sentence 
or clause, as 1082. 

1082 ovyyeveis, as being also 
sons of T’xn: the word further 
expresses that their lapse is the 
measure of his life: cp. 963 : a@AKq@ 
Edugduros aldv (Ag. 107), years 
with which bodily strength keeps 
pace. Pind. Wem. 5. 40 mérmos 
ovyyevjs, the destiny born with 
one. 

1083 Stdpicay : lit., ‘have distin- 


guished me as lowly or great’: 2.¢. 


his life has had chapters of ad- 
versity alternating with chapters 
of prosperity; and the months 
have marked these off (cp. 723). 
The metaphor of the months as 
sympathetic brothers is partly 
merged in the view of them as 
divisions of time: see on 866, 
1300. 


1084 ‘ Having sprung of such, 


parentage (ékpts, whereas divs 
would be merely ‘having been 
born such’) I will never after- 
wards prove (é€é\@owpt, evadam, 
cp. torr) another man’ (d&Ados, 
z.é. false to my own nature). The 
text is sound. The license of 
mor at the beginning of 1085 is 
to be explained on essentially the 
same principle as pédas 6 | , etc. 
(29, cp. 785, yor) at the end 
of a verse; viz. that, where: the 
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- >» » 4 At me tal 
TOT AdAOS, woTE fn “KwaAOEty TovpmoY YévOS. 1085 


xO x > \ / ee 4. \ i y 
Tp. ElTTEP EYO MaVTLS eiwi Kal KaTa yvopayv idpis, 
’ wi av > 
ov tov “Odvprrov ameipwr, 


> , > 4 \ LA 
@ KiOaipov, ov« éceu tay avpiov 


movement of the thought is rapid, 
one verse can be treated as virtually 
continuous with the next: hence, 
too, Az. 986 obx Scov rdxos | dir’ 
avtoy dées depo: Ph. 66 el  ép- 
ydoe. | wh Tadra. So here Soph. 
has allowed himself to retain étt | 
woté in their natural connection 
instead of writing ér« | &Xos 707’. 
The genuineness of aor is con- 
firmed by the numerous instances 
in which Soph. has combined it 
with ér, as above, 892, below, 
1412: Az. 98, 687: Zr, 830, 922. 

1086—1109 This short ode 
holds the place of the third ord- 
oysoy. But it has the character of 
a ‘dance-song’ or tmépxnua, a 
melody of livelier movement, ex- 
pressing joyous excitement. The 
process of discovery now ap- 
proaches its final phase. The 
substitution of a hyporcheme for a 
regular stasimon has here a two- 
fold dramatic convenience. It 
shortens the interval of suspense ; 
and it prepares a more forcible 
contrast. A hyporcheme is sub- 
stituted for a stasimon with pre- 
cisely similar effect in the Ajax, 
where the short and joyous invo- 
cation of Pan immediately pre- 
cedes the catastrophe (693—717). 

Strophe (1086—1097). Our 
joyous songs will soon be cele- 
brating Cithaeron as native to 
Oedipus.. 

Antistrophe. (1098—1109). Is 
he a son of some god,—of Pan or 
Apollo, of Hermes or Dionysus? 

1086 pdvtis: as Z/. 472 ef ph 
"yd Tapadpwy mavTis py Kab yvw- 
pias | Nevrouéva gogas: so O, C. 


10go 


1080, Ant. 1160, Az. 1419: cp. 
Havrevouat=‘to presage” 

1087 kata with an accus. of 
respect is somewhat rare (77. 102 
Kparisrevwy Kar’ Guua: 2b. 379), 
except in such phrases as xara 
mavra, kar’ ovdév, kara TobTo, Cp. 
Metrical Analysis. 

1088 ov=ov pa:-see on 660. 
daelpwv = depos: conversely 
Soph. used ézreipos in the com- 
moner sense of dzretpwy, ‘ vast,’ fr. 
481 xiTwy darecpos évdurnptos KaKav. 
mepa-w, to go through, etpa 
(repia), a going through (Zerizus, 
periculum), are closely akin to 
mépa, beyond, wépas, metpap a 
limit (Curt. Ztym. §§ 356, 357): 
in poetical usage, then, their deri- 
vatives might easily pass into each 
other’s meanings. 

1090 tdy aipiov waveédnvov, 
‘the full-moon of to-morrow,’ acc. 
of 4 avpioy mavcédnvos (there is no 
adj. avpios), as Eur. Alc. 784 rip 
aviptoy méANoveay, acc. of 4 aviprov 
péddovoa: L72pp. 1117 Tov avptov 
xpovov. At Athens the great 
Dionysia were immediately fol- 
lowed by the Idvéua, a festival 
held at full-moon in the middle of 
the month Elaphebolion (at the be- 
ginning of April). mavoé\nvov 


‘(sc. pay): Her. 2. 47 €v Ty ary 


mavoeknvw. For the acc., cp. n, 
on 1138, xetuwva. The meaning 
is : ‘at the next full-moon we will 
hold a joyous ravvuxis, visiting the 
temples with xopol (Amt. 153) in 
honour of the discovery that Oedi- 
pus is of Theban birth ; and thou, 
Cithaeron, shalt be a theme of 
our song.” 
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Tavaehnvon, pn ov oé ¥e Kal TaTpLOTaY Oidimovr 
5 Kal Tpopov Kal parép’ avtew, 
Kab xopever Oar Tos HLOV, OS ert Apa ae is 
Tols éwois Tupavvors. 
inie DoiBe, coi Sé tadr apéor ein. 


/ f 
dt. TI GE, TEKVOD, 


” 
ore 


Tlavos dperoiBara Ta-- 
n o€ y ebvdTeipa TIS 


T pos qmenacbeio ; 


1091 marpidtay, since Cithae- 
ron partly belongs to Boeotia. I 
read OiSlrovyv instead of Oidlrov, 
as affording a better subject for 
avéev than (1) #as understood, 
which is impossibly harsh, or (2) 
rov...wavoéAnvov : ‘Thou shalt not 
fail to know that Oedipus honours 
thee both as native to him (z.e. as 
belonging to his Theban father- 
land), and as his nurse and mother 
(see below); and that thou art 
celebrated in choral song by ws 
(arpos %pov), seeing that thou art 
well-pleasing to Aim.’ a ov. with 
-abgev, because ov« dretpww éoer= 
a verb of hindrance or denial with 
a negative: the experience shall 
not be refused to thee, dut that 
he shall honour thee. avgew, not 
merely by praises, but by the fact 
of his birth in the neighbourhood. 

1092 tpodov,.as having shel- 
tered him when exposed: rl yw’ é6é- 
Nov; 1391. patép’, as the place 
from which his life rose anew, 
though it had been destined to be 
his rdgos, 1452. 

1094 xopeverPar, to be cele- 
brated with choral song: Azxt. 
1153 mdvvuxor | xopevovor roy ra- 
plav "laxxov. 

1095 éwl tpa dépovra: see 
Merry’s note on Od. 3. 164 auTis 
én’ Arpeldn ’Avyapéuvore pa pé- 
pores. fod was probably acc, 


n / 
tis o éTiKTe TGV paKpal@vorv 


1098 
1100 


sing. from a nom. 7p, from root 
dp (to fit), as= ‘pleasant service.’ 
After the phrase 7jpa pépew had 
arisen, él was joined adverbially 
with ¢épew, émt qpa pépev being 
equivalent to qpa émipépew. Tots 
épots Tup., z.e. to Oedipus : for the 
plur., see on Gavdrwv, 497- 

1096 ine, esp. as the Healer: 
see on I54. 

1097 ool 8: Zl. 150. Nida, 
ot éywye véuw Beby. apert’: - 
z.e. consistent with those oracles 
whichstill await a vous evay7s(921). 

1098 éruxre: see on 870. 

1099 Gv paKparovev: the 
Nymphs, who, though not immor- 
tal, live beyond the human span. 

1100 For épecotBdta mpoo-re- 
Aacbeio” of the Mss. Lachmann 
conjectured matpos mekac Geto’, in 
order to supply the syllable de- 
ficient after dpeco.Bdra. marpds, 
written mpos, would explain the 
whole corruption. 

‘1101 4 oé ¥ evvdrepd tis is 
Arndt’s emendation of the Ms. H. 
oé yé tis Ovyarnp. The metre is 
thus reconciled with that of the - 
strophe, 1690, ov« gre Tay aiipiov. 
Cp. Aesch. P. V. 895 Aexéwr Ards 
evvateipay. * Or was ita bride of 
Loxias that bore thee?’ For oé ye 
following owe cp. Ph. 1116 awérpos 
oe daimdvuv dd’ | obde oé ye dbdos 
toxev. ~ 
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7 5 a \ , > v a 
Ao€iov ; T® Yap TAKES AypovomoL TaoAaL pidaL: 


Wabi e 
5 «0 o KudAavas avdooor, 


T1O4 


vf = tal \ 
el’ 0 Baxxetos Oeds vaiwy ém dxpwv dpeov ci- 


“pnpa 


fe > » 
éEar’ &« Tov 


n < tal 
Nupday ‘Ensxovider, ais mreiora cuprates. 


OI. ef ypy te nape pt) covarrdéartd To, 


Tilo 


te fal fol lal a 
mpéecBes, ctabuaoba, tov Bothp’ opav Soxe, 


1103 mAdKes dypdvopor, ‘up- 
land pastures,’=d. dypod veuo- 
pévov :'so dypov.addais, Ant. 785. 
Apollo as a pastoral god had the 
title of Néuios, which was esp. 
‘ connected with the legend of his 
‘serving as shepherd to Laomedon 
on Ida and to Admetus in 
Thessaly. Macrobius I. 17. 43 
(Apollinis) aedes ut ovium pastoris 
sunt apud Camirenses [in Rhodes] 
értpnrtov, apud Naxios motp- 
vlov, itemque deus dpvoxdmns 
colitur, et apud Lesbios varatos 
[cp. above, 1026], e¢ multa sunt 
cognomina per diversas civitates ad 
det pastoris officiunt tendentia. 

1104 6 KvAddvas dvdcowy, 
Hermes: Hom. Hymn. 3. 1: 
Verg. Aen. 8. 138 quem candida 
Maia | Cyllenes gelido conceptum 
vertice fudit. ‘The peak of Cyllene 
(now Ziria), about 7300 ft. high, 
in N. E. Arcadia, is visible from 
the Boeotian plain near Leuctra, 
where Cithaeron is on the south 
and Helicon to the west, with a 
glimpse of Parnassus behind it: 
see my Modern Greece, p. 77. 

1105 6 Baxxetos Qeds, not ‘the 
god Bdxxos,’ but ‘the god of the 
Bdxxot,’ the god of Bacchic frenzy ; 
Hom. Hymn. Ha 46 6 Baxyxewos 
Atévucos : O. C. 678 6 Baxxuiras... 

_ Acévuaos. 

1107 e¥pypa expresses the sud- 
den delight of the god when he 
receives the babe from the mother, 
‘as Hermes receives his new- 


born son Pan from the Niyudy 
eitAbxauos, Hom. Hymn. 19. 40 
Tov 5 all’ ‘Epyelns éeprovyios és 
xepa Ofxev | deEduevos' xatpev dé 
vow mepusora daluwv. The word 
commonly=a lucky ‘find,’ like 
&puacov, or a happy thought. In 
Eur. /onz 1349 itis not ‘a founding,’ 
but the box containing omdpyava 
found by Ion. ; 

1110—1185 éreicbd.ov réraprov. 
The herdsman of Laius is con- 
fronted with the messenger from 
Corinth. It is discovered that 


‘Oedipus is the son of Laius. 


1110—1116 The olkeds who 
alone escaped from the slaughter 
of Laius and his following had at 
his own request been sent away 
from Thebes to do the work of 
a herdsman (761). Oedipus had 
summoned him in order to see 
whether he would speak of Ayorat, 
or of aAyorys (842). But mean- 
while a further question has arisen. 
Is he identical with that herdsman 
of Laius (1040) who had given up 
the infant Oedipus to the Corin- 
thian shepherd? He is now seen 
approaching. .With his coming, 
the two threads of discovery are 
brought together. ~ 

1110 Kdpé, as well as you, who 
perhaps know better (1115). py 
suvadAdtavrd mo, though I have 
never come into intercourse with 
him, have never met him: see on 
34, and cp. 1130. 
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év Te yap paKkp@ 


ynpg Evvddee rode Travdpt TUMPETPOS, 
addws Te TODS aryovTas BoTeEp oiKéras 


éyvon épavtov" ™m © emLoTnun ov pov 
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Tpovxols Tax div ov, TOV Borhip’ idav Tapos. 
XO. é eyvoKa yap, cap tae Aatov yap a 
elmep TUS GANOS TIaTOS WS VvOwES AVP. 


[Zhe aged herd now enters. 


He wears a coarse tunic (€Ewpls), which 


leaves the right arm and breast exposed; and a rough sheepskin hangs 


over his shoulders. 
ing his steps with a staff.) 


He approaches with evident unwillingness, support- 


OI. cé TPOT épwT®, TOV KopivOvov Eévov, 


7. TOVOE ppaters ; ; 
OI. 


6a” av o €paTo. 


AT. todrop, ovTrep eioopas. 1120 
ovTos ov, mpEéa Bu, Sedpd pot pave Berar 
Aaiov wor jc8a ov; 


@EPATION. 
7, SODAOS OVK @VNTOS, GAN olKoL Tpadels. 


1112 év...yrjpa: év describes the 
condition 27 which he is, as Ph. 
185 & 7 ddvvars ouod | AmO 7’ 
olxrpés : Az. 1017 év ynpa Bapis. 

1113 Evvdder with rode ravbpl: 
ow vpperpos merely strengthens and 
defines it > he agrees with this man 
in the tale of his years. 

1114 dddAws Te, and moreover: 
cp. Her. 6. 105 amoméurovor... 
Padiamldnv, ’AOnvatov pev avdpa 
GAXws dé Huepodpduov, an Atheni- 
an, and moreover a trained runner. 
Soph. has d@\d\ws te xal=‘espe- 
cially,’ Z/. 1324. ‘I know them 
as servants’ would be éyvwKxa 
6vras oixéras. The domep can 
be explained only by an ellipse : 
womep av yvolnv oikéras é“avTod 
(cp. 923). Here it merely serves 
to mark Ais first impression as they 
come in sight: ‘I know those 
who bring him as (methinks) ser- 
vants of mine own.’ 

1117 yolp, in assent (‘you are 
right, for,’ etc.), 731: Ph. 756: 


Ant. 639, etc. Aatov yop qv... 
vopeds: a comma at Hv is of course 
admissible (cp. 1122), but would 
not strictly represent the Greek 
construction here, in which the 
expression of the idea—Aatov jv 
TigTOs vomeds, elmrep Tis &ANos—has 
been modified by the addition of. 
the restrictive s before vopeds. 
®s only means that the sense in 
which a voueds can show miortis 
is narrowly limited by the sphere 
of his work. See on 763: cp. 
1078. 

1119 tov Koptv0. gévov with ce, 
instead of a vocative, gives a per- 
emptory tone : Ant. 441 oé 67, oé 
Tay vevovoay els médov Kdpa,| His 7} 
karapvet K.T.d., where the equiva- 
lent of é para here is understood. 
Cp. Ai. 71 otros, o¢ Tov Tas K.T.d. 
So in the nomin., ene Cyen 4. 5 
22 od 8, éby, 6 Tar ‘Tpxavlwy &p- 
xr, Satuevar. e 

1123 #, the old Attic form of 
the rst pers., from @ ; so the best 
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OIAITIOYS TYPANNOS. 


épyov meptuvav roiov  Biov tiva; 

Toimvas Ta wreloTa ToD Biov cuvertrounp. 
Xopos padtora mpds tio. Edvavros dv; 

nv pev KiOaipov, jv 8& tpdacyewpos Toros. 
Tov avopa Tovd ody oicba THE Tov paldv; 
tt yphua Spavta; moiov dvdpa Kab réyels; 
vd Os Tdpeotiv: 1) Evvadrd£as Ti To; 
dore y eimeiv év tayer wvhuns Oro. 
Kovodev ye Cadpua, dSéoTror’. 
ayveT avauynocw viv. 


OI. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE 
OI. 
OE. 
OI. rovd 
OE. od 

AT. “ 


Mss. in Plat. Phaed. 61 B, etc. 
That Soph. used 7 here and in the 
LViobe (fr. 409) is stated by the 
schol. on //, 5. 533 and on Od. 8. 
186. L has qv here and always, 
except in O. C. 973, 1366, where 
it gives 7. olkot tpadels, and so 
more in the confidence of the 
master. Such vernzae were called 
olkoyevets, olkorpadels, évdoyevels, 
or oixdérpiBes. 

1124 pepipvey: in classical 
Greek pepiuvay is usu. ‘to give 
one’s thought to a question’ (as of 
philosophy, Xen. Mem. 4. 7. 6 Tov 
Tatra pwepiuvavra): here merely= 
‘to be occupied with’: cp. Cyr. 8. 


7. 12 TO TWOAAG wepiuvay, and so in: 


the WV. 7., 1 Cor. 7. 33 mepiuva ra 
ToD Kécpmov. 

1126 £bvavdos, prop. ‘ dwelling 
with’? (uavig Edvavdos Ad. 611): 
here, after mpos, merely: ‘ having 
thy haunts’: an instance of 
that redundant government which 
Soph. often admits: ;below 1205 

vy tovows | Edvouxos: Az. 464 yup- 
vov...rav apioreluv &rep: Ph. 31. 
Kevip olkynow dvOpwrwyr dixa: Ant. 
919 épnuos mpds pldwy: 445 eEw 
Bapelas airlas édevOepor. 

1127 av pév, as if replying to 
x@po. tives oar mpds ots Ev. Hoa ; 

1128 ole 8a with paldy, are you 
aware of having. observed this 
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1125 


1130 


arr’ eyo capas 
ev yap old OTL 


man here? Cp. 1142 ofc6a...dovs ; 
‘do you 4zow this man, through 
having observed him?’ eidévat, 
implying intuitive apprehension, 
is not said of merely recognising 
persons (of6€ ce would mean, ‘he 
knows thy zature,’ Plat. Crito 
44.B) 3 SO sctre, wissen, savoir, Ital. 
sapere: ywyvwoKw, implying a pro- 
cess of examination, applies to all 
mediate knowledge, through the 
senses, of external objects: so 
noscere, kennen, connaitre, Ital. 
conoscere. 

1129 kal Aéyers: see on 772. 

1130 The constr. is otc 8a paddy 
...4 EuvadAdEas; Oed. takes no 
more notice of the herdsman’s 
nervous interruption than is ne- 
cessary for the purpose of sternly 
keeping him to the point. Cp. 
verse 1037, which continues after 
an interruption the construction 
of verse 1035. 

1131 ovx Bore y elmeiv: cp. 
361. pvipys vo, at the prompt- 
ing of memory,—v7é having a like 
force as in compound verbs mean- 
ing to ‘ suggest,’ etc.: Plut. Mor. 
813 E Aoyropovs ods 6 IlepikA7js ad- 
Tov vmeutuynoxev, recalled to his 
mind: so wmoBoded’s (ib.), ‘a 
prompter,’ 

1133 dy =ov -yeyvioKovra, 
not recognising me: see on 677. 
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ZTOPOKAEOYS 


lal / 
KaToLoev Hos TOV KiOatpdvos ToTrov 


© pev dutrAotos Troipviots, eyo S 


i. 
€VL 1135 


émdnoiatov TOde Tavdpl Tpets ohous 
€& npos ets dpKrodpov Expajvous Xpovous 
xepova & Hon Taya T eis Eravr eyo 


1134 Soph. has the epic ‘pos 
in two other places of dialogue, 
Tr. 531 (answered by 7ijuos) 
and 155; also once in lyrics Az. 
935: Eur. once in lyrics (Hee. 
gt 5); Aesch. and Comedy, never. 
Tov KvWatpavos témov. Thesen- 
tence begins as if it were meant to 
proceed thus: rév K. rézov 6 peéev 
OumAots mowuvlors évéuero, eyo & 
évi (€vendunv),wrAnoud for adr@: but, 
the verb évéuero having been post- 
poned, the participle mAyoidfwv is 
irregularly combined with the no- 
tion of éveuéunv, and turned into 
a finite verb, émAynolatov,—thus 
leaving rév K. rémov without any 
proper government. Cp. £Z 709, 
where the change of m\avres in- 
to érn\av delays (though without 
superseding, as here) the govern- 
ment of atrovs. For the irregular 
but very common change of parti- 
ciple into finite verb cp. £/. 190: 
Ant. 810: Tr. 676: Thuc. 4. 100 
mpocéBadov TH TexlomaTL, Dow TE 
TpoTw Teipdcartes Kal pynxaviv 
Tpoonyaryov. 

1137 é tipos els dpkrovpov: 
from March to September. In 
March the herd of Polybus drove 
his flock up to Cithaeron from 
Corinth, and met» the herd of 
Laius, who had brought up his 
flock from the plain of Thebes. 
For six months they used to con- 
sort in the upland glens of Cithae- 
ron; then, in September, when 
Arcturus began to be visible a 
little before dawn, they parted, 
taking their flocks for the winter 
into homesteads near Corinth and 


Thebes. dpkrtovpov, (the star a 
of the constellation Bodtes,) first 
so called in Hes. Op. 566 where 
(610) his appearance as a morning 
star is the signal for the vintage. 
Hippocrates, Zpidem, 1. 2. 4, has 
wept apxrodpov as=‘a little before 
the autumnal equinox’: and Thuc. 
2. 78 uses wept dpxrovpou émcrodds 
to denote the same season. See 
Appendix, Note on 1137, in larger 
edition. expajvous. Plato (Legg. 
916 B) évrds Expnvov, sc. xpbvov. 
Aristotle also has this form. Cp. 
&xm)eOpos (Eur.), &xmovs, éxm)ev- 
pos. The form é&uédiuvoyv in Ar. 
fax 631 is an Atticism: cp. éé- 
mwouv Plat. Comicus fr. 36. Besides 
€xunvos, Aristotle uses the form 
éEdunvos, as he has also é&dzrovs. 
The Attic dialect similarly pre- 
ferred mevrérovs to mevrdous, 
éxrwrous to éxrdmous, but always 
said wevramdous, é£amXois, éxra- 
THovs. 

1188 The fact that L has xe- 
pova without notice of a variant, 
while some other Mss. notice it as 
a variant on their xewove, is in 
favour of the accus., the harder 
reading. It may be rendered, ‘for 
the winter,’ since it involves the 
notion of the time during which 
the flock was to remain in the 
éravaa. It is, however, one of 
those temporal accusatives which 
are almost adverbial, the idea of 
duration being merged in that of 
season, so that they can even be 
used concurrently with a temporal 
genitive: Her, 3.) nrypeinor! joey: 
yap xetmOva ver ope 6 Oebs,,.708 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 


I2I 


BA ® , ° x oh 
yAavvov ovTOs T eis TA Aaiov crabua. 


AEeyo TL TOUT@Y, 7) OU Aéy@ TeTpaypévor ; 
Aevets aANOH, Kaitrep ex paKxpod xpovov. 
, 


I140 


Y AB a % n fal 
AT. pép eimé viv, TOT olc0a Taidd pot Twa 
c > a , 
dous, Os €wavTg Opéupa Opevraiunv eyo ; 
\ / nr Cal 
OE. te & eot1; pos ti Todt Tovmos ioropeis; 


60. I / > lal n a 3s 4 VE 

. 00 €OTLVY, @ TaV, Ketvos bs TOT HV véos. 
> > ” > a l4 

OE. ov« eis GXeOpov; ov ciwmicas eoes; 

3 \ sr , / s 2 \ >\ \ 

a, pn KoXale, mpéoBu, Tovd, eel TA oa 


1145 


Seitat Kodkactod padrXov 7 Ta TODS ern. 


OE. 


5é Oépeos orelpovtes...xpytcKxovro 
TQ tdaTt. 2.95 THS wev Nméepys 
ixdis aypever, THY 5¢ vUKTA Tdd€ 
avT@ xXpara. 2 2 Tiv pyr 
éraywéew opt alyas, ‘at the due 
season.’ Hes. Op. 174 ov86€ tor’ 
Reap | wavcovrat...ovd€é Te viKTwp. 
The tendency to such a use of the 
accus. may have been an old trait 
of the popular language (cp. dw- 
play yKovres Ar. Ach, 23: katpdv 
épjxes Soph. Az. 34: e@voy, wpa 
ovdevos Kowny OeGy Aesch. Lum. 
tog). Modern Greek regularly 
uses the accus. for the old tempo- 
ral dat.: e.g. Thy Tpirny huépay for 
Ty Tplty nuépg. Classical prose 
would here use the genit.: Thuc. 
I. 30 Xetuavos dn dvexwpnoar. 
The division of the year implied 
is into éap, épos (including é7- 
pa), and xeuwy (including ¢év6- 
mwpov). 

1140 mempaypévov, predicate: 
=Témpaxrat Te ToUTWW & éEyw; 

1141 ék«, properly ‘at the inter- 
val of’; cp. Xen. Az. tr. 10. 11 éx 
mréovos 4 Td mpbcbey Epevyov, at a 
greater distance: so éx Tégov pv- 
paros, at the interval of a bow- 
shot, 26. 3. 3. 15. 

1144 +l 8’ éor.;=‘what is the 
matter?’ ‘what do you mean?’ 
Tr. 339, El. 921, etc. mpos rl 
cannot be connected as a relative 


t > = a 
Tt 8, & pépiote SeorroTay, apapTdavo; 


clause with rf 8 éo7t, since rls in 
classical Greek can replace éo7s 
only where there is an indirect 
question; ¢.g. elé ri oot pidov. 
Cp. £7. 316. Hellenistic Greek 
did not always observe this rule: 
Mark 14. 36 od rl éyw Oédw, are 
Tl ov. 

1145 @ rdyv, triumphantly, ‘my 
good friend.’ It is not meant to 
be a trait of rustic speech: in Ph. 
1387 Neoptolemus uses it to Phi- 
loctetes; in Eur. Her, 321 Iolaus 
to Demophon, and 2d. 688 the 
Oepdrwy to Tolaus; in Bacch. 802 
Dionysus to Pentheus. 

1146 ov els dAcOpov; see on 
430. ov cLraTyoas éoer;=a fut. 
perfect,—at once, or once for all; 
Dem. or. 4 § 50 7 Séovra écbueda 
éyvaxéres kal Néywv paraley aq- 
m\rAaypevo. So Ant. 1067 avtt- 
dovs érer, O. C. 816 AumOels eer. 
The situation shows that this is 
not an ‘aside.’ The Oepdrwv, 
while really terrified, could affect 
to resent the assertion that his 
master had been a foundling. 

1147 «orale: of words, Al. 
1107 Ta oéuy’ émn| Kddagy? éxel- 
vous. But a threatening gesture 
may, of course, have accompanied 
v. 1146. 

1149 & dépiorre: in tragedy only 
here and Aesch, Zh. 39 (’Eredk)ees, 


TOPOKAEOYS 


lal 2 4 Lal 
ovK évyérrw@y TOV Tad dy ovTOS LoTOpEL. 


1150 


OE. Aéyes yap cides ovdév, GAN aGddrwS Tove. 


rn / ? > Lad 
ov mpos yapw pev oun épeis, Kralwv O épeis. 


OE. pu Sita, wpds Oedyv, Tov yépovTa pw aixion. 
fal / / 
OI. ovy ods Tayxos Tis TODS amooTpéfer yYEpas; 


. SvaTnvos, avTl Tob; Ti TpocypHtav pabeiv; 1155 
Tov Talo éwKas TOO dv obTOS iaTopEl; 

. Box. drécOar §& whedrov TH8 ipépa. 
GAN eis Td HEets pt) A€yov ye TovVd«uKOD. 

. TOKAD ye maAAOY, Hv hpdow, SioddrAvpaL. 

OI. avyp 68, ws gouxev, és TpiBds eda. 

ov Onr éywy’, GAN eizrov ws Soinv wadau. 


1160 


OI. rddev AaBav; oixeiov, 7 “E GAXOV TiVds; 


/ 
. €uov pev ovKk eywy’, edcEaunu Oé Tov. 
lal fel A ft 
Tivos WoAtT@Y TOVOE KAK Troias OTEYNS; 
a > 4 / a 
OE. uw) wpds Gedy, un, Séom00’, iatoper Wéov. 


1165 


OI. GA@das, ef ce tad’ épjcouat wadw. 
@E. trav Aatov rowuy tis Hv yevvnuatov. 


péptore Kaduelwy dvat): ironical 
in Plat. Phaedr. 238 D. 

1151 dds tovet: the theory 
which he labours to establish is a 
mere delusion. 

1152 mpos xapw: ‘with a good 
grace,’ so as to oblige: Dem. or. 
8 § 1 majre mpds ExOpay moretobar 
Abyov pndéva pte mpos xapw: Ph. 
594 mpds laxvos kparos, by main 
force. K«Aalwv: see on 401. 

1154 Cp. Az. 72 Tov ras alx- 
parwrldas xépas | deopots dmevOv- 
vovra (preparatory to flogging): 
Od. 22. 189 oiv 6é wbdas xetpas 
Te déov Ouparyéi deoug | eb pad’ 
amocrpévavre (of Melanthius the 
goat-herd): then xlov’ av’ bwydhv 
€pucay rédacay Te Soxotow: and so 
left him hanging. 

1155 Svcrnvos points to the 
coming disclosure: cp. 1071. 

1158 «is T68’=els 7d ddEoOm: 
Ai. 1365 adrds évOdd’ tEouar, ze. 
els TO OamrecOa. rTovvdiKoy, ‘the 


honest truth.’ : 

1160 és tpiBds éXG, will push 
(the matter) to delays (Az. 577 un 
TptBas é7t),—is bent on protracting 
his delay: é\a’vew as in Her. 2. 
124 és wacay KaxdrynTa éhacat, they 
said that he went all lengths m 
wickedness: Tyrtaeus 11. 10 Gp- 
gorépwy 5° els Kbpov WAdoare, ye 
had taken your fill of both. For 
the fut., expressing resolve, cp. 
Ar. Av. 759 alpe wdAxtpov, et 
paxet. z 

1161 Remark mdAav referring 
to 1157: so dudum can refer toa 
recent moment. 

1167 The words could mean 
either; (r) ‘he was one of the 
children of Laius’; or (2) ‘he was 
one of the children of the house- 
hold of Laius,’ rév Aatov being 
gen. of of Aatov. The ambiguity 
is brought out by 1168. See on 
814. 


OIAITTIOYS TYPANNOS. 123 
OI. UR Sod)os, 7} n Keivou THs eyyevns yeyos 5 
OE. oipior, pos auT@ ¥ el TO Seg Aeyew. 
OI. Kayo aKovew" GX’ Gos aKova réov. 1170 
OE. xeivov yé Toe oy) mats exrn ced 7), 8 goo 


KardMoT ay eltoe of yuri) TAS Os EXEL. 


OS T pos TL xpelas ; 


OI. TOl@y ; 


v7) yap didaow 7 8e col; 
OE. as dvarocaypl vu. 
Texodoa TAnoV; OK. Oechatav y é dKv@ KAK@V. 1175 
OE. k«reveiv vu TOUS TeKovTas nv NOYoS. 
TOS ofr agphcas TO yépovTe TOdE aU; 


OE. parior’, avag. 


OE. xaTourtioas, @ Sdoro0’, os addy, x Oova 
Soxay aroicet, autos vey me O é 


Kan és heya” 
ov pnow ovTos, 


OI. 


ecwoer. 
io Oe SvaotroTmos eyes. 
tov io’ ta wavt av é&nxot cady. 


€b yap ovTos el 1180 


3 pas, TeAXcuTaioy ce mpooBrerayue yop, 
dotls Tréhacwa pis T ad av ov ypyHv, Edv ols T 


1168 kelvov tis éyyevijs “yeyos, 
some one belonging by birth to 
his race, the genit. depending on 
the notion of yévos in the adj., 
like dwudrwv brécreyo, El. 1386. 

1169 Iam close on the horror, 
—close on uttering it: (éo7e) Aé- 
yew being added to explain the 
particular sense in which he is TpOS 

T® Sea, as dkovew defines that 
in which Oedipus is so. Cp. Z/. 
542 ToY éudy...tyuepov TéKVMY... 
éoxe Salcacdar: Plat. Crito 52 
B od émiOuuta ce &Adyns bd\ews 
005’ dAAwy vowwy EhaBev eldévar. 

1174 «s=‘in her intention’: 
see on 848. ampos tl xpelas nearly 
=mpos molav xpelay, with a view 
to what kind of need or desire, 
z.é@. with what aim: cp. 14435 
Ant. 1229 & Tw (=Tin) Evmpopas, 
in what manner of pligh t. 

1176 Tovs TeKdVTAS, not, as 
usually, ‘his parents’ (999), but 
‘his father’: the plural as rupav- 
vols, 1095. 


1178 f. ‘I gave up the child 


through pity,’ as Soxev, ‘as think- 
ing’ etc.: 2.c. as one might fitly 
give it up, who so thought. This 
virtually elliptic use of ws is dis- 
tinct from that at 848, which 
would here be represented by os 
arolcovTt. AAV xPdva Crrolcey 
(avrov): cp. O. C. 1769 OnBas 3 
Tyas | Tas wyvylous réupor. 

1180 «dK: a disyllabic subst. 
or adj. with short penult. is 
rarely clided unless, as here at 
is (a) first in the verse, and also 
(b) emphatic: so O. C. 48, 796. 

1182 ‘Oh, oh! All come to 
pass,—all true!’ dv érjkow, mzzest 
have come true (cp. ror), the 
opt. as Plat. Gorg. 502 D ovKobv 7 
pynroperh Smuerryopia. av ein: Her. 
I. 2 elnoar 0’ av obror Kpijres. 

1184 f. ‘I who have been found 
accursed in birth, accursed in wed- 
lock, accursed in the shedding of 
blood !? dd’ dv ov xpqv (pivar), 
since he was foredoomed to the 
acts which the two following 
clauses express. 


124 
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A a t 
ov xpHv omiday, oUs TE pw’ OvK EdeL KTAVOV. 1185 


[He rushes into the palace.) 


XO. OTP. io yeveat Bporay, 
os pas ia kal TO pn dev fécas évapiOuo. 
tis yap, Tis avnp mdéov 


Tas evdatpovias pépet ” 
82) TocoUTOY Oaov SoKetv 
\ f cd b] lal 
Kal dofavt ATOKNWatl; 


1190 


TOV cov TOL Tapacerype EXP, 
Tov cov Salpova, Tov cov, © TAGHov OidiTrdda, 


Bpotev 


1186—1222 ordowmov réraprov. 

1st strophe (1186—1195). How 
vain is mortal life! *Tis well seen 
in Oedipus: 

st antistrophe (1196—1203): 
who saved Thebes, and became its 
king: 

and strophe (1204—1212): but 
now what misery is like to his? 

and antistrophe (12131222). 
Time hath found thee out and hath 
judged. Would that I had never 
known thee! Thou wast our de- 
liverer once; and now by thy ruin 
weare undone. 

1187 ds with évaprOpo : To pydiv 
adverbially with {éoas: ze. how 
absolutely do I count you as living 
a life which is no life. {oécas 
should not be taken as= ‘while 
you live,’ or, ‘though you live.’ 
We find o8dé eius, ‘I am no more,’ 
and also, with the art., 7d undév 
elut, ‘I am as if I were not’: 77 
1107 Kav TO pydev O: Az. 1275 7d 
pnsev ovras. Here ftdoas is a 
more forcible substitute for odcas, 
bringing out the contrast between 
the semblance of vigour and the 
real feebleness. toa Kkal=ica (or 
tov) womep, a phrase used by 
Thuc. 3. 14 (toa Kat ixérac éoper), 
and Eur. 24 994 (ceBlifw o’ toa 
kal wdKapas). évaprOpo only here, 


11g5 


and (midd.) in Eur. Or. 623 ef 
Tovpov ExOos evapo pet KAdbs 7’ endv 
=év dp.Ou@ more?, if you make of 
account. 

1190 épe.= gpéperat, cp. 590. 

1191 f.: ‘than just the seeming, 
and, after the semblance, a falling 
away.” Soxety ‘to seem,’ sc. evOat- 
poverty: not absol., ‘to have repu- 
tation,’ a sense which oi doxodvTes, 
7a Soxodyra can sometimes bear 
in direct antithesis to ol dbofodv- 
tes or the like (Eur. ec. 291 etc. ). 
Cp. Eur. Her. 865 rov ebTuxely 
Soxovrra uh (nrodv amply av | Oavovr’ 
Udy Tis: At. 125 6p yap muds ovdev 
vras Ado wAy | eldwr’ Soovmrep 
(Sper 7 Kovgny oKidy. 

1192 dmoKkNivar, a metaphor 
from the heavenly bodies; cp. daro- 
kdwouevns Tis uwépys (Her. 3. 104): 
Dem. or. £ § 13 odK émt 7d pabu- 
pety améxdwer. Xen. Mem. 3. 
5- 13 4 wodes...€mt rd xelpov éxde- 
vev. 

1195 ovdév Bporav, nothing (ze. 
no being) among men, a stronger 
phrase than odééva (Mss. and some 
edd.) : Nauck compares fr. 659 
“Apns yap ovdév TOV KaKOY Aw-) 
tigerat, ‘no dastard life’: Hom. 
flyin. 4. 34 odmep TL mepuypévoy 
gor’ Agpodiryy | otre Pedy pwaxdpup 
ore Gynt av avOpwrwv. The ovdéva 
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ovdév paxapifa’ 


125 


dvr. a’. otis Kal’ drepBorav 
tokevoas éxpatnoe Tod Tavt ebdaiwovos brBou, 
@ Led, cata pev dbicas 
Tay yaurpovuya tap bévov 


5 xpncpwdor, Oavdtav § eud 
xoOpa Tupyos avéota: 


1200 


2 al 
€& o8 kai Baciredrs Kanrei 
= eS \ x ha > an 
eMos Kal Ta péyloTt éTIaOne, Tals peyanatow év 


OnBacw avaccer. 


orp. 8’. Tavov S axovew Tis aOALdTEpoS ; 


of the Mss. involves the resolu- 
tion of a long syllable (the second 
of ov8tv) which has an ictus; this 
is inadmissible, as the ear will 
show any one who considers the 
antistrophic verse, 1203, OnBauww 
dvdoouv. 

1197 a0’ drepBoddv rokeioas, 
‘sped his shaft with peerless skill,’ 
having hit the answer to the riddle 
of the Sphinx, when Teiresias and 
all others had failed: cp. 398: 
Aesch. Ag. 628 éxupoas wore Tok- 
rns &kpos cxoTov. ékparyoe. At 
1193 the, Chorus addressed Oedi- 
pus: at 1197 (Sorts K.t.X,) they 
turn to invoke Zeus as the witness 
of his achievements; and so in 
1200 L, which here has the cor- 
rupt éxparnoas, rightly gives dvé- 
ora, Then at r2or (é& od «.7.A.) 
they resume the direct address to 
Oedipus, which is thenceforth 
maintained to the end of the ode. 
To read éxpdryoas and dvécras 
would be to efface a fine trait, 
marking the passion of grief which 
turns from earth to heaven, and 
then again to earth. tod wdavt’ 
evSatwoves: for the adverbial 
wavTa see on 4753 also 823, 1425. 

1198 p8fcras, becausethe Sphinx, 
when her riddle was solved, threw 


1204. 


herself from a rock (Apollod. 3. 
5): cp. 397 éravod vw. 

1199 tTdv yapovuxa K.T.A, 
The place of the second adj. may 
be explained by viewing twap6évov- 
XPpNoHweSddv as a composite idea: 
cp. Ph. 393 Tov péyay Idxrwdov- 
etxpvoov: O. C. 1234 76 Te KaTd= 
peumrov... | yijpas-dpidov. ~ So 
Pind. Pyth. 1. 95, 5- 99 ete. 
(Fennell, 1. xxxvi.). This is not 
like 76 odv orépa...édewdy in 672, 
where see note. map§évov: see on 
Képa, 508. 

1200 Qavdtwv mipyos: see on 
218. 

1204 dkovewy, to hear of, defining 
dOd\udrepos: Eur. Aipp. 1202 Ppi- 
xw6n Kkdtew. Whose woes are 
more impressive to others, or 
more cruel for himself? Cp. O. 
C. 306 Todd...70 ody | voua SejKer 
adyras. The constr. is tls d€Aw- 
Tepos aKovery, tls (dOusTEpos) Ebv- 
ouxos év dtats K.T.A., who is 
more wretched to hear of (whose 
story is more tragic), who is more 
wretched as dwelling amid woes 
(whose present miseries are sharp- 
er)? It is not possible to supply 
padXov with EbvouKos from dOAw- 
TEpoS. 
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i, ¥ 2 > , 
tis atau ayplais, tis ev Tovots 


Edvouxos addaya Biov; 


i@d Krevvov Oidirov Kapa, 


5 @ péyas deuanv 
autos NpKevev 


1208 


¢ tal 
maid. Kal watpl Paraynrorw Treceiv, 
rn A a , 4 
TOS ToTe THs TOO ai TaTp@at a droxKes PéEpewy, 


TAaAas, 


aiy’ éduvadbncav és Tocdvec ; 


dvr. p’. éhedpé o dxovl 6 ravO opav xpdvos’ 


1213 


Suxates Tov ayapwov yauov Tadat 
/ 


TEKVOUVTA Kal TEKVOUMEVOY. 


1215 


Sf a 
io Aatevov <@> Téxvor, 


5 elle o ele oe 
/ 
pnroT eldopav. 


Svpopar yap Oomep iademov Yéwv 


1205 év with draws as well as 
amévous: see on 761: for the redun- 
dant év...ftv., 1126. 

1206 The dat. d\Aayq might be 
instrumental, but is rather circum- 
stantial, = rod Blov 7AayLEvoU, 
‘with all his life reversed.’ 

1208 Apryyv: schol. gre pxjrynp 
qw Kal yur % "loxdorn, nv déyee 
Améva. Cp. 420 ff. 

1210 tweoety here=éuTecety. Ar. 
Th. 1122 wecelv és ebvas Kal yapj- 
Awov Aéxyos. The bold use is as- 
sisted by Oadapyarddw (bride- 
groom) which goes closely with 
MEOELW. 

1211 marpdar ddoxes, ‘the soil 
wherein thy father sowed’: cp. 
1256, Ant. 569 Aesch. 7h. 753. 

- 1213 dxov0’, ‘in thy despite’ ; 
not as if he had been a criminal 
who sought to hide conscious 
guilt; but because he had not fore- 
seen the disclosure which was to 
result from his inquiry into the 
murder of Laius. 

1214 Sukdfer (see on 1205), prop. 


‘tries,’ as a judge tries a cause 
(Stknv Sixdge): here, ‘brings to 
justice,’ punishes: a perhaps unique 
poetical use. Aesch. has another 
poet. use, Ag. 1412 dixdfes... 
guy éuol = xaradixdfes puyny 
éuod. tov dyapov ydpov «.T.A.: 
‘the monstrous marriage, wherein 
begetter and begotten have long 
been one’: z.e. in which the son 
has become the husband.. The 
expression is of the same order as 
Ta Epya pov | wemov6r éorl wad- 
Aov 7 Sedpaxdra, O. C. 266. 

1216 id Aateov & tékvoy. Er- 
furdt’s 6 is the most probable way 
of supplying the required syllable, 
and Reisig’s objection to its place 
is answered by Az. 395 épeBos & 
paevybrarov. , 

1218 The Mss. give Svpopar yap 
@s mepladda [sic; in one MS. as 
meplada] taxéwv | & oropdreav. 
I conjecture Stpopat ydp domep 
idArcpov xéwv | ek wropatav, ‘I 
lament as one who pours from his 
lips a dirge’: z.¢. Oedipus is to me 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 


é€k OTOMAaTOv. 
ex oé€0ev 


\ , . 
Kal KATEKOiMNTA TOUMOY Oupma. 
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\ J Ed \ ? a taba tS 
TO 8 opOov eirety, avérvevod 7 


1222 


_ [As the ode closes, the palace doors are flung violently open from 
within, and a servant of the house, with a look of horror on his face, 
rushes forth and with great excitenent addresses the Chorus.] 


as one who is dead. Cp. Pind. 
Lsthm. 7. 58 émt Opivov...rovga- 
pov éxeav, ‘over the tomb they 
poured forth a resounding dirge.’ 
Every attempt to explain the vul- 
gate is unavailing. (1) os qe- 
plaAX is supposed to be like ds 
éernTipws, ws uddtora, ‘in measure 
most abundant.’ Now repfadda 
could mean only ‘freeminently,’ 
‘more than others’. Soph. fr. 225 
vouwv | ods Oaptpas mwepladra 
povoorrote?, ‘strains which Thamy- 
ras weaves with art preeminent’: 
Ar. Th. 1070 Tt mor’ ’Avdpopéda. | 
mepladda kaka pépos eféhaxov; 
‘why have I, Andromeda, been 
dowered with sorrows above all 
women?’ Pindar Pyth. 11. 5 On- 
caupdv dv mepladN érlwace Ao- 
fias, honoured preeminently. Here, 
meptahaa is utterly unsuitable; 
and the added #s makes the phrase 
stranger still. (2) The mss. have 
iaxéwy. Both laye and layxeiv 
occur: but the latter should, with 
Dindorf, be written laxxéw. The 
participle, however, is unendura- 
bly weak after Sipopor, and leaves 
ék otopdrwy weaker still. (3) é« 
cropdrwy can mean only ‘from 
my lips’: it could not mean ‘loudly.’ 
(4) idAepoy gives exactly the right 
force: for them, Oed. is as the 
dead. iddepos is a wail for the 
dead in the four places of Eur. 
where it occurs (Or. 1391, Phoen. 
1033, 77vo. 600, 1304), in [Eur.] 
Rhes. 895, and in the one place of 
Aesch., Suppl. 115, which is just 
to our point: the Chorus of Da- 
naides say, mdea...0peouera.., | 


inrtéuowww éurper fBoa ybous pe 
TG, ‘lamenting sorrows meet for 
funeral wails (z.e. the sorrows of 
those who are as dead), while yet 
living, I chant mine own dirge.’ 
ék oropdrwy fits xéwv, since xeiv 
was not commonly used absolutely 
for ‘to utter’ (as by Pindar, 7. c. 
above). (5) The corruption may 
have thus arisen in a cursive MS.; 
laddeuov being written fadeuo', the 
last five letters of dwomepiadepo 
xewv would first generate axewy 
(as in one MS.), or, with the second 
stroke of the yu, caxewv: the at- 
tempt to find an intelligible word 
in the immediately preceding 
group of letters would then quick- 
ly produce the familiar zrepia\\a 
(in one MS. zrepiada). The non- 
elision of the final a in the Mss. 
favours this view. 

1221 +d 8 dpOdv eimety, like 
ws elrely éos, prefaces the bold 
figure of speech: I might truly 
say that by thy means (é« oé@ev) 
I received a new life (when the 
Sphinx had brought us to the 
brink of ruin); and now have 
again closed my eyes in a sleep as 
of death,—since all our weal 
perishes with thine. The Thebans 
might now be indeed described as 
ordvres 7 és dpOdy kal meadvTes 
torepov (50). advérvevoa, ‘re- 
vived,’ z.e. was delivered from 
anguish; cp. Z/. 11. 382 davémvev- 
cay xaxérnros, had a respite from 
distress: Az. 274 dnte kavémvevoe 
THs vooov. 

1222 Katexolunoa: cp. Aesch. 


Ag. 1293 ws dopddacros...0Kua 
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EBATTEAO.. 


a ? ree 4 
O yis péyiota THOS ael Tys@pevol, 
amv > 2 uA > i 8 > fe CG a 8 
of épy axovoec®, ofa & eicoecO’, ocov 


? lal A ” > a bg 
apeiabe qévOos, elmrep eyyevas €TL 


1225 


a 7 , 
trav AaBSaxetwv évtpétecbe Swpatav. 
YA a x 
oiwas yap ob av “lotpov ovte Daow av 
fal /, \ ¥ v4 
virar kaSapy@ tHvde THY oTEYHY, Oca 


ocupBdrw Tdde: Az. 831 Kahd &? 
dpa | moumatoy ‘“Eputy xOdviov eb 
pe Kouuloat, 

1223—1530 £od0s. It is told 
how Iocasta has taken her own 
life. The self-blinded Oedipus 
comes forth. Creon brings to 
him the children his daughters, 
but will not consent to send him 
away from Thebes until Apollo 
shall have spoken. 

1223 A messenger comes forth 
from the house. An éfdyyenos is 
one who announces Ta éow yeyo- 
vora rots wm (Hesych.), while the 
dyyeNos (924) brings news from a 
distance: in Thuc. 8. 51 (7@ 
orparedpare edryyedos ylyverat ws, 
k.T-\.), one who betrays secrets. 

1224 Scov 8’: see on 29. 

1225 dpetoQe, take upon you, 
i.e. have laid upon you: like ai- 
peoOar &xOos, Bapos. éyyevas=ws 
éyyevels ovres, like true men of 
the Cadmean stock to which the 
house of Labdacus belonged (261, 
271). 

"997 “Iorpov, the Thracian 
name for the lower course of the 
river which the Kelts called 
Danuvius (for this rather than 
Danubius is the correct form, 
Kiepert Amc. Geo. § 196 x., By- 
zantine and modern Aovvafis). 
Pacw (Rionz), dividing Colchis 
from Asia Minor and flowing into 
the Euxine. (‘Phasis’ in Xen. 
An. 4. 6. 4 must mean the Araxes, 


which flows into the Caspian.) 
Soph. names these simply as great 
rivers, not with conscious choice 
as representatives of Europe and 
Asia. Ovid Met. 2. 248 arsit 
Orontes | Thermodonque citus Gan- 
gesque et Phasis et Ister, Com- 
mentators compare Seneca Hipp. 
715 Quis eluet me Tanais? aut 
guae barbaris Maeotis undis Pon- 
tico incumbens mari? Non ipse 
toto magnus Oceano pater Tantum 
piarit sceleris, and Shaksp. AZac- 
beth 2.2.60 Will all great Neptune's 
ocean wash this blood Clean from 
my hand?:; where, however, the 
agony of personal remorse renders 
the hyperbole somewhat more 
natural than it is here in the mouth 
of a messenger. 

1228 Kaappe, modal dative, 
‘by way of purification,’ so as to 
purify. vio: Eur. Z. 7. 1191 
ayvots kafapuots mpOra vw viwar 
Gékw. The idea of washing off a 
defilement belongs to vifew (as to 
its cognates in Sanskrit and Old 
Irish, Curt. Ztym. § 439), cp. Z/. 
Ir. 830 etc.—8oa (properly re- 
ferring to a suppressed rocafra 
Kevdovoav) =8rt Tooabra: Az. 944 
olor, TExvov, mpds ofa doudelas fvyd | 
Xwpoduev, olor v@v petra cxorol: 
Her. 1. 31 €uaxdpigov thy unrépa 
olwy (=6re tovodtwr) Téxvev éxdb- 
pnoe: Aesch. P. Vi 908 Eora 
Tawewds, olov etaprierat | ydpov 
yamety. 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 


Keven, Ta. 8 ari’ els TO Pas gavel kana 


éxovTa KOUK aKovra. 


padiora, AuTOVG al davdc avdaiperot. 
XO. retires pev oud) a mpoabev 7Serpev TO pen ov 


Baptaror" eivas* 


EE. o peév TaYLOTOS TOV hoyov elmreiy Te Kab 


habeiy, TéEOVNKE Geiov ‘loxdorns Kapa. 
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Tov S€ mn“ovav 1230 
Tpos 8 éxeivoto ty Tl piss 

1235 


XO. 6 dvordhawa, Tm pos Tivos TOT aitias; 


EB - aT Tm pos auTins. 
ahytor” ameotw" 


Tov oé mpaxGevrav TH bev 
” yap dus ov mapa. 


duos 8’, dcov ye Kav éuol prnuns ev, 


1229 The construction is | boa, 
Kaka (ra pev) KevOa, Td. 88 attika 
eis 76 das paved: cp. £7, 1290 
matpgayv Kriow... | dvrve, Ta 6” 
éxxel K.T.d. The house conceals 
(kev8er) the corpse of Iocasta ; it 
will presently disclose (pavet) the 
seif-blinded Oedipus: both these 
horrors were due to conscious acts 
(kévra), as distinguished from 
those acts in which Oed. and 
Iocasta had become involved with- 
out their knowledge (dkovrta). 
éxévta ...dKovta for éxovowa.. 
dKovota, ‘the epithet of the agent 
being transferred to the act,—‘ills 
wrought not unwittingly, but of 
purpose’: see on 1215. 

1231 pdAurra, because there 
is not the consolation of recog- 
nising an inevitable destiny: cp. 
At. 260 7d vip éodedocev oilkeia 
md0y | undevds dd\dNov mapampdaéav- 
tos | peyddas dddvas brorelver: but 
here Avrote refers rather to the 
spectators than to the sufferers. 
«lt for al dy, as oft. in poetry 
(O. C. 395 etc.); rarely in Prose, 
Thuc. 4. 17 o¥ wey Bpaxels dpxacr, 
18 olrives...voplowor. 

1232 delet, fail: Polyb. 2. 14 
_h Tay “Adrewy tapdpea.,.7poKa- 

Tadiyyouoa Nelre: TOD wy ouvdrrew 
a’v@, the chain of the Alps, 
stopping short, fails of touching 


J. 5. 


(the inmost recess of the Adriatic). 
p) 0d, because of ov8t with Ac(- 
me: the added ro makes the idea 
of the infin. stand out more inde- 
pendently of Aelwe: cp. 283. 
qoeuev, which the Mss. give, 
should be kept. It was altered to 
qoeuev by Elms. on Eur. Bacch. 
1345 bw’ éudbed’ quas, re O° exphy, 
ovx qdere. Aeschin. or. 3 § 82 
has qdeuev: Dem. or. 55 § 9 
qoevre. The case of the third 
pers. plur. is different: for this, 
the forms in e-cav (as 7decar) alone 
have good authority. 

1235 Qetov, epic epithet of kings 
and chiefs, as in //. of Achilles, 
Odysseus, Oileus, Thoas, etc. ; also 
of heralds, and in Od. of minstrels, 
as 6ios 26. 16. 1 of Eumaeus: 
Plat. Phaedr. 234.D ovweBdxxevoa 
peta ood THs Oelas Kepadas (‘your 
worship’). 

1236 For mpds here see note 
on 493 ad. jin. 

1238 ov mdpa = ob mdpeorw 
iuiv: ye have not been eye- 
witnesses, as I have been. 

1239 Kav epol, ‘e’en in me, —~ 
though your own memory, had you 
been present, would have preserved ° 
a more vivid i impression than I can 
give. Transl., “so far as mine own 
memoryserves.’ év—évu (=éveort), 
as évetvat év Ar, £g. 1132 etc. 


9 
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f 
mevoeL Ta, Kelvns abrias maOnpara. 


1240 


éTrws yap /Spyp xpopevn Taphre éo@ 
Oupavos, ter’ evOu mpos Ta vuppica 
Ex, Kouny oTac apupidetiors axpais” 


TUNAaS 8’, érrws eiohrO’, 
Kanet tov non Adiov maar vexpov, 


émuppatac” éow 
1245 


punpny Tararev omepLaT ov éyour’ op’ Ov 
Odvor pev avtos, THy O€ TikToveay RiTroL 


1241 We are to suppose that, 
when she rushed from the scene 
in her passionate despair (1072), 
Tocasta passed through the central 
door of the palace (Bactrevos Gvpa) 
into the Oupsr, a short passage or 
hall, opening on the court (ad\%) 
surrounded by a colonnade (rrept- 
atudov). Across this court she 
hurried to the 04\apos or bedroom 
of the master and mistress of the 
house, and shut herself into it. 
Presently Oedipus burst into the 
court with that cry of which we 
heard the first accents (1182) as 
he fled from the scene (Boov eic- 
émavoev, 1252). The messenger 
and others who were in the court 
watch him in terror as he raves for 
a sword and asks for Iocasta. 
Then the thought strikes him that 
she is in the 0d\auos. He bursts 
into it (évyjAato 1261). They 
follow. There they find Iocasta 
dead, and see Oedipus blind him- 
self. 

1242 ev00, ‘straight,’ is obvi- 
ously more forcible here than 
evOvs, ‘ without delay’; a distinc- 
tion to which Eur. ip. 1197 Tiv 
ed0ds" Apyous kdmdauplas 6d6r is an 
exception rare in classical Attic. 

1243 dpcprBeE tors here=not sim- 
ply ‘doth, but ‘ belonging to both 
hands’ (for dkpats alone would 
scarcely have been used for 
‘hands’): so in O. C. 1112 épel- 
care meupdy audidégvoy can mean, 
‘ press your sides to mine o7 etther 


hand.’ dudidé&ios usu. means 
‘equally deft with either hand’ 
(ambidexter), opp. to Vig tie 
‘ utterly gauche’ (Ar. fre 43 2)e 
hence ‘ ambiguous’ (of an oracle, 
Her. 5. 92). The Sophoclean use 
has at least so much warrant from 
etymology that deéd, from dex 
with added o, prop. meant merely 
‘the catcher’ or ‘receiver’: see 
Curt. Ztym. §§ 11, 266. 

1244 ‘Once within the cham- 
ber, she dashed the doors together 
at her back.’ émippagac” from 
émippdoow, Plut. Mor. 356 Cc Tovs 
d& ouvovras émdpapdvras émippdéat 
7d maa, hastily put the lid on the 
chest. J/. 24. 452 Ovpnv 8 exe 
podvos érlBrys | elAdrwos, Tov Tpeis 
mev éripphoceckov ’Axatol, | tpets 
& dvaolyeckov x.7.d. (from émip- 
phoow). Hesych. émripphocer 
émtkdelet, Plat. Prot. 314 dp- 
gotv Tov xepoiv Thy OUpav...émipate 
(from éwapdoow). In O. C. 1503 
(xdAaf”) émppdéaca is intrans. 
The Mss. mostly give émippjtac’, 
which is accepted by some edd.; 
but it may be doubted whether 
émippnyvivar mvdas is a possible 
expression, 

1245 tov 48y A. wddar vexpov: 
for the order cp. Thuc. 7. 23 ab 
mpd Tod oTduaTos vies VaULAXoDa a : 


Dem. De Cor. § 271 Thy amwdvrwy | 


-.dvOpuimrwy Tixny Kowhy: esp. 
with proper names, as Pind. OJ. 
13. 53 Tay watpds avrla Midecap 
Oenévay yduov. 
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Tots olow avrob Svorexvov tradoupyiav. 
yoato & evvas, évOa vaTnvos Sumhods 


e& avdpos avdpa kab Téxy’ €x TéxvaV TEKOL. 


1250 


XOTWS pev €x TVS OvKET 01d amodduTat” 
Body yap elo émauoey Oidirous, op’ ov 

ovK mV, TO keivns exOedcacbat Kaxor, 

arr’ eis éxelvov TepuTohoovT’ édedooopen. 


pourd yap, pas eyxos efarray Tropeww, 


1255 


yuvaina 7 ov wyuvaia, enrpoav 5° écrov 
Kixyow SurdHv dpoupay od Te Kal Téxvwv. 
Ave Carre 8 avre Sarpover detxvuct tis" 
ovdels yap (ebpav ob traphwev éyyvOev. 


Sevov 8 dicas, ws vdnyntov Tivos, 


1248 travsoupylay for masdoupyér, 
2.é, yuvaixa rexvorrotov (Her. 1.59), 
abstract for concrete ;—‘ leaving 
the mother to breed accursed off- 
spring with his own.’ See on 1 
(rpopy) : cp. Od. 3. 493 vewrepbs éo- 
Tw, Ounhexly JE joe abr@ (=ouyré). 
Not acc. in appos. with sentence, 

‘an evil way of begetting chil- 
dren,’ because Alrrov | rots otow 
avtTov, ‘left Zo (or for) his own,’ 
would then be very weak. 

1249 yodro. On the omission 
of the augment cp. Curtius, Verd, 
I. 138, Eng. tr. 92. SumAois, acc. 
plur., a twofold progeny, viz. (1) 
Oedipus by Laius (é& av dpés dv dpa), 
and (2) her four children by Oedi- 
pus (réxva éx réxvwy, where the 
poetical plur. réxvwy is for sym- 
metry with réxva, as 1176 Tovs 
TexdvTas=Tov TaTépa). 

1251 The order (instead of 
dédAvrat, ovKér’ ofSa) is a bold 
‘hyperbaton’: Blaydes cp. Eur. 
Her. 205 col a ds dvaynn Tovode 
Bovrouar gppdca | odfew, where 
séfew ought to come before Bov- 
Aopat. 

1255 ho.ra, moves wildly about. 
Cp. Z/. 15.685 ws Atas émt moda 
Bodwy Ikpa yndv | golra paxpa 


1260 


Bi8ds—where he has just been 
likened to a man jumping from 
one horse to another, 0QpdoKkwy 
&\do7 ém’ d\Aov. So of the sharp, 
sudden visits of the vocos, Ph. 808 
déela porrg kab raxet’ awépyera. 
At. 59 porarr’ dvdpa paridow 
véoos, ‘raving.’ Curtius (Ztym. 
§ 417) would refer the word to ¢v, 
go.rdw coming from ¢of-t-Ta-w, 
‘to be often’ (ina place). ‘mopeiv 
is epexegetic of éatrav, which 
governs a double accus. 

1256 (é£arr&v) re Strov Klxou, 
(optative, and_not subj., because 
the pres. dourg i is historic), repre- 
senting a deliberative subjunctive, 
mod kiyw; Xen. Hellen. 7: 4+ 39 
Nwoper TE % TL Xpyoaro TH mpary- 
par: 2.é. his thought was, rt xp7- 
Sena Cp. Thompson, Gk. Syn- 
tax § 169. 

1257 pytpdav Surdjv dpovpav 
«.7.X.: ‘a mother whose womb 
had borne alike himself and his 
children’: see on 121i. 

1259 odSels yap dvBpav : cp. 
Aesch. Ag. 662 qrou res ekéxepev 
4 Enrhoaro | Geds Tis, ovK dvOpw- 
en. Ai. 2 243. 

1260 ws vd. T., ‘as though some: 
one beckoned him’: see on 966. 
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minais Sumdais evyjdar’, éx dé muOmévov 
exhwve KoltAa KrnOpa Kaw imrel oréyn. 
ov 87 Kpsacrny THY yuvaik’ éveiSopev 
TEKT aio WW aidparow eurremherypevny. 


6 8 @S Opa viv, Sew, Bpuxnbeis Tadas 
yard Kpewacriyy dpravny. 


1265 
\ \ 
émrel O€ 7 


exeLTO TAH Lor, dewa & hv tavOévd opav. 
amoomacas ap elwarov Xpvonharous 
mepovas aw avTis, alow é&coténeTO, 


1261 mvAats SitmAais, the fold- 
ing doors of the @dd\auos. Od. 2. 
344 (the Oddapos of Odysseus) 
Khyioral & érecay cavldes muxwis 
dpapviar | ducAldes. arvOpévey, prop. 
‘bases’: Aesch. P. V. 1046 x0dva 
o éx mududvav | adrats plfas mved- 
ua kpadatvor. Here the ‘ bases’ of 
the k\q9pa (bolts) are the staples 
or sockets which heldthem. They 
were on the inner side of the 
doors, which Iocasta had closed 
behind her (1244). The pressure 
of Oedipus on the outer side forces 
the bolts, causing them to bend 
inwards (kot\a). So Oedipus, 
within the house, gives the order 
Siolyew xKAGOpa, 1287. Others 
understand: ‘forced the doors 
from their hinges or posts’: but 


this gives an unnatural sense to 


KAjOpa. mvOuéves would then 
mean the ozpé¢uyyes or pivots 
(working in sockets called o7po- 
gets) which served as hinges. 

1263 = Kpepactyy...awAeKkTatoiy 
«.7.A., ‘hanging by the neck in a 
twisted noose of swinging cords.’ 
aiwpaciy expresses that the sus- 
pended body was still oscillating, 
and is thus more than dprdvais. 
alipa (akin to delpw, dop, daoprip, 
dwpos ‘uplifted,’ Od. 12. 89, Curt. 
Etyrt. § 518) meant a swing (as 
in Modern Greek), or swinging 
movement: Plat. Phaed. 111 EB 
TaiTa Oé€ mavTa Kiev dvw Te kal 


kdrw worep aldpay tiva évotcar ev 
Ti Yn, there is a sort of swinging 
in the earth which moves all these 
things up and down: Legg. 789 D 
Goa Te bd éavr&y (Kivetrar) 7 Kal ev 
aldpats (in swings) q Kal kara Od- 
array 7 Kal éd’ ino dxoumer wv. 

Cp. Athen. 618 E jv 5é al él Tats 
édpacs Tis én’ "Hovyévn, av Kal 
GAR Kadodow wdnv, ‘at the Feast 
of Swings there was also a song in 
memory of Erigoné, otherwise 
called the Song of the Wanderer.’ 
The festival was named é@pat 
(small images, like the osczlla 
offered to Bacchus, Verg. G. 2. 
389, being hung from trees) be- 
cause Erigoné had hanged herself 
on the tree under which she had 
found her father Icarius ; the name 
ahAris alluding to her wanderings 
in search of him. (alwpa is the 
form which alone has good au- 
thority of the classical age.) 

1265 Sevd Bpvxnlels tddas, 
‘ with a dread, deep cry of misery.’ 
Cp. Az. 322 brecrévage Tadpos ws 
Bpuxspevos. 

1266 qj, locative dat.: see on 
20: Cp. 1451 vatewy 6 dpeow : El. 244 
ya Te kal ovdev dy (* both buriedand 
extinct’): bid. 313 viv 9 dypotct 
TUYX AV EL. 

1267 TavOevde, ‘the sequel.’ 

1269 epdvas (called mépra 
by Eur. 7%. 62), brooches with 
long pins which could serve as 


OIAITTIOYS TYPANNOS. 


” + a lal a 
apas eTatoev apOpa Tov avTtod Kikron, 


IQA ay c , ’ > 3 
avodv tovad0, obotver’ od« drowrTd vw 
30° ue ” *’f7? ¢ as a 4 
ov@ ol eracxev ov? omoi édpa Kaka, 

a > > , a} NX A 
aXN €V TKOTM TO AOLTOY ods méev OvK edeL 
> 7 fal A a BA > 7 
ovoial’, ods S éypntev ob yvwootaro. 


Lal >? Lal 
ToLavT éphupvav mwordaKLs TE KOU 
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1270 
amaé 1275 


x ’ > , a 
npaca érraipwv Bréhapa’ doiviar § pod 
n / we J 
yAnvat yéver Eteyyov, ovd aviecav 
? 3 fol 
gpovov pvdacas octaydvas, GAN ouod pédas 


small daggers: one fastened Io- 
casta’s iudrcoyv on her left shoulder, 
and another her Doric yirdév on 
the right shoulder, which the 
iudrvov did not cover. The Doric 
xirdév was sleeveless, and usually 
made with a slit at each shoulder, 
requiring the use of brooches. Cp. 
Her. 5. 87, where the Athenian 
women surround the sole survivor 
of the expedition to Aegina, xev- 
Tetoas THOL wepovyce Tov iparlwy, 
and so slay him. Thus too in 
Eur. Mec. 1170 the women blind 
Polymestor: méprras AaBodoa ras 
Tahamwpous Képas | kevTovow, al- 
pdooovow. 

1270 dp§pa can only mean the 
sockets of the eye-balls (k’kAwr). 
‘He struck his eye-balls in their 
sockets,’ is a way of saying that 
he struck them full. 4&p@pa could 
not mean xépas (pupils), as the 
schol. explains it. Eur. has an- 
other bold use of the word, Cyc. 
624 ovyare mpos OeGv...cwl&Tes 
dpOpa orbuaros, 2.2. shut your /zps 
and be still. 

1271. ovK dipowrTo «.t.A. His 
words were :—ov« deré we 000’ 
rot’ €macxov 00’ drrot’ Zdpwy Kaxd, 
GAN év oxdrw 7d Aovrdv ods perv 
ov eder dWerbe, ods 5’ Expnfov ov 
yrioecbe: Ye shall not see the 
evils which I was (unconsciously) 
suffering and doing [as defiled and 
defiling], but in darkness hence- 
forth ye shall see those whom ye 


ought never to have seen [Iocasta 
and his children] and fail to know 
those whom I longed to know [his 
parents, Laius and Iocasta]. érac- 
Xev...€5pa...é5e...eypyfev can re- 
present nothing but imperfects of 
the direct discourse: had they 
represented presents, they must 
have been mdoxer, etc., or else 
méoxor, etc. Thompson, Gk. Syi- 
tax § 313- 

1273 f. év oKdtw...dipolad’, 2.2. 
ovx SYovrat: see on 997. The 
other verbs being plural (with 
KUKdot for subject), the subject to 
éxpytev cannot be dpOpa Kikhwr, 
but only Oed. He had craved to 
learn his true parentage (782 ff.). 
6otato, yvaoolato. Ionic, as 
O. C. 945 defolaro: Aesch. Pers. 
369 pevéolaro, 451 ékowfolaro: Eur. 
Hi. F. 547 éxricalaro, Hel. 159 
dvTiwpyoalaro. Cp. Thuc. 3. 13 
épOdparat ’APnvaior...ai 5 ep’ uty 
TETUX ATL. 

1275 ébupvav of imprecation, 
as Ani. 1305 kaxas | mpages épup- 
vitaca TH Tatdoxrdvw: here the 
idea of repetition is also suggested 
(‘to such dire refrain’): cp. AZ. 
292 Bal’ del d tuvotpeva : so Lat. 
canere, decantare. 

1276 Cp. Ant. 52 des dpdéas 
atros avroupys xepl. Spov=at 
each blow (hence zmper/. éreyyov) : 
but in 1278 6uo0=all at once, not 
drop by drop (ae7axrl, not ordy- 
dnv). See on 517 (pépor)- 
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TOPOKAEOYS 


6.Bpos xaragns aiparods éréyyeTo. 


Tad €« dvotv eppmryev ov povou Kara, 
\ 


1280 


GX’ avdpt Kab yvvacKi oUppuyT Kakd. 

0 mply madras 8 drBos Hv rapo.de pep 
dros Sixaiws: vov 6é THde Orjuépg 
orevaryp0s, arn, Oavaros, aicywvn, KAKQV 


b0° éotl TavT@V évopar’, ovdev ot arrov. 


1285 


XO. viv & éo@ 6 TAHpoV &v TWt TXOAH KAaKOD; 
EE. Bog Stotyew KAnOpa kal dnrodv Tuva 

Tots mace Kadpeloure Tov TAT pOKTOVOY, 

TOV HNTpOS, avdov avoow ovdé pnra fot, 


as &€x yOoves prov éauTov, ovd étt 


1290 


pevOv Somots dpaios, @S Hpacaro. 
pouns ye HevTOL kat Tponyntod TLvos 
delta: TO yap voonua peifov 1) dépev. 


1279 dpBpos K.t.A. ‘A dark 
shower of blood came down like 
hail.’ Most of the Mss. have 
buBpos yardfys aluaros (sic) eréy- 
yero. Some edd. read aheare , 
with one or two Mss.3 others, 
xdrakd @ aiuarodco’. The text is 
Heath’s conjecture. The meaning 
is that the shower of blood-drops 
rushed. down as fiercely as hail. 
Cp. 6uBpla | xadraP érippdéaca, O. 

. 1502. 

1280 Kdra is a conjecture for 
the xaxd of the mss. which is 
doubtless due to the 6uovoréXevrov 
-of 1281. The force of the pre- 
position is suitable to the image 
of a descending torrent which over- 
whelms; while for the assonance, 
—kdra...Kaxd,—may be adduced 
At. 62—65, + Podv...xoulverar... 
Exwv...alkigerat. For the position 
of «dra cp. Az, 969 rb dira Todd’ 
éreyyekg@ev dy Kara; 2b. 302 Véb- 
yous...rods mev Arpeddy kara. 

1282 6 mplv, which they had 
till lately: amadatds, because the 
house of the Labdacidae was 
dpxatordouros ; tracing its line to 
Cadmus and Agenor, 268, 


1283 Sixatws=in a true sense ; 
cp. 853. 

1268) f. Instead of xaxd mdvra, 
boa dvoudgerat, wdpecrw, we have 
dca évépara TavTev KaKdv éott, 
(rodrwy) oddity drecrw: bvoua 
kaxod standing for kaxdv dvouato- 
pevov. SoAesch. P. V. 210 Tata, 
TONGr dvondrwr poppy ula= poppy 
pla Beas Today @s dvomafoméerns. 

1291 Sdpots dpatos, fraught with 
a curse for the house, making’ it 
accursed, os npdoaro, i in terms of 
his own curse (238 pj’ elo déxer Pau 
buhre mpor purely, K.7.X.), according 
to which anyone who was know- 
ingly gvvéortos with the criminal 
incurred the like curse as he (270). 
Cp. Eur. Med. 608 kat cots épala 
¥ oloa rvyxdvw dduors, Ze. bring 
acurse onit. JZ. 7. 778 (Kduioal 
Me)...9} wots dpala Sdéuacw yertoo- 
po. Aesch. Ag. 2 36 pOdyyor 
dpaiov olkors. Not pevav 86 pots, as 
though the dat. were locative, like 
yD, 1266. : 

1293 q dépew : Eur, Hee, 1107 
kpelocov’ H pépew Kaxd : the fuller 
constr., Her. 3. 14 mé{w Kaka 7 
wore dvaxhalew. 


Kkoppbs, 
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belEer 6é Kal col. 
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4 KMjOpa yap muAGY TAbe 
Svoiyerar* Olapa 8 cicdper raya 


1295 


TowvTov olov Kal otuyobvT éroiuKtica. 


[The central door of the palace ts now opened. OEDIPUS comes Jorth, 
leaning on attendants ; the bloody stains are still upon his face. 


XO. 6 bewov ibeiy mabos ay 


@® bewdTatov TavToV 
mpocéxupa on. Ths 


1294 The subject to Selte is 
Oedipus. Cp. At. 813 xwpew 
troupos, xob byw Geltw pbvov. O. 
C. 146 Gnh@ & : ‘and I prove it’ 
(viz. that I am wretched), like rex- 
phpov 6é. The verb seems really 
impersonal in Ar. Ran. 1261 rdvu 
ye pbhy Govpacrd Gelber 64 réxa 
(for the subject cannot well be 
either »4y or Aeschylus): and so 
in Her. 2. 134 d:édcée, it was made 
clear: as 2. 117 &qdoi, it is mani- 
fest. Cp. Plat. Hipp. mai. 2888 el 
GO émixephous toro. xararyénaoros, 
abré delke (the event will show), 
and see on 341. 

1296 ‘rowtToy olov=rowwirov 
Gore, as we could have roaira 
elrbvres ola (instead of ware) Kal 
Tovs wapiyras Exbecbar: cp. Mad- 
vig, Synt. § 166 c. orvyotvr’, 
‘ while loathing’ (the sight),—not 
‘hating’ Oedipus: érourloou, 
without 4, oblique of éro:ricese, 
an optative, without dy, like xard- 
oxo in Ant. 605. Cp. fr. 598. 8 
per Kby dvokrippoy rus olxriperé 
va. 

1297—1368 A xopupds (see p. 4). 
The Chorus begin with anapaests 
(1297—1306). The first words 
uttered by Oedipus are in the 
same measure (1307—1311). Then, 
after a single iambic trimeter 
spoken by the Chorus (1312), (1) 
1st strophe 1313—1320=(2) 1st 
antistrophe 1321—1328; (3) and 


jporats, 
7 > s 
60° eyo 


> 2, n 
a, @ TAHpOP, 


strophe 1329—1348=(4) 2nd anti- 
strophe 1349—1308. Oedipus here 
speaks in dochmiac measures 
blended with iambic ; the Chorus, 
in iambic trimeters or dimeters 
only. The effect of his passionate 
despair is thus heightened by me- 
trical contrast with a more level 
and subdued strain of sorrow. 
Compare Az. 348—429, where the 
koppés has in this sense a like 
character. Some regard the xop- 
pés as beginning only at 1313; 
less correctly, I think. Its es- 
sence is the antiphonal lament 
rather than the antistrophic frame- 
work. 

1298 0a... mporéxupoa: I know 
no other example of an accus. 
after mpockupey, which usu. takes 
the dat.: but the compound can 
at least claim the privilege of the 
simple xvupely. The neut. plur. 
accus. of pronouns and adjectives 
can stand after rvyxdvev and 
xupelv, not as an accus. directly 
governed by the verb, but rather 
as a species of cognate or ad- 
verbial accus.: Ph. 509 GON’ ola 
paiels trav éuav rbyo pitwv: O. C. 
1106 alrets & revéer (which need 
not be explained by attraction) : 
Aesch. Cho. 711 Tvyxdvew Ta 
apbapopa, tb. 734 KupobyTwy.,.7d, 
apbcgopa: Eur. Ph. 1666 ob yap 
ay rixos ré6e. 


. 
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4 if / c ie 
mpocéhn pavia; Tis 0 THdnoas 


1300 


peitova Saiwoyv TOV pakicTav 
a , , 
mpos of Svacbaipove poipg; 


ged het, dvotny’ 


GAN ovd éadeiv Sdvapai o, ECérov 
TOAN avepécbat, TOAAA TruUbécOas, 


moAAa & abphoat: 


1395 


Tolav ppikny mapéxets pot. 


OI. alat, aiat: 


hed hed, Svatavos éya, 


mot yas pépomar TAaLoV 3 Ta pot 


hOoyya Siatworatar popadnp ; 


1300 ff. 6 mydrjoas...polpa ; 
‘who is the deity that hath sprung 
upon thy hapless life with a leap 
greater than the longest leap?’ z.e. 
‘has given thee sorrow which al- 
most exceeds the imaginable limit 
of human suffering?’ For pe({ova 
Tov paklotev see on 465 dppyr’ 
appyrwv. The ideaof a malignant 
god leaping from above on his vic- 
tim is frequent in Greek tragedy : 
see on 263. But here paxlorav, 
asin 1311 ta, combines the notion 
of swooping from above with that 
of leaping ¢o a far point,—as with 
Pindar paxpd...dduara (Vem. 5. 
19) denote surpassing poetical 
efforts. We should then conceive 
the dvcdaiuwy potpa, the ill-fated 
life, as an attacked region, far zzto 
which the malign god springs. 

1302 mposwith dat., after a verb 
of throwing or falling, is warrant- 
ed by epic usage: Od. 5. 415 mij- 
mws pm éxBalvovra Bary AOaxe worl 
mwérpy| koma péy’ apragtay::Z2. 20. 
420 Aiagduevov mport yaln, sinking 
to earth. Az. 95 mpos...cTpar@, 
97 mpos ’Arpeldaow are different, 
since no motion is strictly implied. 

1303 ded hed, SiarTnv’ seems 
preferable to ged dtaravos as a 
correction of ped ped SUcTavos, the 
reading of most Mss. The Attic 


1310 


dvornv’ harmonises with of (1302) 
and ¢plxny (1306), and is not incon- 
sistent with paxlorwy (1301), since 
pakicTos, not pyKioTos, is used in 
tragic dialogue as well as in lyrics. 

1304 The fate of Oedipus is a 
dark and dreadful mystery into 
which they are fain to peer (dvepé- 
oar, wu0éor8ar: cp. the questions 
at 1299 ff., 1327): in its visible 
presentment it has a fascination 
(48pijoat) even for those whom it 
fills with horror. 

1310 For the Siarérarat of the 
MSS., which is against the metre 
and unquestionably corrupt, the 
conjecture Staterarat is far the 
most probable remedy. The epic 
mwrTao@at, which Pind. also uses, 
is admissible in a lyric passage. 
For the caesura in 8oyyd 8ta- 
trat|arat popddyy cp. O. C. 1771 
diaxwtow|uevy ldvra povov. ‘The 
wilder and more rugged effect of 
such a rhythm makes it preferable 
here to PO@oyya hopdiny Siamwra- 
rat, though the hiatus before éw is 
legitimate (see on 1303). dopu.- 
Syv=‘ in the manner of that which 
is carried’; here correlative to pé- 
peo@at as said of things which are 
swept onward by a tide or current : 
thus, of persons deficient in self- 
restraint, Plat. Zheact.144B drrov- 


OTP. Qe 


 ywwobeoar: 


OIAITTOYS TYPANNOS. 
i Saipov, wv é&jdov. 
€s dewwov, odd axovardor, odd émduripov. 
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/ 3 7 ? , . 
vepos €“ov aiotpotrov, émumdomevov aaron, 


+ ’ t \ 8 , BY 
G2OaW“AaTOVY TE Kal OUVTOUPLaTOV <oV.> 


Tes PépovTat Womep TA dvepudricra 
mXota, they are hurried away on 
currents like boats without ballast: 
Crat. 411 C pely kal pépecOar: Rep. 
490 D mvetua depbuevov. He has 
newly lost the power of seeing 
those to whom he speaks. He 
feels as if his voice was borne from 
him on the air in a direction over 
which he has no control. With 
the use of the adverb here, cp. 
Badnv, Spouddnv, otdnrv. Else- 
where gopdénv is parallel with 
pépecOa as=to be carried, instead 
of walking: Eur. Andr. 1166 go- 
padnv...d&ua meddfet, z.e. borne in 
a litter: Dem. or. 54 § 20 byeas 
éEehO ov Hopddnv HrOov oikade. Such 
adverbs in -6nv, which were prob- 
ably accusatives cognate to the 
notion of the verb, are always 
formed from the verbal stem, (a) 
directly, like Bd-dnv, or (6) with 
modified vowel and inserted a, 
like gopdény instead of *Pepdnr, 
omopddnv instead of *orepdny. 
1311: é€jdov. Ina paroemiac, 
the foot before the catalectic sylla- 
ble is usually an anapaest, seldom, 
as here (é&jA—), a spondee: but 
cp. Aesch. Pers. 33 trmwv 7’ éharnp 
Lwobdvys: Suppl. 7 Whipy whdrews 
ib. 976: Ag. 366. 
L and A are of the mss. which 
give é€yAov (others giving ¢&A\w) : 
and good MS. authority supports 
évpdou in Aesch. Pers. 516, jovTo 
in Xen. Hellen. 4. 4. 11. The 
evidence, so far as it goes, seems 
to indicate that, while *Adunv 
(itself rare in prose) was preferred 
in the indicative, a form 7Adunv 


1315 


was also admitted: see Veitch, 
Lrreg. Verbs, ed. 1879. The im- 
perf. é€4AAov, which Dindorf, 
Campbell and others read, was 
explained by Hermann as=¢ende- 
bas, i.e. ‘whither wast thou pur- 
posing to leap?’ ‘To this I feel 
two objections: (1) the unfitness 
of thus representing the swift 
act of a moment: (2) the use of 
tva, which means where. This 
could not be used with ¢he zmper- 
fect of a verb of motion (as va 
éBawe, instead of of), but only 
with the perfect, as wa BéBnxe (ze. 
where zs he now), or the aorist 
when equivalent to the perfect: as 
O. C. 273 ixdunv (I have come) tv’ 
txéunv. So, here, the aor. alone 
seems admissible: tv’ é&Aov, 
where ast thou leaped to, ze. 
where a7¢ thou? cp. 1515 wy’ é&7- 
kets, and see on 947. 

1313 ld oKétTov...dmétpoTov, 
‘O thou horror of darkness that 
enfoldest me’: dmétporov=6 Tis 
av dmorpémotro (Hesych.); and so 
At. 608 rdv adarérpotov atindov 
“Avday, such as all would turn 
away from, abhorred. émumAdpe- 
voy =€émimehduevoy, pres. part., as 
Od. 7. 261 émutdbpevov Eros 70 e. 

1315 Svootpirroy is defective 
by one syllable as compared with 
1323 Tuproy Kndedwy. Now the 
second syllable of xndevwr is ‘irra- 
tional,’ z.e. it is a long syllable 
doing metrical, duty for a short 
one (the third of an antibacchius, 
—-~). Hence in this verse also 
the penultimate syllable can be 
either long or short. Hermann’s 


op. B’. 
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otov eiaédu vw dpa 


KEeVT pov TE TOVO ola Tpnya Kab porjpn KAKOD. 


XO. cal Oadua vy ovdéey év Toa ola be Thao 
Sutra oe mevOeiv cal Siumd& hépew KaKd. 1320 
OI. io piros, 
ov pev €uos émritrohos ére povipos. éTe yap 
Umropevers pe TOV TUPpArOY KNdEVwD. 
hed ded. | 
5 OU yap pe AnGers, Gra yoyvecne Tapes, 1325 


Kaltrep oKOTELWOS, TY Mi onv avdyv 6 OLo@sS. 


XO. 


3 dewa dpacas, mas éTds TOLAUTAa oaS 


Geis papdvar; tis o érhpe Satpover ; 


OI. 


Sucotpirrov dy is therefore metri- 
cally admissible. It is, however, 
somewhat weak, and the sound is 
most unpleasing. I should rather 
propose Sucovpirr’ idv: for the 
adverbial neut. plur., cp. sréporra 
...mopeverat (883, where see note); 
for the part., Plat. Lege. 873 E rapa 
Ge00...Bédos idv. 

1818 K«évtpwy, not literally the 
pins of the brooches, (which we 
can scarcely suppose that he still 
carried in his hands,) but the 
stabs which they had dealt: as 
piercing pangs are xévrpa, Tr. 
840. 

1319 év tocoicde mrypacw, 
when thy woes are so many: cp. 
893 ev Toiad’. 

1320 mevOetv...kal pépev. The 
form of the sentence, in depend- 
ence on @aiua otdév, seems to ex- 
clude the version: ‘It is not 
strange that, as you bear, so you 
should mourn, a double pain’ 
(parataxis for hypotaxis). Rather 
the sense is: ‘that you should 
mourn (aloud) and (inwardly) 
suffer a double pain’—z.e., the 


*AmoAXNor Tad Fv, “Ardrrov, irot, 


physical pain of the wounds, and 
the mental pain of retrospect. 
The oépav of A must be right. 
popely can stand for gépew ‘to 
carry’ when ee carrying is 
implied (Her. 34, and of 
bearers in 77. 6s) or fig., of men- 
tal habit (700s gopetvy Ant. 705): 

but opety xaxd could only mean 
‘to carry ills about with thee’ ; 
which is not appropriate here. 

1322 od pév k.7.d., ‘thou still 
oe Steadfast in thy tendance of 

: Xen. Cyr. 8. 5. 11 of pove- 
sie mpbabe byes (said of hop- 
lites). Cp. Az. 348 ff., where Ajax 
addresses the Chorus as jévoe 
éudv plirwv, | wdvoe éupévovtes er’ 
6pO@ vouw. 

1325 A distinct echo of //. 24. 
563 Kal 62 oé yryvaoxw, Iplame, 
gppecty, otdé we A7/Peas. Besides 
AnOw, Ajow, EAnPa, Soph. has 
énbov (Ei. £359). 

1326 oKotevds: cp. Az. 85 
éy® cKoTwow Brépapa Kal Sedop- 
kéra. 

1329 f. “Amwéd\Awv. The me- 
mory of Oedipus (cp. 1318) is 
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€ X % lal 
0 Kaka Kaka TeXOV ua Tad éua aléa. 
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1330 


»” > > , 
émaice S avtoyerp viv ovtis, GAN’ eyo TAduwv. 


A 4 és >) con 
TL yap €0eL & opar, 


[4 ¢ na \ 3 > Lal V4 
50TH Y opadyTs pndey Hv idety yruK; 
XO. Hv rad0 Srrworep Kal od dis. 
y a 
TL Ont éewot Bremrov, 7) 


Ol. 


1335 


/ 
OTEPKTOV, 7) TMpoonyopov 
hoe Pete > ud A ¢ sd 
eT €oT axovew Hdova, hiro; 


> /, bf 

lo amayeT éxTOTLOV OTL T 
> , 3 Ss } \ 
arrayeT, @ idol, TOV 


connecting the oracle given to 
him at Delphi (789) with the man- 
date which afterwards came thence 
(106). Apollo was the author of 
the doom (redXev), but the instru- 
ment of execution (@rauce) was 
the hand of Oedipus. 

1330 06 kakd KaKd K.T.A.: ‘that 
brought these my woes to pass, 
these my sore, sore woes.’ The 
dochmiac metre is sound (see 
Metrical Analysis): it is vouados in 
the antistrophe (1350) which is 
corrupt. Prof. Campbell, how- 
ever, retaining the latter, here 
changes the second kakd to xak@s, 
and the first éud to éuol. The 
iteration of ré8e, kaka, él is in a 
style which the lyrics of tragedy 
admitted where vehement agita- 
tion was expressed. Euripides 
carried it to excess. But here, at 
least, it is in place. 

1331 viv, Tas Wes (1328). od- 
tis (dAdos), GAN’: cp. Od. 8. 311 
drap of rh pou alrios dddos | dAAG 
toxje d0w. Schneid. cp. /. 21. 
275 dos 5 ors or Tbc0v airtos 
ovpavidywv | dda [instead of Scov] 
piry parnp- 

1337 ff. The simple mode of 
expression would have been: zt 
éuol Hdéws Bremrév, 7 oTEpKTév, 7 
dxovorov ér’ éorly; what hence- 
forth can be pleasurably seen, or 
loved, or heard by me? But, in- 
stead of the third clause, we have 


axiora BE, 


1340 


i) 


pméy Or€Opcoy, 


7]_™pooryopoy | tr’ tor’ drove 
mSovg, ‘or what greeting is it 
longer possible for me to hear with 
pleasure?’ ‘mpooryopov, passive 
in Ph. 1353, is here active, as in 
Ant. 1185 Iladdddos Oeds | Srrws 
ikolunv ebyuarwv mpooryopos. %- 
Sova, modal dat. adverbially, as 
épyn 405. The form 7dovdy, inter- 
mediate between Attic 7d5ovyv and 
Doric ddovay, is given by L in £7. 
1277, where Herm. keeps it, but 
most edd. give déovdy. If right, 
it was a compromise peculiar to 
tragedy. The Doricism of scenic 
lyrics was not thorough-going: 
here, for instance, we have rAduwy 
(1333) yet mpooryyopov (1338). 

1340 ékromiov: cp. 1411 @a- 
Adoowov, and see Appendix on v. 
478 in the larger edition. 

1341 ov péy’ dd€0prov is a cer- 
tain correction of the MS.rdv 6\€Optov 
péyav (or pwéya), a corruption due 
to the omission and subsequent 
marginal insertion of péya. Cp. 
Tl. 1. 158 & wey’ dvardés: 16. 46 
péya vamos: Ph. 419 wéya | Odd- 
Novres. The antistrophic words 
are abros épuy radas (1363). odé- 
Optov, pass., ‘lost,’ as 77. 878 
raddaw’ drcOpla. th tpdry Oavetv 
ope dis; The objections to the 
conject. 6Ac8pov péyav (metrically 
admissible as a dochmiac, if the 
second of é\¢@pov is made short) 
are: (1) the awkward necessity of 


av. Bp’. 
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1345 
éyOporatov Bpotav. 
XO. Seirare Tob vod THs Te suppopas tao, 
15 @5 o NOéEAnca pndé y av yv@vai Tore. 
OI. dro? bots Hv bs aypias Tédas 
/ +) > ¥ - > >’ ie f 
tvopad t érimodias édvo’ amd te hovov _—1350 
supplying éy7a in order to defend see Metrical Analysis. But the 


the position of péyav: (2) the 
phrase 6Ae@pov, which belongs to 
the colloquial vocabulary of abuse; 
Dem. or. 18 § 127 eplrpiypa 
dyopas, beOpos ypaupareds. 

1347 He is to be pitied alike 
for the intrinsic misery of his fate, 
and for his full apprehension (cuvé- 
gews, schol.) of it. A clouded 
mind would suffer less. 

1348 dy with yOé\noa: ye 
emphasises pndé. Oedipus had 
been the all-admired (8), the ‘sa- 
viour of the land’ (48). But now 
the Theban elders wish that they 
had never so much as heard his 
name or looked upon his face. 
That bitter cry is drawn from 
them by the very strength of 
their sympathy; for his-ruin was 
the result of his coming to Thebes. 
The reading of the text is Her- 
mann’s correction of the Mss. pnd’ 
dvayveval more, for the objec- 
tions to which see note in larger 
edition. 

1349f. dd018’ Gortis...~dvo”: ‘Per- 
ish the man, whoe’er he was, that 
freed me in the pastures from the 
cruel shackle on my feet.’ The 
vopd8os of the MSS. is corrupt. It 
would require an improbable al- 
teration in the strophe (see on 
1330): and it yields no good sense. 
The scholiasts hesitated between 
rendering it (1) ‘feeding on my 
flesh’! or (2) ‘in the pastures.’ 
Reading vopdd’, we have a doch- 
miac dimeter, agreeing with 1330: 


use of the word is extraordinary. 
It must mean é& vopats, ‘in the 
pastures ’—said of the babe whom 
the shepherd had been ordered to 
expose on Cithaeron. Now else- 
where vouds always means ‘voam- 
ing, said (e.g.) of pastoral tribes, 
or of animals: in O. C. 686 of 
waters wandering over the land 
which they irrigate. The idea of 
wandering movement is insepara- 
ble from the word. To apply it 
to a babe whose feet were pinned 
together would have been indeed 
a bold use. Prof. Campbell, re- 
taining vouddos, takes médas as acc. 
plur.: ‘that loosed the cruel clog 
upon my feet, when I was sent 
astray.’ But could vouds, ‘roam- 
ing,’ be said of the maimed child 
merely in the sense of ‘turned 
adrift’ by its parents? The 
nomin. vopuds, referring to the 
roving shepherd (mAdvys 1029) 
would be intelligible; but the 
quadruple -as is against it. Now 
cp. Aesch. ers. 734 movdda 6é 
iRépénv épnuov, ‘Xerxes alone and 
forlorn.’ Simply transposing 
and #, I conjecture povdd’, a word 
appropriate to the complaint that 
the babe, sent to the lonely moun- 
tain, had not been left to perish 
in its solitude. The fact that the 
Corinthian shepherd received the 
child from the Theban is no objec- 
tion: the child was ¢ikwy memovw- 
wévos, desolate and forlorn. 
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épputo Kavécwo€ mw’, ovdev eis yapw mpdcoar. 
f aN x \ 
Tore yap av Oavev 
5 0vK Hv dirotow ovS ewoi Tocdvd dyos. 


1355 
XO. Oérovte kapol tod av jv. 
OI. ov«covv tatpos y dv hoveds 
HrAGoV, ovde vuphios 
Bpotots éxrnOnv dv Epvv aro. 
a > BA a 
ovoyv & aleos pév ei’, avociov &€ mais, 1360 
c \ 8 > 4? e iN ” / 
opoyerns 0 ab wv autos épuy Tandas. 
et 6€ Te mMpecBUTepoy Ett KaKod Kaxor, 1365 


tour édax Oidizous. 
XO. ove 018 Stas ce 60 BeBovrcdcba Karos, 
15 Kpeicowv yap joa pnKét ov 7 Cdv TUpPrds. 


1351 ppvto, a strong aorist of 
fiw, formed as if there were a pre- 
sent pyme: in 27. 18. 515 pvaro for 
puvro is its third plur. Cp. ZZ 5. 
23 puto odwoe dé, where the aor. 
has a like relation to ép’w (the 
temporal augment being absent). 
ovdtv els xdpw mpdcowv, ‘a 
thankless deed’: see on 1152. 

1356 Oédovrr: Thuc. 2. 3 re 
yap m7jGe...00 Bovrouévp jv... 
adloracba: Tac. Agric. 18 guibus 
bellum volentibus erat. 

1357 dovets WAOov, have come 
to be the slayer, a compressed 
phrase for és rocofrov 7\Oov wore 
goveus elvat: cp. 1519, and Ant. 
752 4 KamameAGy Od’ émetépyer 
Opacts; Zr. 1157. Jl. 18. 180 et 
Ke te véxus noxuupévos EOyg, come 
to be dishonoured (where some ex- 
plain, ‘veach thee dishonoured’). 
In 1433 éA@dv is not similar. No 
classical use of venire seems really 
parallel: thus in Iuv. 7. 29 wu 
dignus venias hederis, ventas= 
‘may come forward’ (Mayor ad 
loc.). 
1359 (rov’rwr) dd’ ay, z.e. Tav- 
ts ad’ qs: plur., as 1095, 1176, 
1250. 

1360 «eos is a necessary cor- 
rection of the MS. d@Atos, the 


verse being a dochmiac dimeter, 
=1340 amrdyer’ éxrémov ore Td- 
xioTd pe. viv answers to the 
short first syllable of dadyer’, 
since the anacrusis can be either 
long or short: cp. Aesch. Zhed. 
81, where aifepla dus is metrically 
parallel to viv & dOeos péy ely’ 
here. Heis dvoclwv (7.2. dvocias) 
mais because through him Iocasta 
became defiled. 

1362 f. dpoyevys 8° ad’ av... 
épuv, ‘successor to his bed who 
gave me mineown wretched being’; 
=Kkowdv yévos éxwv (rovros) ad’ 
dy adrds Upuy: z.e. having a com- 
mon brood (a brood born of the 
same wife) with those (Laius) 
from whom he sprang. 

1365 wperBirepov, ‘older,’ then, 
‘ranking before’; here, ‘more 
serious’: Her. 5. 63 ra yap Tod 
Oeod mpecBirepa éroaelyTo } Tah 
trav dvop&v: Thuc. 4. 61 Tooro... 
mpeoBvrarov...Kplvas, TO Kowas do- 
Bepov dravras ef OécOa. 

1368 Kpelooav...4c0a pnkér’ 
av=Kpelccov nv oe punkér’ elvac: 
see on 1061. dy is omitted, as 
after @de, elxds jv, etc., Kpeloowv 
jo0a py wy implying the thought, 
ovk dv joOa, el Ta BéATICTA Erac- 
xs: see on 256. 
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a 
éy@ yap ouvK ob 


ZOPOKAEOYS 
60 éoT apisT eipyacpéva, 
pn pw éexdidacKe, nde cupPotrAcv’ Ett. 

iS Oupacw Toto Brétrov 


1370 


al JA , 
mTatépa tot av mpoceioov eis “Avdov porwr, 
> lal 
ovo av tdXawav pntép’, oly éuol dvotv 
épy éatl Kxpeiccoy ayyxovns eipyacpéva. 


aXN 4 Téxvov Shr drris Gv épipepos, 


1375 


Bractota bras E8dacte, Tpocrevoce epol; 
ov dnTa Tois y ewotow. opOarpois rote 

a0) Oy > 20. , 2A\ , 
ovd’ adaotu xy, ovdé TUpyos, ove Satpovev 
ayarpal iepd, TOV 6 TavTAnpaV eyo 


1369 dpc’ is adverbial, the 
construction being otx 8e (eip- 
yaopéva) éotiv dpicta cipyac- 
péva: that, thus done, they are 
not done best. So dpicra is ad- 
verb 407, 1046, Az. 160. 

1371 BAérev = el €8erov, which 
is more forcible than to take it 
with rofous dppacw. Cp. di. 
462 kal motov duua marpt dnioow 
gavels | Tehapdrr ; 

13872 eis “Avdov. Blind on 
earth, Oed. will be blind in the 
_ nether world. Cp. Od. 12. 266 
kal you ros éumece Supp | avTnos 
ddhaod OnBatov Tetpectao, where 
Odysseus is thinking of the blind 
Teiresias as he had found him in 
Hades. Cp. 11. 91, where éyvw 
need not imply that the poet of 
the véxuia conceived Teiresias as 
having sight. So Achilles in 
Hades is still szwz2ft-footed (11. 
546). 

1373 otv...Svotv, a dative of 
the persons affected, as, instead of 
the usual rod ratrd oe, we some- 
times find mod radrd oo: Od. 14. 
289 TpwKrns, bs 6% moda KaK’ 
avOpdbroow edpye. Plat. Apol. 
30 A TadTa Kal vewrépy Kal mpéo- 
Burépy...moijow, kal Eévy Kal do7q@, 
Maov Sé rots dorots. Charm. 157 
C od dy exommer 6 Tt Tovotuev cor. 


1374 Kpelooov’ ayxévys, not 
‘worse than hanging’ (such that, 
rather than do them, he would 
have hanged himself): but, ‘too 
bad for hanging’ (such that suicide 
by hanging would not adequately 
punish their author). Eur. A7zp/. 
1217 elcopHor 5é | Odaua Kpetocov 
Sepyudrwy épalvero, too dreadful 
to be looked on: Aesch. Ag. 1376 
Uyos Kpetocov éxmndjparos, too 
high to be leaped over. dyxévys: 
cp. Eur. Alc. 229: Ar. Ach. 125 
TadTa dqr’ ovK ayxdvn; ‘is not 
this enough to make one hang 
oneself?’ ‘ 

1375 f. tékvov dis... BAac- 
TovT Aa =dpwueva Téxva Bracréyra: 
cp. Eur. Al. 967 Opyooas & 
caviow ras | "Opdela xaréypayer 
yiipus, which the melodious Or- 
pheus wrote down. 

1378 mipyos, the city-wall with 
its towers and its seven gates (al- 
ready famous in the Odyssey, 11. 
263 OnBns Eb0s érrarvdow), Cp. 
Eur. “ec. 1209 mépié 5¢ rdpyos ely’ 
ére wrénuy. 

1379 adydhpad’ tepd, the images 
of the gods in their temples: cp. 
20. Tov=wv, as Ant. 1086: cp. 
1427. Soph. has this use in at 
least seven other places of dia- 
logue, 
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Karma avip els &v ye Tats OnBats tpadels 1380 
aie /: 


\ 


amreotépnoe éuavtov, avTos évvérwy 
obey aravtas Tov doeBH, Tov ex Oedv 
gavévt avayvov Kali yévous rod Aaiov. 
Tolavd éyd Kndida mnvicas éurnv 


? a B4 n 
opOois Ewedrov Gumacw TovTous dpav; 


1385 


NKLoTa Y* GAN et THS axovovons er’ Hv 
a 3 4 > 
anyns Sv dtoav dpaypuds, ovK av éoydunv 


bY ms > r 7 x BA 
TO f) aTrOKAICaL TOULOV a 


/ 


tov demas, 


iv” 9 Tupdds Te Kal Krvov pndév' TO yap 


1380 KdAdor’ dvijp eis...rpa- 
gels. ets, in connection with a 
superlative, is strictly correct only 
where ome is compared with 
several: as Eur. Heracl. 8 m)elo- 
Twv petécxov els avnp ‘“Hpaxdéet. 
So Zr. 460 mreloras dvip cfs... 
éynve. But here, where the ques- 
tion is of degree in nobility, 
it merely strengthens KdAAtor’ : 
cp. Thuc. 8. 68 wheiora els avip, 
doris EvpBovrevoairs Tt, Svvdpevos 
openeiv. 

1381 dmertépyo” énaurév: a 
regular phrase in reference to 
separation from civic life: Anti- 
phon or. 5 § 78 ef & év Alyy xwpo- 
plrc?, Toro ovK dmroorepGy ye THY 
els tiv mwodw éavTdy ovdevds (not 
forfeiting any of his relations with 
Athens) 006’ érépas wédews modlrys 
yeyevnuéevos: [Dem.] or. 13 § 22 
ovdevds epywv trav rbTe dmecré- 
pnoav éavrovs, the Athenians of 
those days did not renounce their 
share in any of the great deeds of 
the Persian Wars. 

1382 tov davévra «.T.A., as 
well as tov doeBy, depends on 
city. ‘Bidding all to expel the 
impious one,—that man who has 
[s¢zce] been shown by the gods to 
be unholy—and of the race of 
Laius.’ His thought passes from 
the wnknown person of the edict 
to himself, precisely as in 1440 f. 
The words Kal yévous tod Aatov 


are a climax, since the guilt of 
bloodshed, which the oracle had 
first denounced, was thus agera- 
vated by a double horror. 

1384 KnAtSa: see on 833: jun- 
vioas éurv, sc. ooay. 

1385 op8oits: see on 528. 

1386 AX’ eb...dpaypds, ‘no, 
were there yet a way to choke the 
fount of hearing’: tHs dKovovons 
.-t™nyns, the source (viz. the 
orifice of the ear) from which 
sounds flow in upon the sense: 
cp. Plat. Phaedr. 245 C Wuxi... 
anyyn Kal apxh kuhcews. (Not the 
stream of sound itself.) 8v @rwv 
supplements Tis dxovovons mrnyijs 
by suggesting the channel through 
which the sounds pass from the 
fount. Cp. fr. 773 Bpadeia peév 
yap év Abyowor mpooBory | pdres dv’ 
wros épxerar TpuTwpévov. 7 aKov- 
ovca mnyy, instead of H anyn Tis 
dxovoews, is said with a conscious- 
ness that rny7 means the organ of 
hearing, just as we might have ra 
dxovovTa wra. 

1387 éoxdpny, usu. in this sense 
with gen., as Od. 4. 422 oxéo0m... 
Blys. 

1388 1O py: cp. 1232. The 
simple 7, where (as here) 4 od is 
admissible, occurs also in prose, 
as Antiph. 7Zétral. 3 B § 4 ovdeis 
nutv byos vrerelrero wn hovetow 
eivat. 

1389 tv’ qj. For q (as 1393) 
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Thv ppovTld &&w THY KAaKY oiKELY YRUKU. 


1399 


id Kidaipov, ti wo edéyou; Ti we ov AaBov 
éxrewas evOvs, os edevEa pntroTeE 

éwautov avOpdmoow evbev 4 yeyas; 

@ IlovvBe wat Kopiwle nai ta matpia 


Oyo Taraa doual’, 


e Cae WY 
olovy apa ME 1395 


Kaos KaKoY Uovdroy e&eOpeware. 

vv yap KaKos T OV Kak KaKaV evploKopar. 
@ Tpeis KéNEVOoL Kal KEKpULLEVN VvaTn 
Opupos Te Kal otevwrros ev TpiTAais OOois, 


ai Tovpoy aiua Tov é“av Yelpov amo 


see on 1123. The negative pydév 
here shows how in this construc- 
tion tva is essentially final, ‘so 
that I might have been’; not=‘in 
which case I should have been’ 
—for which the negative must 
have been otdév. So ws tdecta 
pamore (1392), that I might never 
have shown. Eur. fr. 442 ged 
ped TO ph TH mpdyuar’ avOpwros 
éxew, | gwviv, wv’ joav pndey ob 
dewol Nbyot. 

1390 tw TOV KaKoY, z.e. un- 
disturbed by those sights and 
sounds from the outer world 
which serve to recall past miseries. 

1391 The imperf. é5éxov helps 
the personification: ‘wert ready 
to shelter me.’ 

1392 as eka: see on 1389. 

1394 td watpia A6yo=7a Adyw 
mwdrpia, an order the less harsh 
since mdrpia is supplemented by 
maha. Cp. Az. 635 6 vocay 
parav: El. 792 Tob OavdvrTos ap- 
tlws: Aesch. P. V. 1013 T@ dpo- 
vouvTe wy KadGs. 

1395 f. otov dpa pe «.7.X., 
‘how seeming-fair was I your 
nursling, and what ills were fes- 
tering beneath!’ kdAdos Kakav 
brrovdov, a fair surface, with secret 
ills festering beneath it (gen. ka- 
kev as after words of fullness, = 
kpurT@v KaxGv yéuov). Kdddos, 


1400 


concrete, a fair object, Xen. Cyr. 
5.2.7 Thy Ovyarépa, dewdy TL KaN- 
Ros kal péyebos, wevOckGs 3 Exov- 
sav. movdov, of a sore festering 
beneath an ody or scar which 
looks as if the wound had healed: 
Plat. Gorg. 480 B érws ut éyxpo- 
vicbev TO vionua THs déixtas Urov- 
Rov THy Wuxhy oujoe Kal aviator, 
‘lest the disease of injustice be- 
come chronic, and render his soul 
gangrenous and past cure’ (Thomp- 
son). Thuc. 8. 64 trovAov airo- 
voulav, unsound independence opp. 
to rHv avrixpus éNevOeplay. Dem. 
or. 18 § 307 qovxlay d&yew ddcxov 
kal taovdov, unjust and znsecure 
peace. 

1397 Kak Kakav like dvoclwy 
mats (1360), with reference to the 
stain incurred by Iocasta. 

1398 f. His memory recalls the 
scene as if he were again approach- 
ing it on his way from Delphi. 
First, he descries three roads 
converging in a deep glen or ra- 
vine (Tpets KéAcvIo.—Kexpuppevy 
vdarn): then, descending, he comes 
to a coppice (Spupés) at a point 
where his own road narrows (ore- 
vwtds) just before its junction 
with the two others (év tpurAats 
680s). See on 733. 

1400 rovpov aipa, thus di- 
vided from twatpés, is more than 
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emlere maT p0s, apa hou, pepvno Oe Th 
of épya pacas buly cia Seip’ iev 
oTrot em paccov avdis ; @O yauor yapot, 
épical nas, Kal puredoavres TAN 


aveire TAaUTOD oTéppa, KamredelEare 


1405 


Tarépas, adehgpors, Taidas, aby euporeov, 
voppas yuvaixas pntépas Te, XYOTOTA 
waXor év avOpwtroiow épya yiryverau. 
ar ov yep addy éo & pndé Spay KaNOD, 


otras TaXWoTA Tm pos Gedy é&w pé tov 


1410 


Karvwar', n povetoar’, 7 Oadaoowov 
expinpar’, év0a prot eicdwerO érs. 
tr’, akidoar avopos dOniov Ouyeiy 

midec Oe, en deionte Tapa yap Kaka 


oudeis olds Te wAnY éwod pépeww BpoTar. 


alua Tovjod warpés : ‘ that father’s 
blood which was mine own.’ 

1401 For tt, which has a tone 
of bitterness here, sée on 124, 
969. The MSs. give pépvyo®’ ort, 
which scarcely admits of defence. 

1405 dveire tavTov oTréppic., 

“ye bore children to your child.’ 
By the change of one letter, we 
restore sense to the passage. The 
ravrtov of the Mss. is nonsense. 

1405 ff. ‘ Ye created an incestu- 
ous kinship of fathers, brothers, 
sons,—brides, wives, mothers.’... 
The marriage of Iocasta with 
Oedipus constituted (dmeSelEqre) 
Oedipus at once father and bro- 
ther (of his children), while he 
was also soz (of his wife),—the 
closest relation in dood (aty 
éupvAvov) becoming also the /zs- 
band. The marriage made Iocasta 
the dride (vippas)—aye, and the 
child-bearing wie (yuvaixas)—of 
him to whom she was also mother 
(yntépas). Thus, through the 
birth of children from such a 
marriage, complex horrors of re- 
lationship arose (6rdéca aloyirra 
toya ylyverou). aly éudddsoy is 


iS, 


1415 


in apposition with tarépas dde\- 
pois maisas,—‘a blood-kinship’ 

standing for a ‘blood-kinsman.’ 

It expresses that the monstrous 
union confounded the closest tie 
of consanguinity with the closest 
tie of ec The phrase éuv- 
Avov aipa, like ovyyevés alua, 
would in Tragedy more often 
mean ‘murderof akinsman.’ But 
it can, of course, mean also ‘kin- 
dred blood’ in another sense; and 
here the context leaves no am- 
biguity. 

1410 ff. tw pé mov | kaddar’: 
the blind man asks that they will 
lead him away from Thebes, and 
hide him from the sight of men 
in some lonely spot—as amid the 
wilds of Cithaeron (1451). 

1411 @adrdooiov: see on &- 
Toriov, 1340. 

1412 @y0a prior’ : see on 796. 

1415 No one can share the 
burden of his ills. Other men 
need not fear to be polluted by 
contact with him, as ‘with one 
guilty of blood. His unwitting 
crimes and his awful sufferings— 
alike the work of Apollo—place 
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tal / a, ey 
XO. dan dv érauteis és Séov taper? bbe 
lA ? ‘ 
Kpéwv 70 mpdocew cal To Bovdeveuv, éret 
n 2 ‘ a / 
yopas AéreurTaL povves avTi cov Pvdra€. 


Ol. 


By a \ / > lg * 

oimol, TL OnTa A€EopEev pos TOVd Eros; 
a 4 \ \ 

tis por havetrar miotis evdiKos; Ta yap 


1420 


/ SS SiN / > > ‘ tf 
mapos Mpos avTov TavT EepevpHpat KAaKOS. 


[CREON enters crowned, followed by two attendants.) 


KP. ody ws yedaortys, Oidizrous, éAnrvOa, 
ovd ws ovEeldLaY TL TOY Tapos KaKOD. 


GA’ et ta OvnTtav un KaTatcyiver® Ere 


[7 the 
attendants. 


yéveOXa, THY yoov mavtTa Bockovoay dOya 1425 
aideic@ dvaxtos ‘HrXiov, torovd’ dryos 


him apart. See the passage in 
which he speaks of all that separ- 
ates his fate from that of other 
men stained with guilt, O. C. 266 
—274. And, in illustration of the 
fear which he seeks to allay, com- 
pare the plea of Orestes that, since 
he has been duly purified from 
bloodshed, contact with him has 
ceased to be dangerous (Aesch. 
Lum. 285 dc0ts rpoc7qOov dBraBet 
Evvovalg). 

1416 dy éwaurets és S€ov=sea- 
sonably in respect of those things 
which (@v=7odrTwy &) you ask: 
the gen. being dependent on the 
notion of és Séov as= és karpdrv. 

1417 TO tTpdooev Kal Td 
Bovdevew are strictly accusatives of 
respect, ‘as to the doing and the 
planning,’2.e. with a view to doing 
and planning. So Amt. 79, Zi. 
1030, O. C. 442, Ph, 1253, etc. 

1418 povvos: see on 304. The 
use of odvos for mudvos is simply a 
matter of metrical convenience ; 
there is no special emphasis in 
the strengthened form. Thesame 
is true of tetvos and éévos, with 
this exception, that, even where 
metre admitted &&’, ei’ occurs as 


the frst word of an address : Eur. 
L. T.798 Eetv’, ob Stxalws. In O. C. 
928 also, L and A give éeivov rap’ 
aorois. 

1420 tls por davetrar mloris 
évSucos ; ‘what reasonable claim 
to confidence can be produced on 
my part?’ Oedipus had brought 
a charge against Creon which was 
false, and had repudiated a charge 
against himself which was true. 
He means :—‘ How can I expect 
Creon to believe me now, when I 
represent myself as the blind vic- 
tim of fate,—when I crave his 
sympathy and pity?’ alors has 
two main senses, each of which 
has several shades,—(1) fazth, and 
(2) @ warrant for farth. Here it 
is (2), essentially as in O. C. 1632 
dds woe Xepos oFs what. 

1421 adv’: see on 475. 

1422 Cp. the words of Tenny- 
son’s Arthur to Guinevere: ‘Yet 
think not that I come to urge thy 
crimes.’ 

1425 Béckoveav boldly for 
Tpépovoay: cp. Aesch. Ag. 633, 
where the sun is rod rpédovTos... 
xXPoves piow. 
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be a 
axdduT tov ottw Sevxvivar, TO unTe YA 
Poaate e \ v4 bal 
KAT ouBpos lepos pte Pos mpoodéEeras, 
is 7 > 
GAN ws Taxtot és oixov éeoxopifere 


a > z \ > lol 4 > 4 lal 
Tols EV eves yap Tayyevrh padicO opav 
> 


1430 


, a , An ay , 
BPovolts T AKOVELV evoeBas evel KAKA. 


Ol. 


\ A 
mpos Gedy, émeimep érrridos pw amréotracas, 


4 
adpiatos €X@v pos KadKiotov avdp eué, 


1427 f. Seuvivor depends on 
aidetoGe, for the construction of 
which with (1) acc. of persons 
revered, and (2) infin. of act which 
such reverence forbids, cp. Xen. 
An. 2. 3. 22 qoxtvOnue Kai Oeods 
kal dv@pwHmrovs mpododva avrér, 
‘respect for gods and for men 
forbade us to betray him.’ to 
(=6, see on 1379) pire, not ode, 
since Toévd’ dyos indicates a class 
of &yn: not merely ‘which,’ but 
‘such as,’ earth will not welcome 
(guod Terra nom adiissura sit): 
cp. 817, Zl. 654 dowv épuol | 
dvcvoia pn wpdcecrw. Similarly 
&vOa prot’, 796, 1412; 8mou py- 
devds, 1436. yi—opBpos—dhias. 
The pollution (@yos) of Oedipus is 
such that the pure elemental powers 
represented by earth, the rain 
from heaven, the 4gh¢—cannot 
suffer it to remain in their presence 
(mpoodéEeran) : it must be hidden 
from them. Cp. Aesch. Zum. 904 
f., where the Erinyes, as Chtho- 
nian powers, invoke blessings 
on Attica, yj0ev—é« re movrias 
Spbcou—éé otpavot re. SpBpos here 
is not a syzonym but a symbol of 
water generally, as with Empe- 
docles 282 ws rér’ eer’ édinve 
Kvrpis x04va Snpov ev GuBpy, | et- 
dea Kal mowtoa Bog mupt ddxe 
kparovat: cp. Lucr. I. 714 f. guat- 
tuor ex rebus posse omnia rentur 
Ex igni terra atque anima pro- 
crescere et imbri. In Ant. 1073 
the exposure of the unburied 


corpse is spoken of as a violence to 
ot dvw Geol (Bidgovra). It was a 
common form of oath to pray 
that, if a man swore falsely, 
neither earth, nor sea, nor air, 
might tolerate the presence of his 
corpse (Eur. Or. 1085, Hipp. 
1030). 

1428 The original sense of tepds, 
‘strong’ (Curt. Ztym. § 614), 
suits a few phrases, such as lepds 
ty@ds (77. 16. 407). But in such 
as lepdy juap, kvépas, ouBpos, Tora- 
ol etc. it is more likely that the 
poet had no consciousness of any 
other sense than ‘sacred.’ 

1430 The objection to taking 
padtora with rots év yévey is not 
that it follows these words (see on 
1394), but that rdyyevi inter- 
venes. Rather join it with edoeBas 
exer. dpav uovors 7’ axovew = pb- 
vows Opa aKovew Te. 

1432 édmlSos p’ dréoracas, 
suddenly plucked me away from 
(made me to abandon) my uneasy 
foreboding: cp. Lat. revellere (fal- 
sorum persuasionem, Sen. Lpist. 
95), and our phrase, ‘a revulsion 
of feeling’: Az. 1382 ds w’ épevoas 
é\mléos modv. Conversely (£7. 
809) darocrdcas...ppevos | al poe 
povar maphoav édrlowy. 

1433 dpirros éAOdv pos... 
ésé, having come to me in so noble 
a spirit; cp. 1422 éd#Av0a. This 
is more natural than to render, 
‘having proved thyself most noble 
towards me’ (see on 1357). 
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mob Ti pou mpos cov yap, ove éuod, dpdco. 


KP. «ai Tov pe Xpsias OE AuTrapets TUxelD ; 1435 

OI. pipov pe ys é« tho Soop taxol’, Otrov 
Ovntov pavobpar pn devos Tpoonyopos. 

KP. edpac” ay ed tot ia av, et t) Too Geod 
TPOTLTT exp Sov eepabed Th TpaKTéov. 

OI. aN HY exetvou Tae edn AGOn paris, 1440 
TOV TaTpopovTny, TOV aoeRi pe arrohhwva, 

KP. obras ehexOn Tav0 6uws 8, t ww éotapev 
xpelas, apewvov éxpabeiv ti dpacréov. 

Ol. ouTas ap avdpos aOniou mevoerO Umep $ 

KP. Kal yap ov vov Tay TO O6@ tTriaTLW pépous. 1445 


OI. kai cot y éricKknmT® Te Kai TpooTpé ropa, 


1434 mpds cov, in thy interest : 
Eur. Ale. 58 mpos trav éxdvTwr, 
PotBe, Tov véuov riOns: Tr. 479 
det yap kal To mpos Kelvov éyeuv, 
the argument on his side. 

1435  xpelas, request: O. C. 
1754 twpooritvopev co. OH. tivos, 
® maides, xpelas dvioat ; 3 

1437 jrSevds poonyopos, ac- 
costed by no one: for the gen. 
cp. Zl. 1214 obrws Aripds elu Tod 
TeOvnkdros 5 70. 344 Kelyns dtOaxra. 
(See Thompson, Gk. Synz. § 110.) 
With dat., Pk. 1353 7@ ™ poorryo- 
pos; see on 1337: for Sov py 
with fut. indic., on 796 

1438 For the double dv with 
paca, cp. 862; join rovr with 
YrOt: it could not here go with 
paca. 

1440 artis (151), the message 
brought by Creon from Delphi 


(86): mao’ p ‘in full,’ explicitly : : 
Ai. 275 Kelvos.. dowry mas é\jda- 
7vat. The indefinite person of the 


paris is identified with Oedipus 
just as in 1382 f. 

1442 f. Wa. -xpelas: see 367. 

1444 ottws with adAlov: Pr. 
104 olrws xa te dewdy loxvos 
Opaoos ; 

1445 The kal belongs to od: 


‘yes, for even thou in sooth 
wouldst now believe in the god 
(though formerly thou didst not 
believe his word by the mouth of 
Teiresias).’ This is not spoken in 
mockery, but with grave sorrow. 
The phrase miorw épos as= 
misrevos (Zi. 735 To Tee wloTw 
gépwv) prob. =‘ render belief’ (as . 
a tribute due), cp. pdpov, dacpor, 

Xphpara pépew, and the like figure 

in Pind. O“7< 11. 17 wiKdv |"I\g 

pepérw xapw. 

1446 kal ool y’: yes [I am pre- 
pared to abide by Apollo’s word], 
and on ¢hee too I lay an injunc- 
tion, and will now make a prayer 
to thee ; z.¢. as I turn to the god 
for what he alone can give (cp. 
1519 TOO Geod mv’ airets déow), so 1 
turn to ¢hee for that which lies in 
thine own power. The midd.mpoc- 
tp&popa. as in fr. 759 ’Epydvnv 
(Athene)...apoorpémeoGe: the ac- 
tive has the same sense in 47. 831, 
O. C. 50. On the future, see 
1077. There is no cause to desire 
émusxnyw: each tense has its due 
force: I now enjoin, and am going . 
on to ask. Just so in Thuc. 2. 44 
ovK ddoPUpouat UGANov 7 Tapapmu- 
Ojgouat, where the conjecture 
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a \ > lf 
THS MEV KAT otiKous adTos dy BéreLs Tadov 
fal \ \ > a n a a , 
God" Kal yap op0ds tay ye oav Terels Urep: 
Ke 3 
euod Sé wnmor akiwbite Tdde€ 


n ” n lal Lal 
TTATPWOV ADTU fa@vTos oliKnToo TUNEL, 


1450 


> 3) / Ld 
aXX €a pe vatew Gpeow, év0a Kn CeT aL 
© \ \ a 
ovpos Kidarpa@y obtos, dv pntnp Té moe 
/ > 29/7 an 
maTnp T eOécOny Cavte Kipiov Tdadov, 


Gdopupovmar is needless: ‘I do not 
bewail them, but rather zztend to 
comfort them.’ With the z. /. mpo- 
tpébopuar the sense is :—yes [7am 
sensible of my duty to Apollo], and 
I enjoin on ¢#ee, and will exhort 
thee, todo thine. But this strain 
of lofty admonition seems little in 
accord with the tone of the broken 
man who has just acknowledg- 
ed Creon’s unexpected goodness 
(1432), and is now a suppliant 
(cp. 1468). 

1447 tTHs...Ka7’ olkous: the ame 
of Iocasta has not been uttered 
since 1235. Contrast 950. 

1448 tedets, absol., like gpdev, 
perform rites, ze the évrddua. 
The special term for offerings to 
the dead was évaytfew. 

1449 df&iw9niTw, be condemned : 
Her. 3. 145 éué pmév, @ Kéxiore 
avépov,...ddicjoavTa ovdéev Gé.ov 
Seou0d -yopytpns jélwoas, doomed 
me to a dungeon though I had 
done no wrong worthy of bonds. 

1451 éa, a monosyllable by syni- 
zesis, as in Anz. 95 GAN éa pe. 
Cp. Od. 9. 283 véa wév wor Karéage 
Toceddwy évooixOwv. oper, loca- 
tive dative, cp. yf, 1266. é@0a 
KAnterou «.7.A., lit., ‘where my 
Cithaeron yonder is famed,’= 
‘where yonder is Cithaeron, famed 
as mine,’—.e. made famous by the 
recent discovery that it is Oldtrov 
tpogpds kal pirnp (1092). There 
is an intense bitterness in the 
words: the name of Cithaeron is 
for ever to be linked with his dark 
story. KAyferou is stronger than 


kadetrat,as in Tr. 659 &Oa Krpfe- 
Tat Ourjp means, ‘where fame 
(that brought the tidings of his 
great victory) tells of him as sacri- 
ficing.’ For the idiom cp. Z/. rr. 
757 “Adeclov &0a xkoddry | Ké- 
KANTaL. 

1453 The words é& éxe(vav form 
the decisive argument for the favre 
of the Mss. against Toup’s specious 
emendation, {évrr. His parents 
in their lafe-time appointed Cithae- 
ron to be his grave. Now they 
are dead; but, though he can no 
longer die by their agency, he 
wishes to die é& éxelyvwy, by their 
doom ; i.e. by self-exposure in the 
same wilds to which they had con- 
signed him. The thought of the 
hostile dead bringing death upon 
the living is one which Sophocles 
has more than once: Az. 1026 eldes 
ds xpovm | Gueddé o? “Exrwp kat 
Oavew dropbcciv; Trach. 1163 
(Heracles speaking of Nessus) {v- 
Td ww éxrewev Oavdy. The reading 
{@vrt, on the other hand, yields 
nothing but a weak verbal antithe- 
sis with tdgov. Had his parents 
meant him to /ive in lonely misery 
on Cithaeron, there would be some 
point in calling it his ‘living grave.’ 
But they meant him to die there 
forthwith (cp. 174) 3 §Gvrt, then, 
would mean nothing more than 
that the grave was chosen before 
the babe was dead. kvpuov, ap- 
pointed by their authoritative de- 
cision: cp. Aesch. Zum. 541 rowa 
yap éméoras | Kiprov wéver Tédos, 
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iv” a4 exelvov, ot we aTONUTHY, dave. 


Kaitou TooobTov ry oda, 


pare Ke av vOGOV 1455 


unr ado Trépoat pn dev" ov yap av Tote 
Ovi Kev éoa@Ony, 1) ‘art Te dew | Kane. 

aX 1 pmev pay Hoi’, Srroumep ela’, ito 
maioav dé TOV meV dpaévov en Hot, Kpéo», 


mpoo Oi péptpvay? av6pes eioly, WOTE [11 


1460 


omaviv Tore axe, v0 av oat, Tov Riou 
tow 8 aOnriaw oixtpaiv. te mapbévow ema, 
e BA 0 € \ \ > 40 B lal 

OlV OUTrO LN X@OpPLS EeoTaun opas 


1454 dawddAtryy : for theimperf. 
of intention, cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 41 
Tov mwarépa pou airw@Nue (‘ sought to 
ruin’), ouverdora. amopalywv. 

1455 ofSa pa (not od) wépoar dy. 
ov (before infin, no less than in 
other cases) introduces a negative 
statement, pn a negative conception. 
Where personal assurance of a fact 
is expressed, 4 with infin, can give 
this emphasis ; SO Dem. or. 21 § 
222 wemloreuke TH modwrelg pndéva. 
EhEew und bBprety pndé TurTIjoew: 
[Dem.] or. 40 §-47 atrds éavrod 
KaTamaprupet un é& éxelvou yeyevijo- 
at. Sop with infin. occurs after 
| wérov0a, mérevoat, sometimes also 
pnul, éyw, olomat, voplyw. ov 
mépoa &v would also be right here, 


as representing the simple state- . 


ment, 67 ovK dy Tépoece. 

1457 with px understand owes, 
=el wh éowOny éml KaK@ TW: Cp. 
Ai. 950 ovK dy TA5 2oTy THOSE ph 
Oeay wera, sc. ordvTa=eEl ph orn. 

1460 po Oy pépupvay, Zake care 
upon thee: so often of assuming a 
needless burden: Thuc. 1. 78 uy... 
olxetoy mévov poo bia be pecoueTa! 
Kw dvbvous avOatpérous un mpoorlbec- 
Oa: Plat. Prot. 346 D éxOpas éxov- 
olas...mpoorlWecbat. dvdpes, males 
(though not e&nv Opepévor) 5 Cpl re 
1062 OfAvs ota KovK dvdpds piow. 

1462 ff. rotv...oty: Attic inscrr. 
of the 5th and 4th cent. B.c. recog- 


nise no dual in -a, -aw for pronoun 
forms in -a, -7: they give as fem. 
TW, Tov, oly, ToUTow. Totv 8’ aOXt- 
av. Instead of supplying apéc@ou 
wépysvay, it is better to regard oly 
in 1466 as an anacolouthon for 
TOUTOLW. 

1463 f. otv for whom % eux Bopas 
Tpdmeto. the table at which I ate 
otmore xapls tardy was never 
placed apart, dvev tov8’ &vbpés (so 
that they should be) without me. 
Instead of d&vev avraivy, we have 
dvev 008’ dvdpbs, because (oly being 
dat. of persons affected) oly ovmore 
] €uh Tpdrega xwpis éordOn dvev 
T0058" dv dpbs is equivalent to @ 
odmore tiv éuhv tpdmwefay xwpis 
orabetcay eldérny, (wore elvat) divev 
T0008 dvdpés. The attributive gen. 
Bopds is equivalent to an adj. of 
quality like rpéd¢quos, as Eur. 
Phoen. 1491 oroXls tpupas=aronls 
Tpvpepd: not like dpagan olrov 
(Xen. Cyr. 2. 4. 18) ‘ waggon- 
loads of grain.’ Cp. Zl. 19 dorpwv 
...e0ppovn and note. éotdOn, be- 
cause a light table is brought in 
for the meal, and removed after it 
(cp. fl. 24. 476, Od. 10. 354 etc.). 
Gvev TOUS’ dvSpés, explaining Xo- 
pis, as in PA. 31 Kev yy obkyowy is exe 
plained by av@pérwv dixa, At. 464 
yupvor gpavevra by Toy dpioTelwy 
drep. avev as in 77. 336 pdéys 
dvev rave’, hear apart from these. 
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is > Uj a 
Tpawe> avev Tovd avépos, GAN bawy eyo 


a / a 
avout, wavtoy Tavd ael peteryérnv: 


1465 


e f 

oly mou wereoOau Kai paddtota wev yepoiv 
cal / > wv ° 

watoat w éacov KatrokNavcacba Kakd. 


i? dvaé, 


1@’ > n a ‘ x \, 
iG @ yovn yevvaie. yepot Tay Oiyov 


a 3 
Soxoiw éxew ohas, dowep jwik’ EBrerov. 


1470 


[CREON’s attendants lead in the children, ANTIGONE and IsMENE.] 


Tt pnt; 


> \ A \ a a 
ov 67 KAbM Tov mpos Oedy Toiv wor Pirou 
/ / 
SaxpuppootytTow, Kat yw érotktipas Kpéwv 
ree Z \ b ! 5 
emeurpe pot TA hirtat exyovow éepoiv; 


Aéyo Th; 


1475 


KP. Aéyesss eyo yap ci 6 mopatvas Tae, 


1466 péAeoOa, infin. for imper.: 
cp. 462. podirra pév : see on 926. 

1468 18 dvat A moment of 
agitated suspense is marked by 
the bacchius interrupting the tri- 
meters, as PA. 749 f. (in an anxious 
entreaty, as here) 10’, & mat. So 
O. C. 1271 rh ovyGs ; 2b. 318 Td- 
ava, The speech of the agonised 
Heracles is similarly broken by 
short dactylic or choriambic phra- 
ses, Zr. 1081, al, al, @rddas: 1085 
vat’ Atén, déEar pw’, | & Ards dxrls, 
maicov. But Soph. has used the 
license most sparingly, and always, 
it may be said, with fine effect. 

1469 yovy yevvaie, noble in the 
grain,—one whose ‘yevvaiérns is 
ynola, inbred, true,—referring to 
the dpery just shown by Creon 
(1433). ‘yovq here is not merely 
intensive of yevvaie, making it= 
yevvaibrare. Cp. At. 1094 mnoev 
ay yovaicw. 

1470 txyew orcas. oéas has the 
accent in Homer when it is em- 
phatic, as when joined with airovs, 
being then a dissyllable: //. 12. 43 
cpéas avrovs. When non-emphatic 
and enclitic, it is a monosyllable: 


Od. 4.77 kal opeas uvhoas. The 
perispomenon ofés corresponds to 
the accented odéas, as in opis 
atrots: the enclitic o¢as to the 
enclitic odeas. 

1471 ti gypl; ‘Ha?’ the cry 
of one startled by a sound or 
sight, as 77, 865: O. C. 315 zt 


? 

1472 rotv...plroww | Saxpuppo- 
otvro., The use of the masc., 
referring to the two girls, is dis- 
tinct from the poetical use by 
which a woman speaking of her- 
self can use the masc. plural, but 
exemplifies the Attic preference 
for the masc. to the fem. dual in 
participles, and in some adjectives 
and pronouns: cp. Xen. Cyr. I. 
2. It play &udw TobTw TH Huepa 
Royltovrat. So 7d Ged, roiv Geow 
(Demeter and Persephone). 

1474 td pldrar’ exy. epoiv, 
my chief treasure, (consisting in) 
my two daughters: cp. on 261 xot- 
vov raldwy cowd: El. 682 mpéd- 
oxne’ ayGvos, a glory (consisting 
in) a contest. 

_ 1475 héyo te; ‘am I right?’ 
cp. Ar. Zy. 333 viv delfov ws ovdev 
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vous THY mapovoav TEp iy, Ao elev Tara. 


Ol. 


aXn’ evTuyoins, ral ve THobe THS 0608 


Saiwov cpewov a) "we ppoupnaas TUXOL. 


o Téxva, ov WoT e€oTé,; _Sebp. ir, éXOere 


1480 


as Tas abeAhas Taode Tas eas xEpas, 
al Tov puToupyoo Tarpos Dp od opav 
Ta mpoabe Aap pa mpoukévnoav Gppara 


ds dlr, @ TéKY’, 


ov? opay ou? 
Tarp epavOny Le aQvTos 7poOnv. 


ioTOp@V 
1485 


Kab ope Saxpto poo Brémew yap ov obéva 
voovpevos Ta Nowra Too muKpov Biov, 

olov Bidvar ope ™pos avOperev Y pean. 
Toias yap aotay Het eis optrias, 


Aéyet 7d cwdpbyws Tpapjvat, ‘what 
nonsense it is.’ 

1477 yvovs...7dAav: aware of 
the delight which you now feel, — 
as you ever felt it: z.¢., taught by 
the past to foresee that you would 
thus rejoice. 

1478 tHode tHS 6800, causal 
gen.: El. 626 Opacous | Todd’ odK 
davkers. 

1481 ws tds...xépas. As the 
sense is so plainly equivalent to as 
éué, we are scarcely justified in 
changing ws to els or és. Soph. 
has ws duds Tr. 366. 

1482 f. ‘Whose offices have 
wrought that your sire’s once 
bright eyes should be such orbs as 
these.’ mpovgévycay dply, have 
effected for you that... ade opav 
should see thus; ze. ‘should be 
sightless: cp. 1273. mpotevely =" 
(1) to be a mpogevos : then (2) fig., 
to lend one’s good offices: either 
(a) abso]., as O. C. 465 mpotéve:, 
stand my friend: or (4) with dat. 
and acc., or acc. and infin., to 
effect a thing, or result, for one: 
Xen. An. 6. 5. 14 lore...pe...0vdé- 
va ww Kivduvov mpokevicaytTa vty : 
Soph. Zr. 726 édmls iris Kal Opd- 
gos 1t mpogevet. In particular, 


mpokevely Twd Tiwt=cuvicTdval, to 
introduce one person to another. 

1484 otf’ dpav ot’ ioropav: 
z.é. neither recognising his mother 
when he saw her, nor Jossessing 
any information which could lead 
him to suspect that she was such. 
ioropetv is (1) to be, or (2) to be- 
come, torwp, a knower: z.¢. (1) to 
have information, or (2) to seekit. 
Sense (2) is more frequent: but 
Aesch. has (1) in Zum. 455 and 
Pers. 454, Soph. probably in 77. 
382. Here (1) is best : ep. 0. C. 
273 viv & ovdéy €lbas ixdunv Ww’ 
ixdunv. 

1485 be cp. 1257, 1210. 

1489 f. (as...éoprds. The 
poet is thinks ag of his own Athens, 
though the language is general. 
6pidlas comprises all occasions on 
which Attic women could appear 
in public,—as at the delivery of 
émirdgiot (Thuc. 2. 45): €optds 
suggests such festivals as the 
Thesmophoria, the Panathenaea, 
or the Dionysia (when women 
were present in the theatre, at 
least at tragedy). To feel the 
force of this passage, we must re- 
member how closely the Greek 
festivals were bound up with the 
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1490 


mpos oikov ikecO aytt rhs Oewpias; 

GX’ qvix’ dv 8 mpos yawov hent axpuds, 
Tis oUTOS éoTal, Tis Tapappirel, Téxva, 
ToLavT oveion AaLBavev, a Tals éuais 


yovatauv éotar opav O opmod Synrjpata; 


life of the family. Kinsfolk took 
part in them together: and at 
such moments a domestic dis- 
grace, such as that which the 
sisters inherited, would be most 
keenly felt. It was the Attic 
custom for a bridegroom Qecpo- 
gopia éxriav tds yuvaikas, to pro- 
vide a banquet at the next Thes- 
mophoria for the women of his 
deme (Isae. or. 3 § 80), and also 
pparopo. yaunrlay elodépew, to 
provide a banquet for his clans- 
men when his bride was intro- 
duced into his ¢parpla (or. 8 § 18). 

1490 KekAavpévar (‘bathed in 
tears’), only poet.: later poets and 
Plut. have «éxAavopar: the poet. 
Gedaxpumévos also occurs in later 
prose, Plut., Lucian, etc. The 
festivals were religious celebra- 
tions, which would be polluted by 
the presence of persons resting 
under an inherited dyos (cp. note 
on 240). Some word or act re- 
minds the daughters of Oedipus 
that they are thus regarded, and 
they go home in tears. Greek 
sensitiveness to public notice on 
such occasions might be illus- 
trated by the story in Her. of the 
affront offered to the deposed king 
Demaratus by his successor Leoty- 
chides at the Spartan festival of 
the yupvorardtac (6. 67). Demara- 
tus drew his robe over his head, 
and left the theatre: caraxahuya- 
pevos jie éx Tov Oenrpov és Ta 
éwurod oixta. Contrast the effusive 
public greeting which Electra 
imagines herself and Chrysothemis 


1495 


as receiving é @ éoprats & Te 
ravinuw more (ZZ. 982). 

1491 dvr tis Oewplas, ‘in- 
stead of sharing the holiday.’ 
Gewpla is (1) subjectively, a sight- 
seeing : (2) objectively, a spectacle. 
In sense (1) the article is added 
here because a definite occasion is 
meant; usually, the art. is ab- 
sent: Thuc. 6. 24 160m dwews cal 
Oewplas: Plat. Rep. 556C 7 xara 
Gewplas 4 Kata orparelas (on tra- 
vels or campaigns). 

1493 rls ottos torat, tls k.T.A., 
is more animated for ris otros 
écrat, doris. ¥ 

1494 AapBdvev instead of the 
infin. with zaapappiver, as Plat. 
Legg. 699 A ovdels tore EBonOnoer 
00’ éxwdvveuoce Evupaxdpmevos. 

1495 yovatoi.w. The disgraces 
of the polluted house will be ru- 
inous not only to the sovs of Oedi- 
pus—who, as men, will still be 
able to cope with the disadvantage 
so far at least as to win their 
bread (1460)—but also to his 
helpless daughters, on whom the 
inherited dishonour will entail 
destitution (1506). The yovevow 
of the mss. yields no tolerable 
sense, whether it is referred to 
Laius and Iocasta or to Iocasta 
alone. 67Anua is a hurt, bane, 
mischief, in a physical or material 
sense: Od. 12. 286 dvemor xane- 
mol, OnAnuatavynwy ; Lom. Hymn. 
Apoil. 364 (of the dead monster) 
ovdé ot ye Swovoa Kady Sndnwa 
Bporotow: Aesch. fr. 119 dd0.rdpwr 
Sndnua xwplrys Spaxwv (the serpent 
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ZOPOKAEOYS 


TL yap KAKO@V ameatt ; TOV mat épa Tarn p 
Upov emepver THY Texodoav Mpocen, 

d0ev wep avTos comdpn, Kak Tov icwv 
éxtnoal, vpas Ovirep aires efegu. 

Tovar’ overdteio er Kara, tis yapel s 

ovK got ovceis, TERY, anna (Snradn 
xEprous pbaphvar Karydwous bas XPEewy. 
@ mai Mevotxéws, adh mel pOv0s marip 
TOUTOLY Aérewrat, vo yap, ® ‘hutevcapey, 


1500 


dr@hapev év’ évte, pa ope mepLtons 


£505 


TTOX AS avdvdpous eryryevets ahopevas, 
pnd eEvowons tacbe Tots éuots Kaxois. 
GAN oixticov ohas, od€ THALKaTS OpaY 
TavT@Vv épnmous, TAnY Soov TO TOV pmépos. 


Evvvevoov, @ yevvaie, oF 


spatcas €p ig 1510 


shov 5, & téxy’, ei pev eiyérnv Hon hpévas, 


in the fields, a bane of wayfarers). 
The disgraces are SynArjpara to the 
sons and daughters as involving 
their ruin in life: but could not be 
called 6y\7juara to the dead in the 
remote figurative sense of marring 
their memories. 

1496 warépa: for the tribrach 
see on 719. 

1497 TH TeK....€omapy: ‘he had 
children of her who bare him,— 
yea, of her who was the source of 
his own being.’ 

1498 tdv towv is _ poetically 
equivalent to TOV auray, 1.é. Tis 
aurns. Cp. 845 ov yap yévour’ av 
els ye Tots moAXols icos, and note. 

1500 dvev8ueto-fe : see on 672. 

1501 8nAabz}: prosaic, but also 
in Eur. Or, 789, /. A. 1366. 

1503 dA after the vocative, 
like od dé, but stronger, as intro- 
ducing an appeal: as O. C. 1405 
6 7000’ Spoupior matdes, dAN duels 
BN BW’ aryudenré ye: and 2b. 237. 

1505 80’ dvre, both of us: cp. 
Eur. fom 518 od & ed dpbve ye 
kal 60’ dvr ed mpdtouer. mwepildys: 


on Porson’s objection, see Ap- 
pendix in large edition, p. 233. 

1506 éyyevets, your kinswomen 
as they are (where in prose we 
should have otoas added). The 
word was full of meaning for an 
Attic audience, who would think 
of Creon as placed by Oedipus in 
the position of ézlrporos (guar- 
dian) and x&pios (representative 
before the law) of the unmarried 
girls who are here viewed as or- 
phans (1505); their brothers not 
being of age. 

1507 ‘nor abase them to the 
level of my woes’: cp. 425: for 
Taode instead of rad truwvde Kaka, 
cp. note on 467. 

1508 tyAuKdo8’, at their age, 
z.e.so young: Azz. 726 of rnduKkolde 
(so old) Kat d:daiduerda 57 | ppo- 
velv mpos dvdpds rnAtKobde(so young) 
Thy plow; 

1509 wry Soov TO ov pépos, 
except in so far as, on thy part, 
ovx épnpor elo. 

1511 cixérnv, 2nd pers. dual, 
with the form proper to the 3rd 
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TON Av wapyvov: vov $8 tobr’ eyecbé jou, 
ov Kxaipos é& hv, ToD Biov Sé Adovos 
bas Kuphoat Tod putedcavtos Tatpés. 

KP. arus  €EnjKess Saxptov: arn iOu otéyns eo. 1515 


OL. reoréov, Kei pndev 750d. 


KaNd. 


(uererxérnvy, 1465). Before the 
Attic period, the Greek language 
had attained to this regular dis- 
tinction of active dual forms :— 
(rt) primary tenses, 2nd pers. -rov, 
3rd pers. -rov; (2) secondary 
tenses, 2nd pers. -rov, answering 
to Skt. fam: 3rd pers. -rnv, Skt. 
tam. As regards (2), two classes 
of exceptions occur: (2) Homeric 
3rd pers. in -rov instead of -rnv: 
three instances, d:wxerov (Z/. to. 
364), érevxerov (13. 346), Aadde- 
cerov (18. 583). These Curtius 
tefers to ‘the want of proper lin- 
guistic instinct on the part of 
some late rhapsodist.’ (4) Attic 
and pers. in -rny instead of -rov. 
Our elxérnv here is the only in- 
stance proved by metre: but 8 
others are established. Against 
these fall to be set at least 13 
Attic instances of the normal -vov. 
Curtius regards the 2nd pers. in 
-Tnv as due to a false analogy. In 
the ¢hird person dual -rnv was 
distinctive of the secondary tenses. 
Attic speech sometimes extended 
this distinction to the second person 


also. (Curtius, Verb, 1. 80, Eng. 
tr. 53.) ae 
1512 ovr’ etxer OE por, ‘TI 


would have this to be your prayer’: 
not, ‘pray on my _ account.’ 
In these words Oedipus is think- 
ing solely of his children: he has 
now passed away from the thought 
of self (1458). tpds in 1514 is 
no argument for understanding pe 
as subject to {yv: rather it is 
added to mark the contrast with 
TaTpos. 


KP. mdvta yap Kaipo 


1513 I prefer ot Koatods éG 
tyv, Tod Blov «.T.A. to 08 Kaipos 
adel {yv, Blov x.7.A. on these 
grounds. 1. Tov before Blov, 
though not required, is com- 
mended, by Greek idiom; it also 
gives a decidedly better rhythm; 
and it is not likely to have crept 
into the text, since the occurrence 
of det with the a long was not so 
uncommon that it should have 
suggested the need of supplement- 
ing the metre by rod: but, apart 
from metrical motive, there was 
no other for zztruding the article. 
2. o¥ Katpds, without any verb, 
though a possible phrase, is a harsh 
one. 3. From eat to aev would be 
an easy transition. And Katpds ég 
is quite a natural expression : cp. 
Eur. Z. A. 858 doddos: obx afpt- 
vouar THd* 4 TUXH yap OUK EG. 
The foreboding of Oedipus is that 
his daughters must become home- 
less exiles (1506) unless Creon shel- 
ters them at Thebes. ‘To live where 
occaston allows’ means in his inner 
thought, ‘to live at Thebes, if that 
may be—if not, in the least un 
happy exile that the gods may 
grant you.’ The monosyllabic éa 
(1451, Azz. 95) and éa (Z7. 5. 256 
tpetv mw’ ovx ég¢ Iladdds’ AOnvn) go 
far to remove the metrical objec- 
tion. 

1515 arts ty «7A. ‘Thy 
grief hath had large scope enough’: 
see On 1357. 

1516 Kaipo= ey xatpy. In Thuc. 
4. 59 most MSS. give el wh Kapp 
TUXOLEY ExdTEpoL TpPdooOPTES. 
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f_3 
oid éd? ofs obv eius; KP. réEeus, Kai TOT’ eico- 


KP. tod Oeod p 


Bn ppove yap ov Pirie 
1520 
KP. oteiyé vuv, TéK- 


KP. wavra py 


OI. ys pw omws wéuapers arovKov. 
aiteis docu. 
OI. dard Oeois y éxOiotos Hew. KP. rovyapoby revfer 
Taya. 
OI. gis tad ody; KP. 
Aéyery par. 
OL. darayé viv pw’ évted0ev-4dn. 
vov 8 aod. 
OI. undauds tavtas y Edn mov. 
Bovdov Kparety 
Kal yap axpatycas ov co. To Bi Evvéotrero. (Exit. 
XO. 


@ tdtpas OnBns evorxor, NevaoeT, Oidizrous ode, 


a \ Lome! Toy, av ‘ TAL Diba / 
Os TA KAELY’ AiviypaT HOEL KAL KPATLOTOS HV AVNP, 1525 


1517 The words oto@’ é¢’ ois 
ovy elpr; were said with some 
return of his former agitation: 
AéEers k.T.A. is said by Creon with 
calm, grave courtesy; they have 
nothing in them of such irony as, 
‘T shall know when you are 
pleased to tell me.’ 

1518 Omws méwes sc. dpa: 
Xen. Az. 1. 7. 3 dmws otv ececte 
dvdpés, ‘see that ye be.’ Cp. 
Thompson, Syzz. § 235. 

1519 dAdd Beois y : z.e. ‘ Nay, 
the gods, who hate me, will not be 
displeased that I should be thrust 
forth.’ For the synizesis in Qeots 
see on 640. 7K: cp.1357. Creon’s 
reply, Tovyapovv tevfer tdxa, 
means: ‘if the gods do desire-thy 
banishment, thou wilt soon have 
thy wish’—when the oracle at 
Delphi is consulted (1443). Ac- 
cording to the story which Soph, 
follows, Oedipus was at first de- 
tained at Thebes against his own 
wish. But when some time had 
elapsed, and that wish had given 
place to a calmer mood, the 
Thebans, in their turn, demanded 
his expulsion; and Creon then 


yielded (O. C. 433 ff.). 

1520 & py dpovw. Cp. 569. 
Creon cannot tell how Apollo 
may decide. 

1522 %Ay pov: cp. 1022 xeipwr 
AaBuv. 

1524—1530 These verses are 
spoken by the Chorus, as Creon 
turns with Oedipus to enter the 
house. The calm close which the 
tragedy requires would be wanting 
if they were spoken by the chief 
sufferer himself, as the Scholiast 
wished. Of extant Greek tragedies, 
the Prometheus and the Agamem- 
non are the only ones which end 
with words spoken by one of the 
actors; and in each case this is 
justified by the scheme of the tri- 
logy to which the play belonged. 

1525 Here, as elsewhere, the 
Mss. fluctuate between yda and 
yoy. The Attic Sn, as first 
pers. sing., is contracted from yoea: 
in the ¢hird, the classical form 
was not 767 but #de., or, before a 
vowel, #dew (as it mast be in Eur. 
fon 1187, Ar. Pax 1182 etc.). 
qda aivlypara (slur. with re- 
ference to the hexameter é77 in _ 
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bd / a a 
ov Tis ov Edw TodkuTSy Talis Tyas éré- 


Bremer, 


ets bc0v Krvdava Sewhs cuppopas édijrvOev. 
@ote Ovnrov dyt éxelvnv tiv TerXevTaiav ideiv 
npEpav éeTLoKoTrovVTa pndev’ OABieaY, Tpiv av 
tépua Tod Biov Tepacyn pndev adyewvov TAabar. 1530 


which it was chanted)=knew z7- 
stinctively, by the intuition of 
genius. 

1526 od tls ov {HAw...Tais TU- 
xais éréBX., ‘on whose fortunes 
what citizen did not look with emu- 
lous admiration?’ {4A@: modal 
dat. To me this emendation of 
Hartung’s, which is accepted by 
Nauck, appears certain. The mss. 
give S0tis ot {yA@ qodtTav Kal 
Tixars émBAér@v, which makes 
nonsense. We cannot supply jv 
with the participle, and ériBhérw 
nowhere occurs in the sense of 
invidere alicut, ‘to look jealously 
upon.’ For the form of the 
sentence cp. O. C. 1133 @ tls ov 
éu | xnAls xaxav Edvouxos; 871 
Grou Ths dpvis ouxl KAaryydver; For 
a full discussion of the passage see 
larger edition, Appendix, p. 234. 

1529 The use of émokotrotvta 
is peculiar. I take the exact 
sense to be :—‘ fixing one’s eye on 
the final day (as on a point to- 
wards which one is moving), ¢hat 
one should see it,’ t.e. ‘until one 
shall have had experience of it.’ 
Thus émickorreiy is used in a sense 
closely akin to its common sense 


of ‘attentively considering’ a thing: 
and the whole phrase is virtually 
equivalent to, ‘wazting medita- 
tively to see the final day.’ For 
the added infin., cp. Thuc. 3. 
2 vee tolnow éméuevov TedecOn- 
vat, kal doa ex rod IIdvrov ede 
apuécOa. Cp. Plin. 7 § 132 
alius dz alio tudicat dies, et tamen 
supremus de omnibus, zdeogue 
nullis credendum est: Eur. An- 
drom. 100 ff. xph 6 ovmor’ elmetv 
ovdév’ 8Biov Bpordv, | mpl» dv 
Oavévros Ti TedevTatav tdys | drws 
mepioas huépay née Kdtw: Tro. 
510: Heracl. 866: Soph. Trach. 
1. The maxim, ‘Call no man 
happy before death,’ first appears 
in Greek literature as a set yowun 
in Aesch. Ag. 928 6dBloa 6¢ xp7 | 
Blov redeurnoavr év evecrot pln" 
but Aristotle recognises the popu- 
lar tradition which ascribed it to 
Solon (Her. 1. 32, where Solon 
says that a man may be called ev- 
tuxns i life, but éABuos only after 
a life exempt from reverse), Cp. 
Tuv. 10. 274 f. At Croesum, quem 
vox tusti facunda Solonts Respicere 
ad longae iussit spatia ultima vitae. 


NOTE A. 


Kal pry. 


Learners are apt to find this formula somewhat perplexing, 
because in some cases it appears to have an adversative force 
(such as would be expressed by ‘however’), while in others 
it can have no such force. It is well, then, that the following 
points should be briefly noted. 


I. xat=‘and’: priv, a stronger form of péev,=‘verily. The 
primary meaning of Kal pay is therefore always, ‘and verily.’ 
No adversative force belongs to the combination of words, 
as such. When an adversative force is suggested, this is due to 
something in the context, which may, or may not, make it 
desirable to introduce an adversative word (like ‘ however’) in 
our English rendering. As a rule, it is not necessary to do so. 


z. The primary sense of kal pyv, ‘and verily,’ is constantly 
seen in Attic prose, especially in the orators, when it introduces 
some new consideration, added in support of what has already 
been urged. Isocrates or. 4 § 185 (after urging that the Persian 
monarchy is a fit object of Hellenic warfare); Kal piv ovde ras 
modes AvTHTOMEV oTpaTidras €& avTa@v Katadéyorres: ‘Further, 
the Greek states, on their part, will not be distressed by our 
levying soldiers from them.’ Dem. or. 21 § 56 kal pi tore 
ye Tovd’, dru, etc. ‘Then, again, you certainly know this,’ etc. 


3. Akin to this is the frequent use of kal prjv in Tragedy to 
introduce a mew comer on the scene, as Az. 1168: Ed. 1422: 
O. C. 549, 1249: Ant. 526, 1180, 1257. In Az. 1223 Teucer 
thus announces his own coming, with the reason for it: kai pap 
idév €omevoa, ‘Lo, I am come in haste, for I saw,’ etc. Similarly 
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when the speaker’s attention is caught by a sound within the 
house, ZZ. 78 kai piv Oupdv e@oka mpoomddrav ties | droorevod- 
ons €vdov aicbécOa: ‘Ha! I seemed to hear.’ 


4. Then kal prjv, in dialogue, introduces a reply which 
draws the hearer’s attention, in an emphatic or animated way, to 
some zew fact. 


The new fact may be such as merely to carry the previous 
speaker’s thought one step further, so that the reply has a con- 
Jirmatory or supplementary character. Ant. 220 XO. otk éorw 
oUT@ papos os Oaveiv epg. KP. xat piv 6 pubes odros, ‘and I 
can tell thee that such zs the penalty.’ Cp. O. 7. 836, 1004 f., 
El. 556. 

Again, the new fact may be such as to indicate a difficulty in 
the way of something proposed by the last speaker, or an 
incompleteness in his view. It is then that kal pajv seems to be 
adversative. Az. 530 AL xouilé viv por waida...TE. kal pny poBowt 
y avrov e&eXvodunv. ‘Then bring me my son.’ ‘Ah, in those fears 
I released him from my keeping.’ Here, ‘Ah, du¢’ makes the 
drift clearer in English, But the primary force of Kal piv is 
merely to introduce with emphasis the fact (new to Ajax) that 
the boy is not in the house. The offosction between this fact 
and the wish of Ajax is supplied by the mind. Cp. £7. 320f, 
1045, 1188. 


NOTE B. 
Verse 305. 
ei kal avd «ad él, 


(1) ei wal, in its normal usage, =‘ granting that..., where the 
speaker admits that a condition exds¢s, but denies that it is 
an obstacle: above, 302: 408 ef kal rupaveis: El. 547 ef kal ofjs 
dixa yvopns eyo. 

(2) In our passage (as in Az. 1127, Trach. 71), the cai has a» 
slightly stronger sense,—‘if zzdeed—though I should be sur- 
prised to hear it,’ 
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(3) Both these uses differ from that in which ¢i kat has the 
sense which properly belongs to kal «i, ‘even supposing that..., 
where the speaker refrains from granting the existence of the 
alleged condition: 77. 1218 ei kai paxpa kdpr é€otiv, épyao- 
énoera, ‘even if the favour is a very large one, it shall be 
granted.’ 

For the regular distinction between ei kal and kat ei, see 
Tl. 4. 347 wai ei Séxa mUpyou "Axara | tpeiwv mporapobe paxoiaro, 
compared with /7. 5. 410 Tudeidys, ef kat pada Kaprepos ear. 

The normal use of kal et occurs below, 669, 1077: O. C. 306 
kel Bpadds | edder: Ant. 234 kei TO pndev eEepd: 461 Kei py od 
mpovknpvéas: El. 617 Kei py Boxe cow 

Conversely, we have «al et for ei kal in Az. 692, 962: O. C. 
661: below, 986, 1516. 


(4). All the foregoing uses, in which e xat forms a single 
expression, must be distinguished from those cases in which kat 
belongs closely to the following word, as 283 ef kai rpir éori: 
Ant.90 ei cal Suvnoes y. 

Similarly, for kal ei, distinguish those cases in which xat= 
‘and’: O. C. 1323 eye d€ ods, Kel pt} ods, GAXG Tod KaKod | wérpou 
purevdeis. 


INDICES. 


I. GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the zote on which the word or 


matter is illustrated. 


A 


dynvareiv, &yos, 402 

aykKUAn, 204 

ayvws, act. and pass., 677 

dyiprns, 387 

ayxovns Kpetooov, 1374 

a&dv7ToNs, 510 

dehdddes Yrmot, 466 

aldoduwat with (1) accus. of pers., 
(2) infin. of act, 1427 

aldnjp )( odpavds, 866 

aiua alpeiv, 996 

alua éupidroy, 1406 

aipety, to ‘take,’ or ‘slay,’ 996 

alpecOat wévOos, 1225 

alwpa, 1264 

dxovew, to be called, 903 

axri (Bwpsos), edge of, 182 

&xwv = dxovotos (of an act), 1229 

adé£ouat as future, 539 

ddd, puts and meets a supposed 
objection, 1375 

&)Xos, 6, idiomatic use of, 290 

&\Xos redundant, 7 

&Xos omitted (oris, dAAd), 1331 

&dws Te, ‘and moreover,’ 1114 

ahvew, 695 

duprdétvor dxpal, 1243 

dv=a dv, 281, 749 

ay, ellipse of with imperf. (éBovdé- 
Mnv), 1348; (@e), 256, 1368 


j. & 


)( means, ‘as distinguished from.’ 


dy omitted after 6s with subjunct., 
1231 

&v with infin. or partic., 11 

dv with partic. or infin., limit to 
use of, 523 

dy repeated, 139, 339, 862, 1438 

avdykn, a constraining doom, 8747 

dvaé, of a god and of a seer, 284 

dvamhdxyros, 472 

dvamvety, to revive, 1221 

dyev, senses of, 1463 

avnKeorov, of a wlacpa, 98 

av? wv=dytl robrwv, 264 

dvvew with adj., to make such or 
such, 166 

détoic0at, to be condemned (with 
infin.), 1449 

drelpwy = dareipos, 1088 

amhoiv, els, 519 

dé )( éx, of source, 395 

amé, sense of in compound adjec- 
tives, 196 

dé )( mapd or mpbs Twos, 42 

dmotxetc Oat, pass. , bold use of, 997 

&momros, two senses of, 762 

amébromos avayKn, 877 

dmérpomos, 1314 

dpa equiv. in sense to ap’ ov, 
822 

dpa =Eépids, 417 

dpatos, bound by an oath, 276 

apatos dduous, sense of, 1291 


It 
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dpyés, senses of, 287 

dpOpa rodav, 718; KUKNwy, 1270 

apt0u.6s, of plural number as opp. 
to singular, 844 

apudvev, absol,, of oracles, to come 
true, go2 

dppyr’ appnrwv, 465 

“Aprems auclarupos, 207 

dpxew )( Kparety, 54 

drehedTyTOS, 336 

avdadla, not necessarily stupid, 550 

atte, to reflect honour upon, 
Ig 

atpov always adv., 1090 

avrés=‘at once’ (ddedpds kal mra- 
Tha), 458 : 

avrés = ‘unaltered in opinion,’ 557 

avTod=éuavTov, 138 

adrws, sense and accent of, 931 

davis (Néyos), unproved, 656 

dg.évat éavtdv, to absolve oneself, 


7°7 

apoBnros, ‘not fearing,’ with genit., 
885 

&pavoros=ov Wavcas, 969 


B 


Bacds=with few attendants, 750 
Baxxetos Oebs, 1105 

Barre év alrla, 656 

Bapvs, of vehement wrath, 673 
Bédn Ovpod, Gedv, 893 
Bovdhoopat, 1077 

Bovvomos )( Bovvduos, 26 


T 


yurdoxos = guarding the land, 161 

ydp, merely prefacing statement, 
277 

ydp, in elliptical sentences, 582 

ydp, in assent, 1117 

yap, in negation, 1520 

ye, scornful (aye), 445 

VE...YE, 1030 

‘ye, added to a repeated pron. (oé... 
oé ye), IIOL 

Ye MEVTOL, 442 

yé rot On, II7I 

yéve0\a (7rd\ews), her ‘sons,’ 180 

yevéras, senses of, 470 

yrds and yrworbs, 361 ~ 


INDICES. 


A 


8é, after od, etc., in addresses, 1097 

6é, of apodosis after concessive 
protasis, 302 

6€ ..ye, 1030 

6¢ ob, 669, 834 

delEer, Snot, etc., sometimes im- 
personal, 1294 

dekd, first sense of, 1243 

64 as nearly=76y, 968 

dnAnpwa, sense of, 1495 

dnv, adverbs in, 1310 

Sjjra, in assent, 445 

Ov aidépa rexvwhévTes, 866 

dia TUYNS lévat, 773 

dtapépery, ‘ bear to the end,’ 321 

didaxrés, opp. to &ppyros, 300 

Gtevety, 394, 854 

dvéxew, trans. and intrans., 717 

dicagew, peculiar use of, 1214 

dcxatws = ‘in a strict sense,’ 853 

diohdvvat, ‘ to forget,’ 318 

doxetv, to approve, 483 

doxety, (i) with infin. understood, 
(2) ‘to have repute,’ 1191 

dvoty, never a monosyllable, 640 

OucovpisTov, 1315 


€ elided after 7 (eln’£), 970 

éa, ég, a monosyllable, 1451, 1513 

éykadely velkos, sense of, 702 

eyKpatis =év Kparet, g4t 

éyxos dpovrldos, of a device, 170 

@d5os, sense of, 886 

ei with subjunctive, 198, 874 

el,..elre=elre...el7e, 92 

el kal, p. 159 

el rt wh, in diffident expressions, 
124 

eldctre=eldelnre, 1046 

eldds, with sure knowledge, 119 

elkd0w, 651 

eixj, sense of, 979 

elxés, 76, of a reasonable estimate, 


74 
elpyouat, to abstain from, 890 
efs=continuous, 374 


I. GREEK. 


els, with superlat. («é\dor’ dvyp 
dls), 1380 

els kaddv, 78 

ds rt poBetobat, 980 

cir’ oty...elTe, 1049 

éx in adverbial phrases (é dzap- 
xfs), 132 

éx, of a former state (rupdds éx 
dedopkéros), 454 

éx, of ultimate cause, 590, 1453 

€x (waxpoo), ‘at a long interval,’ 
1141 

éx=‘since’ (€& ob), 1197 

éx TQvie= pera Tdde, 282 

éxBadddew, to repudiate a state- 
ment, 849 

éxdnuetv, ‘to be abroad,’ 114 

éxxwvelv (pfiua), 354 

éxdiew dacpmov, 35 

éxrémvos dyerau (instead of éx 76- 
Tw), 1340 

éxdiv =€éxovovos (of an act), 1229 

édatvew &yos, 98 

ehavvew és TpiBds, 1160 

éXevbepodv ordpua, sense of, 706 

év, of pursuit or calling (év r7 réx- 
vy), 562 

év apyots (rpdocecOa), 287 

év yéver, 1016 

év 6é, adverbial, 27, 181 

éy (dtxaorais), ‘ before judges,’ 677 

év ool, penes te, 314 

év col, ‘in thy mind,’ 770 

& rim 6pav and évopav rit, 537 

év xepoiv, by his hands, 821 

évay7s, ‘liable to a curse,’ 656 

4vra00a =‘ in that point,’ 598 

éEayyedos, 1223 

ééeNOeiv, to be fulfilled, 88 

é£ecreupévot, said of suppliants, 3 

é&cobv, to bring to a (lower) level, 
425, 1507 

éx’ dyp&v and like phrases, 1049 

émel = ‘for else,’ 390 

émt, adverb, 181 

éml jpa pépew, 1095 

éml 7@ avdpl=in his case, 829 

émi ppbviua &mropos, 692 

émlxoupos, ‘avenging,’ 497 

émickoreiv, sense of, 1529 

émioTpogpy, 134 
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érros, of an oracular response, 89 

roupos, 194 

érq@ods, %, distinguished from 6 
émwods, Pp. Xxii 

émwyupmos, uses of, 210 

épyw, épfw, gpias, &c., 890 

éppiunv, aor. of piw, 1351 

Epxousat, to come to be (dovevs HA- 
Gov), 1357 

éorla, of Delphi, 965 

ed diddvat, to give good, 1081 

ed to’ with hiatus, 959 

evans vows, O21 

evéreva, senses of, 932 

evOU )( wOUs, 1242 

EdkrXeca, title of Artemis, 161 

eUoenros, act., ‘reverent,’ 864 

éguv, of a natural claim, 9 

Exomat, uses of, 891, 1387 

éxw, with aor. partic., 577, 698 

éw, intrans. withadv. (Herod.), 708 

éGpai, ai, the festival, 1264 


Z 


Liros )( POdvos, 1526 
fv, to be operative, 45 


H 

H, 1st pers. sing. imperf. of elul, 
112 

Fes Siete the first 7% might be 
absent, 487 

9 xal=than even, 94 

m kal, in question, 368, 757 

7 ovk as one syllable, 555 

H...7e instead of 7...4, 539 

qoe, 3rd sing., 1525 

qoewmer, BOerre, WOecay, 1232 

noovd, form of, 1337 

jos, in tragic dialogue, 1134 


© 


Oavdorpos BeBnkws, 959 

Geia, rd, religion, gio 

Oedhoas, 649 

Gewurds and Oemorés, 993 
Oeoméreva, a pleonastic form, 463 
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Oewpla, uses of, 1491 
Onrela )( dovrela, 1029 
Oi~ouat, 891 ' 
Oodfew, as=Odooey, 2 
dw, verbal forms in, 651 


I 


tdreuos, 1218 

iaxelv, laxxelv, 1218 

ijuos, 154, 1090 

iva, ‘where,’ 367 (with genit.), 687 
(with 7jKxev), 947: limit to its 
use, 1311 

iva, final, with imperf. and aor. 
indic., 1389 

toa kal=ioa worep, 1187 

ica, Td, poet. for ra adrd, 1498 

igos, adjectival compounds with, 
478 

Ucos, ‘just,’ 677 

lcotoOat, passive, 31 

ioropetv, senses of, 1484 

(© and -low, futures in, 538 

lwy, pres., not fut., partic., 773 


K 


KaOixveloOar, construct. of, 809 

kal, emphasizing verb, 851, 989, 
112 

kal, ‘e’en,’ where the speaker is 
diffident (kay éuol), 1239 

kal=adeo, 347 

xat=6re, 718 

kal (de0p’ €B8yuev)=‘in the first 
instance,’ 148 

kal el, p. 159 

kal...kal= ‘both, and (yet),’ 413 

kal nv, p. 158 

kat ov, ‘thou on'thy part,’ 342 

kal Tatra, 37 

Kaip@=év Katpp, 1516 

kaxds = Ouo-yev7s, 1063 

kdNdos, concrete, a fair thing, 1396 

kad@s, colloquial use of, 1008 

kard, with acc. of respect, 1087 

kdrapyua, sense of, 920 

kardonut )( amddnut, 507 

karéxw, intrans. (to restrain one- 
self), 782 


INDICES. 


Kijpes )( Motpa, 472 

KAnComat )( Kadoduat, 1451 

KAHPpa, door-bolts, 1261 

kowds = kowwvbs, 240 

Kordgew, of verbal reproof, 1147 

kpeloowv ef ph ov =Kpetooby éorl oe 
pn elvat, 1368 

Krfjua, of mental or moral quali- 
ties, 549 

KukNéets aryopas Opbvos, 161 


A 


Aduarew, said of sound, 186 

Aéyew, of mere talk, 360 

delve, intrans., 1232 

jw, parts of used by Soph., 
1325 

Aoxtrat, a king’s body-guard, 751 

dvew, with simple genit., 1350 

Avew TEAN=AvoiTErely, 317 

Adxewos, epith. of Apollo, 203, 919 


paxpalwves, ai, the Nymphs, 1099 

paveis, ‘ prescient,’ 1086 

Mardww, mardgw, 891 

uéyas=in a strong (moral) posi- 
tion, 652 

pelfwv, ‘nearer and dearer,’ 772 

Mepywpueba, subjunct., 49 

pév ovv, where each word has a 
separate force, 483 

pev otv, as= ‘nay rather,’ 705 

ei (€ darqyys), ‘right out of,’ 

12 

Héro.kos, sense of in poetry, 452 

wi where uv od could stand, 1388 

“% before the infin., where ov could 
stand, 1455 

pH, in a saving clause (with partic. 
understood) =el m7}, 1457 

pb od, with partic., 13, 221 

wm ov, 76, with infin,, 1232 

Hi )( od mapav Oavpdgerar, 289 

unde, irregularly equiv. to uh Kal, 
325 

wnoels, 6, ‘he who is as nought,’ 
101g 
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pndév, 76, ‘what is as nought,’ 
638 
pndév, 74, adverbial with fdcas, 

LOY, 

pndev eidds, 6 (instead of otd&), 
397 

pla poyn=eévos poun, 122 

por= ‘as I bid you,’ 1512 

potpa, how far personified, 863 

povos, not ‘alone,’ but ‘ pre-emi- 
nently,’ 299 


N 


vydHjs )( dvotxros, 180 

vigew, special sense of, 1228 

vw, accus. plur., 1331 

vouds, use of, 1350 

vouos tdvos and Kowwds, 865 

viv dé, with aor. equiv. to perf., 


263 
a 


Ecivos for vos in dialogue, 1420 
fn =£07 7, 455 


O 


ola impossible after dr: in 1401 

ola (dodXos, ‘for a slave’), rarer 
than os..., 763 

otda )( yryveoxw, 1128 

olxeds=oixérns, 756 : 

olov (after rovodrov) instead of wore, 
1293 

olc@’ ws molnocov; 543 

6d€Optos, pass., ‘lost,’ 1341 

&deOpos, colloquial use of, 1341 

Guavros )( cUudwros, 186 

6uBpos, symbol of water generally, 
1427 

Ouida aoray, sense of, 1489 

éuédoToXos, ‘roaming with,’ 212 

6409, senses of, 1276 

éudanrés, the Delphic, 480, 898 

évoua Kaxo0=Kakoyv dvouafduevor, 
1284 

ézicw, of the future, 486 

Saws wh, after verb of fearing, 1074 

Orws méupes, ‘(see) that you 
send,’ 1518 
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6pA6s, ‘justified,’ 506 

3pmevos, aor. part., ‘sped,’ 177 

Sprit alclw, 52 

ds dv dé instead of ds dé dy (in 
prose), 74 

8oov ua, with partic., 347 

écos with causal force (=ért Too- 
o0ros), 1228 

éorts with superl., elul being un- 
derstood, 344, 663 

od (rav Gedv)=o00 pa, 660 

ovd’ av eis, 281 

ovdév (instead of ovdels) Bporar, 
1195 

ovK loos, more than equal, 810 

ovmw instead of obmrore, 105 

ovrw ironically, 594 

Gre, ‘seeing that,’ = émevdy, 918 

otris, ddd, for obris dAXos, GAA, 
1331 

dpbaduds, fig. sense of, 987 


II 


adfos, euphemistic, 840 

Tla:dv, of Apollo, 154 

médat, of a recent moment, 1161 

mahat6s, joined with 6 mply (not a 
pleonasm), 1282 

mddatopua, of civic emulation, 880 

adéAAw, trans. and intrans., 153 

mavoédnvos (wpa), 1090 

mavredns, of a wife, 930 

map’ oly, 780 

mapa in Tov map’ atr@ Blorov, 612 

mapapelBerv, to outstrip, 504 

mapapplrrw, with partic., 1494 

Tapaxopyynua, P. 3 

mapéxew )( &xew, 567 

maphxnots, rhetorical, 370 

mdpodos of Chorus, 151 

mdrptos )( marp@os, 1394 | 

marpubrys, said of a place in one’s 
native land, 1091 

mepav (Oupod), to go far 772, 673 

mepiadda, use of, 1218 

mepiBdaros, 191 

mepioods, ‘of special note,’ 841 

mepiTehropevaus Wpats, 156 

mérouot, aorist forms of, 16 


1I—3 
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merpaios, a doubtful use of, 478 

Ty}, ) akovovea, 1386 

wnp.ovy, quasi-colloquial use of, 363 

ailoris, senses of, 1420 

aAdvos, wAdvn, 67 

traorbs, 780 

ahéov. Tt, ‘some advantage,’ 37 

TIA\ovrwrv, name for Hades, 30 

toxtk@dds, chanting riddles, 130 

motos KiOarpuv =motov wépos Kifat- 
pavos, 421 

arédts, adjectives compounded with, 
510 

trovvfndos, senses of, 381 

monvs, of strong rumour, 785 

moNvs pet, etc., of vehement speech, 
etc., 750 

nroté=tandem aliguando, 335 

mod; ‘on what ground?’ 355 

mov; ‘in what sense?’ 390 

tpdccev, ‘put into act,’ 69 

mpdcoew, of intrigue (pass.), 124 

ampdcoecOo, midd., senses of, 287 

apesBurepov, ‘more serious,’ 1365 

aplvy, with indic., limit to use of, 


776, 

mp6 )(avri, vrép, mpds with gen., 
10, 134 

mpodevivar yalav, 456 

tpodeloas )( trepdelcas, 89 

arpbvova, classical use of, 978 

mpoteveiy, senses of, 1482 

apdés following its case, 178 

apés, with dat., after verb of throw- 
ing or falling, 1302 

apods cod, ‘in thy interest,’ 1434 

apés Tuvos, ‘on one’s side,’ 134 

mpods Tlyos airlas; 1236 

apos Twos )( mapa Tivos, 935 

arpos (T@ Sewv@), close to it, 1169 

Tpos Xdpiv, 1152 ~ 

TMpooryopos, act. and pass., 1337, 
1437 

mpooyKew, constructions of, 814 

mpoc Onn, aid, 38 

apooxupety with accus., 1298 

mpoorabévra, said of Bédea, 206 

mpoordrny émvypaperBat, 411 

tmpoorarnptot Geol, 203 

mpoorarns vitov, 303 

apbcwmrov, 7d cov, ‘thy frown,’ 448 


INDICES. 


muOpéves, sockets of bolts, 1261 

Tlv@dpavris éorla, 965 

aiparov (3 7) ddolwar, 663 

mépyos (city-walls with towers), 
56, 1378 j 

mwuppbopos, of pestilence, 27 


ie 
paywoes, of the Sphinx, 391 


pémwew els Tia, 847 
porn=momentum, 961 
ptecOat (ulacua), 312 


= 


o elided, though emphatic, 64 

capns = ‘ proved,’ 390 

omapyava, fig. for infancy, 1035 

ordoumov, Arist.’s definition of, p. 4 

oréyew, classical use of, rz 

até\new )( o7éA\NeoAat, 434, 860 

orépéas, having formed a desire, 11 

otégn=ixetnpia, 913 

gToO\0s=hads, 170 

ovppeTpos ws KNvew, 84 

guugopd, euphemistic for guilt, 99 

ouppopa, of a happy event, 454 

ouppopai Bovreuuatwr, 45 

abv, ‘by means of,’ 566 

ow ype Bapts, 17 

ouvaddayal daipovwrv, 34 

cuvépxouat, to conspire with, 572 

cuvéstwos, implying a share in fa- 
mily worship, 249 

cas, opéas, accent of, 1470 

gxLoTh 666s, the, 733, 1398 

c&ua Spay xaxGs, sense of, 642 


Ay 


tdas, last syllable long, 744 

Te, irregularly placed, 258, 528, 
oT 

te, linking the speaker’s words to 
those of a previous speaker, 
1001 

re kal where kai 
suffice, 487 

Ténet, 198 


alone would 
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zeXetv (absol.), to perform (funeral) 
rites, 1448 

Tene els, 222 

Téetos, Tédos, Of marriage, 930 

THoe...7Hde (BAérev), to right or 
to left, 857 

Tnpjoas, 808 

tT, adv., ‘perchance,’ 969, 1401 

ti 8 bvrw’ ele; 1056 

Tiuwpeiv, ‘to punish,’ 107 

tis and 6o7Tts combined, 72 

vis, indef., after noun with de- 
finite art. (6 Képids Tis), 107 

tis with adv. force (raxvs tTis= 
Taxéws ws), 618 

vis for Sorts only in indirect ques- 
tion, 1144 

tls (Bas); ‘in what spirit?’ 151 

tis ovros, tis...; for ris otros, Us, 
1493 

Tégos, rare in Soph., 570 

Tovro pév...ToUT’ &ANo, 605 

Tpépew, said of the concomitants 
of one’s life, 374 

tupavvts, of the king as embodying 
kingship, 128 

tUpayvos=a ‘tyrant’ in our sense, 


873 
Y 


atretehdv, 227 

dep dras, ‘to avert’ ruin, 165, 
188 

brepudxerOa, Srepuaxetv, 265 

brs pyneNs, L131 

Uropxnua, Pp. Xxix 

wmroortpéperOar wepiyns, 728 

Umrovdos, 139 

Sropopd, rhetorical, 1375 


P 


aly, to set forth a story, 525 
gpacKxew, =‘ be confident,’ 462 


pepew )( popetv, 1320 
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pépecOa wéov, to achieve more, 
500 

pépw = pépomat, 590 

pépw ayvelay, 863 

pevyew TL, to escape the penalty of 
It, 355 ; 

dhun )( dupyH and KrAndav, 43 

Pbepetoba, 272 

poBetc bar és Tt, g80 

poivios poet. for davdoimos, 24 

gpowray, sense of, 1255 

popddnv, form and senses of, 1310 

povety, senses of, 326, 1520 

purdacerbat mapa tit, sense of 
382 


x 


Xalpw, maot, sense of, 596 

xddagfa, fig. uses of, 1279 

xetv, of song, etc., 1218 

xelpwpa, 560 

xepolv=simply gpyos, opp. to Ad 
79, 883 : 

xXtaouos, rhetorical, 538 

xvodvew, 742 

xpela, ‘request,’ 1435 

xpelay Tivds épewvar, 725 

xwpls= ‘without evidence,’ 608 


0 


#s, final, with aor. indic., 1392 

ws, marking the mental attitude of 
the subject to the verb, 848, 
1174 

ws and wyzep, in comparison, with 
ellipse of a verbal clause, 923, 
I114, 1178 

ws, added to a genit. absol., 11, 
145 

ws, with accus, absol., 1o1 

ws av un, 328 

ws (Soddos, ‘for a slave’), 763, 1117 

ws TeOpaypévov, ‘which (he says) 
has been,’ etc., 97 
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INDICES. 


II. ENGLISH. 


A 


Abae, temple at, goo 

abstract for concrete (rpop7y = Opéu- 
para), 1, 1248, 1396 
‘accent’ defined, p. xix 


», Of verbal derivatives with 


short penult., 460 
accus. after notion equiv. to tran- 
sitive verb, 31 
», at beginning of sentence, 
without any regular govern- 
ment, 216, 278, 1134 
»> before infin. with edxyoua, 
269 
», cognate, denoting one’s er- 
rand (épxouat ayyerlav), 788 
», cogn. to verb of feeling (7d 
dros 7O0uat), 936 
», double, after cré\Nec Oat, 434 
», in appos. with oé, instead of 
a vocative, ITIQ 
»» in appos. with whole sen- 
tence, 603 
» of antecedent, prefixed to 
relative clause, 449, 
>» of person, after nKew, 713 
», temporal, almost adverbial 
in reference to a season, 1138 
adj. and adv. co-ordinated (rt 7 
véov 7} wadw Opgs;), 155 
»» compound, equiv. to two dis- 
tinct epithets (ol0fwvos), 846, 965 
», instead of proper name in 
genit. (AaBéaketos mais), 267, 
451, 1216 
+» OY pron., as epith. of a com- 
pound phrase (rovudy gpevay 
éverpov, not Tay éuey), 108 
», transferred from subst. in the 
gen. to its dependent subst. 
(roodvde ToAuns-pocwrov), 532, 
832, 1375 
»» verbal, in -és, used as fem., 
384 f 
», verbal, with act. sense (aavo- 
Tos), 969 


Aeschylus, Theban trilogy of, p. ix 
Agenor, 268 
ambiguity of phrase, intended by 
the dramatist, 137, 261, 572, 
814, 1167 
anacolouthon (dat. for accus.), 60, 
159) 353, 
‘anacrusis,’ p. xx 
aor. part., of a wish, hope, etc., 
II, 649 
9 ~0o9g_~—SWith ylyvouat, 957 
ss 99 With €couac, 1146 
aor. referring to a moment just 
past, 337 
Apollo, wpopjrns of Zeus, 151, 
479, 103 
aposiopesis, 1289 
Arcturus, in Greek calendar, 1137 
Ares, the Destroyer, 190 
Aristophanes, parodies tragic al- 
tercation, 548 
Aristotle’s criticisms on the Qed. 
Ty annus, p. XV1 
‘arsis,’ p. Xx 
Artemis Evx\ea and ’Ayopala, 161 
»> witha torch in each hand, | 
207 
art. as relative, 1379 
», as relat. pron., 200 
», With infin. in dependent 
clause, 1232, 1388 
», referring to a previous men- 
tion, 845 
article, with interr. pron., in re- 
peated question (76 7£;), 120, 291 
augment, syllabic, omitted, 1249 
»» temporal, omission of, 68 


B 
‘Branching Roads,’ the, 733, 1398 


bull, the, type of a savage wan- 
derer, 478 


Cc 
Cadmeia, the, of ancient Thebes, 20 


caesura, irregular, in anapaests, 
1310 


II. ENGLISH. 


choral ode, relation of to pre- 
ceding érecdd.0v, 463 

choreic rhythm, p. xxiv 

choriambic verse, p. xxvi 

Chorus almost always closes a 
play, 1524 

clauses, 1st and 2nd contrasted, 
and 3rd repeating ist, 338 

colloquial phrases, 336, 363, 971, 
1008 

comparison, elliptical form of (oi- 
Klay exer welfw Tod yelrovos), 
467 

condensed expression (ula dain 
Hye=pla Fv, Hye), 753s 145% 

conditional statement of probable 
fact (rax’ dv 7\Ge=probably 
came), 523 

‘contraction,’ metrical, p. xx 

co-ordination of clauses, where we 
should subordinate one to the 
other, 419 

Corneille’s Oedipe, p. xviii 

crepundia (Roman), 1935 

Cyprian Lays, reference to Oedi- 
pus in, p. vii 


D 


dative after 6 adrés, 284 
», alone, in sense of dat. with 
mpos, 175 
», ethic (wou KAewds), 8, 40, 


» local, 20 

» locative, 381, 422, 
1451 

» modal (dogarela), 51, 909, 
1228, 1526 


1266, 


a5 =o cognate to idea of 
verb (Umvw evdev), 65 
Daulia in Phocis, 733 
deliberative subjunct., 
forms of, 72, 1256 
Delphi, wealth of temple at, 152 
», topography of, 463 
dual fem. forms of pronouns, 
1462 


indirect 


echo of one speaker’s words by 
another, 570, 622, 1004 


169 


elision of oé, etc., though empha- 
tic, 64 
», of 6’ at end of verse, 29 

ellipse of verbal clause after ds, 
O23 

entrance, stage, for one coming 
from the country, 78 

epexegetic clause, after an adject., 


57 
‘episode,’ Arist.’s definition of, 


P: 4 

epithet of agent transferred to act 
(ydmos Texvdv kal rexvodpevos), 
1214, 1229 
»» placed after a subst. which 
has art. and adv. phrase defore it 
(rov dn Adiov adda vexpér), 
1245 

‘epode’ in choric songs, p. xxii 


F 


‘falling’ verse or sentence, p. xxiii 
festivals, Greek, bound up with 
family life, 1489 
figurative and literal expression 
half-blended, 866, 1300 
fusion of two modes of expression, 
725 
fut. indic. after &0a uy, 1412 
»» 9  Ofwish, resolve, etc. (Bov- 
AjoopaL), 1077, 1160, 1446 
», in -low and 16, 538 
»» interrog., with ov, commands, 
430, 140 
», ‘middle’ as pass., 672 
»» optative, 538 f., 792, 796, 
1271 ff. 
»» partic. with art., 297 
»» perfect, 411, 1146 


G 


genitive, absol. of subst. without 
partic., 966, 1260 

absol., with subject under- 
stood (d&pxovros, when one 
rules), 629, 838 

after adj. of activesense, 885 

after dripos, 788 

after compound adj. denot- 
ing lack (d@xya\kos domdwy), 


190 


99 


99 
99 
29 


170 


genitive after érwvupos, 210 
9, after modvoredrjs, 83 
», after verb of rising or rais- 
ing, 142 
» after verb of taking (&y 
ov), 1522 
»,  attributive, forming one no- 
tion with a subst. which has 
an epithet (rocdvde réduns 
mpbowtov), 532 
= » (vis Tus, one of the 
land), 236 
+3 » (mpoordrov rypade- 
gOat), 411 
Er » (th or’ éxelvov; in 
him...?), 991 
Ps », With infin. (od mav- 
Tbs ort Totelv), 393, O17 
3 »» (ixrhp mover), 185, 
497 
», depending on subst. im- 
plied in adj. (av dvdpcOpos), 
179, 1168 
9» =an adj. of quality (croNls 
Tpvpas, 2.2. Tpupepd), 1463 
»» Objective (4AK} Kaxod), 93, 
218, 647 
»» Of constituent (7a lATa7’ 
éxyévow), 1474 
»» of source (ppovrldos &yxos), 
170, 312, 473, 681 
» Of place from which an act 
is done (8xov), 808 
»»  Ppartitive, 240 
after éyewv, 708 
after repay, 673 
in ws dpyiis exw, 345 
x », Of point to which (eis 
rodr’ dvolas), 771 
», simple, after AWew, 1350 
Greeks, their unity expressed in 
religious rites, 240 


be) ” 
LB ” 
9 ” 


Hermae, supposed reference to 
mutilation of, 886 
hiatus (ed to6’, as if F preceded 1), 
Q 
ee an echo of, 1325 
Homeric poems, notices of Oedi- 
pus in, p. vi 


INDICES. 


Homeric practice as to syllabic 
augment, 1249 

‘hyperbaton,’ 1251 

‘hyporcheme,’ defined, p. xxix 

hyporcheme in place of stasimon, 
1086 

x 

imperfect, of intention or menace, 
805, 1454 
5, of willingness (¢6éxou), 1391 
is referring to a result of 
effort (etpicxoy, was able to find), 
68 


», and aor. joined in a condit. 
sentence, 125 
», indic., of obligation ete. 
(€5e), 256, 1368 
indefin. pronoun (71s) after noun 
with art., 107 
indirect discourse turned into di- 
rect, 1271 
infin. after éfeuploxew, 120 
», after émicxomeiv, 1520 
», after Aéyw etc. as=zubeo, 350 
», alone, instead of infin. with 
as (7d 5’ dp0dv elreiv), 1221 
», and accus. in prayer (sudaud. 
dés, etc.), 190 
», defining a phrase, 1169 
»» epexegetic (éfar7S ce rodro 
TOpEtV), 1255 
ss =anaccus. of respect (Ppo- 
vew Taxvs), 617 
»» for imperat., 462, 1466, 1529 
» of plup. with dv, 693 
» with art.=an accus. of re- 
spect, 1417 
9, Without wore (elxdoa), 82 
with 7d uu (od), 1232, 1388 
interrogative (rls) and relative (éc- 
Ts) pronouns combined, 71 
Tonic 3rd plur. (6Wolaro), 1273 
Ionicisms in trag. dialogue, 304 
‘irrational syllable,’ p. xx 
Ismenus, Ismenion, 21 
J 
Julius Caesar wrote an Oedipus, 
p- xvii 
B¢ 
king, etc., summoned forth by 
visitors, 597 


II. ENGLISH. 


L 
logaoedic verse, p. xxiv #. 
lyrics, relation of the form to the 
matter of, p. xxxiv 
MM 
miasc. subst. used as fem. adject. 
(cwrnp 7éxn), 80 
», dual instead of fem., 1472 
mesode in choric songs, p. xxii 
metaphor, a trait of Sophoclean, 
866, 1300 


neut. adj. or pron. referring to 
masc. or fem. noun, 542 
», referring to men (ovdéy xaxbv 
for obdels kaxés), 1195 


° 
Ocdip~odeia, the, a lost epic, p. vii 
optat., after secondary tense, re- 
placing subj. with dy, 714 
», in dependent clause, by at- 
traction to optat. of wish, etc., 
506 
», instead of subj. with dy, 
after primary tense, 315, 979 
», representing a deliberative 
subjunce. after a secondary tense, 
72, 1256 
», simple, where optat. with 
dy is more usual, 1296 
» with dy, deferential, 95, 282, 
343 5 ; . 
» with dy, expressing one’s 
conviction, 1182 
oratio obliqua, 1271 
order of words, abnormal (rév 745n 
Adiov mdédau vexpdv), 1245 
»» (dmws, ovdxér’ of5, drbddv- 
Tat), 1251 
», (dpav pbvors 7 axovew), 1430 
As He marpia Ady, for 7.d.7.), 


1394 
ate (Roman), 1264 
oxymoron, 196 

P 

paeon, the, in metre, p. xxvii 
Pallas, Theban shrines of, 20 
paradoxical phrases such as &y 

oKxdérw Gpav, 997, 1482 
paronomasia (xpyoluw xpirat), 878 


171 


partic. as tertiary predicate, rr4o 
$5 continuing a question 
which another speaker has in- 
terrupted, 1130 
5 epithet of agent, trans- 
ferred to his act, 1214 
5 equiv. to protasis of a 
sentence, 117 
3 )(infin., after ei’ wor Evelyn 
fotpa, 863 
> in nom., instead of acc. 
and infin. (a\ts vogoic’ éyi), 
1061, 1368 
Ss irregularly replaced by 
finite verb, 1134 
fe modal, answering to a 
modal dative, 100 
sa (av) omitted, 412, 966 
5a or adj. equiv. to an adv., 
963 : 
a with ye instead of finite 
verb, ina reply, 1011 
a with wéuvnuat, 50 
* with wapapplrTw, 1494 
pause, prevents a breach of syna- 
phea, 1303 
pauses, metrical, p. xxi 
perf. of final result (evpjcOa, 
‘found once for all’), ro50 
Pindar, reference of to Oedipus, 
p- viii 
pleonasm, 408 
Plunteria, festival of the, 886 
pluperf. infin. with dy, 693 
plural, allusive, for singular, 366, 
497, IOQI, 1359, 1405 
», neuter as adverb, 883 
pollution, feared from contact with 
the bloodguilty, 1415 
position, irregular, of a second 
epithet, 1199 
>, unusual, of words, giving 
emphasis, 139, 278, 525 
positive verb to be evolved from 
negative, 241 
predicate, adj. as, after subst. with 
art., 672, 971 
prep., between two nouns, govern- 
ing both, 761, 1205 
», needlessly added (£vavdos 
mpos Xdpots), 1126 


172 


present infin. after edyouat, 892 
», indic. or partic., denoting 
a permanent character, 437 
‘prologué,’ Arist.’s definition of, 
4 
Brenna in appos. with following 
subst. (rdéde...rdo8 dpas), 819 
», redundant, 248, 385, 407 
prodde in choric songs, p. xxii 
prophecy, Greek view of, 708 


Q 


‘quantity,’ metrical, defined, p. xix 
33 of vowels before xp, 640 


redundant expression, 1126, 1463 
relative pron. with causal force 
(6ca=6re Tocatra), 1228 
repetition (dards els aorovs), 222, 
248, 261, 1375 
if in lyric lament, 1193, 
1330 
» ' Of one speaker’s words 
by another, 548 
resident-aliens at Athens, and their 
patrons, 4ir 
‘resolution,’ metrical, p. xx 
rhetoric, figures of, 370, 538, 1375 
rhythm defined, p. xxi 
rhythmical ‘ sentence,’ the, p. xxi 
‘period,’ the, p. xxi 
riddle of the Sphinx, p. 2 


sacrifices, excommunication from, 
240 
Seneca’s Oedipus, p. xviii 
sentence, structure of, changed as 
it proceeds, 159, 587 
Sophocles, new ae of the story 
invented by, p. x 
Sphinx, death of, 7198 
» riddle of, p- 2 
», Winged, 508 
stasimon, Arist.’s definition of a, 


D4 
subject of verb indefinite, go4 


INDICES. 


subjunct. after 6s without ay, 1231 
», deliberative (usu. aorist), 
485 ; 7 

>, without av, 317 
syllabic augment omitted, 1249 
synaphea, saved by a pause, 1303 
syncope, p. xx 
synizesis, 555, 1002, 1451, 1518 

9” of v rare, 640 


Tt 


table brought in for a meal, 1463 

Thebaid, the ‘cyclic,’ fragment of, 
Pp. vii 

Thebes, topography of ancient, 20, 
1378 

thesis, p. xx 

c Thracian,’ epith. of Euxine, 196 

tmesis, 27, 199 

tribrach, in senarii, usual limits to 
use of, 537, 719 

trochaics, in what sense ‘excluded 
from ordotpa, p. 4 

tyrannis, the Greek, 541 


Vv 


verb, left to be understood, 683, 
1037 
» (or partic.) to be supplied 
from a cognate notion (vouicas 
from (ddr), 538 
», teferring to two subjects, 
though appropriate only to one, 
II 

verse, beginning with word which 
closely adheres to preceding 
verse (707), 1084 
», Thythm of, suited to the 
thought, 332, 719, 738, 1310 

Voltaire’s Oedipe, p. xviii 


w 
west, the region of the Death-god, 
178 
women, presence of, at festivals, 
etc., 1489 
Z 
zeugma of verb, 116 


Lad 
; or 
+ < 


n * es ‘vi 


co et. ogee a ee 


SUTREE 


HPSS Sersesrecses Ps ZB 
iste 
aeaee, 


seieresscesrirsrcess 
pete eats 


ioe 
is 


= Saat Spans ><. 
spree Sea sieiprecpee sf 
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